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MYSTICISM: ITS MEANING AND DANGER. 


I ACCEPT entirely much of Father Kelly’s profoundly interesting 
theory of Mysticism which he developes in the July number, and 
of his very kind and searching criticism of my own previous 
article on the same subject. My whole article was, I now 
believe, too much inclined to take a conventional and uncritical 
view of the merits of an experience which claims to make possible 
an immediate approach of the soul to God. Again, I agree with 
Father Kelly in regarding the pursuance of the via negativa as 
at least an essential characteristic of mystical religion. But for 
that very reason I cannot help with the greatest diffidence joining 
issue with him as to his description of what Mysticism actually is. 
He seems to me to include under the term several kinds of mental 
process which, as a matter of fact, have very little to do with each 
other. 

(1) There is the process by which I combine differing and 
partial mental images of a collar-stud or a sheep into the notion 
of a whole. Father Kelly here seems not to recognize the 
distinction between concept and mental image or remembered 
percept. Unquestionably no image gives me the whole sheep or 
the whole collar-stud. But my notion of the whole, whether it 
takes me further from or nearer to ‘reality’, is a concept just 
because it is not imaginable. The formation of concepts is in 
fact the most fundamental activity of the intellect, and however 
mysterious from certain points of view it may appear, it is surely 
better for the sake of clearness not to call it mystical. 

(2) There is the process of generalization by which my concept 
of a whole particular sheep passes into that of sheep in general. 
This is again only an essential process of the intellect. But the 
mind may meditate on general ideas in abstraction in such a way 
that they seem to have a reality of their own; and in that case 
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a mental attitude and a doctrine are generated which are properly 
known as Platonism. 

(3) There is the intuition that none of my concepts does or can 
give me ‘the actuality of things as they are or as I think them 
in their change, their movement, their potentiality’. Reality is 
always escaping the meshes of the conceptual net. There is in 
all things an dzeipov. To insist on the positive value of this 
intuition as the guide to truth is to follow M. Bergson. Now 
both Platonism and Bergsonism have from certain points of view 
been called mystical. But they present a fundamental contrast 
to the mysticism of the via negativa. For whereas the two 
philosophers seek to reach reality by starting from the observa- 
tion of the external world and the criticisms of the mind thereon 
and therefore their path to truth lies through the world of sense, 
the teaching of the via negativa insists that the external and the 
temporal are only hindrances to the soul’s desire for union 
with God, and as such are to be eschewed from the beginning. 
M. Bergson, it is true, appeals to inward intuition, but his in- 
tuitional knowledge is simply a datum of ordinary observation 
of movement and ordinary consciousness of life. It is no more 
mystical than the sight of a bird flying or the feeling of sitting 
down. Such things may be the mystery of mysteries, but to 
call them in this connexion mystical simply invites confusion. 
Plato comes much nearer to the mystic when at the end of the 
dialectical process airi) approaches aird 7d dv. But the 
dialectical method itself is radically unmystical. It passes from 
the percept of physical sense to the concept of reason by a pro- 
cess of abstraction. The via negativa turns from the percept of 
physical sense to the percept of spiritual sense by a process of 
exclusion. 

(4) Here then is the fourth mental process, and it is for this 
that I should prefer to reserve the term Mysticism. I still think 
my previous definition was correct in its essential meaning, though 
Father Kelly has pointed out that it was slipshod in expression. 
Mysticism, I should now say, is the claim made by the soul to 
the apprehension of a wider reality in no sense mediated by the 
data of sense-perception. I still maintain that the essence of 
mysticism is an immediate inner experience of reality as opposed 
to a meditation upon abstract ideas which have their concrete 
source in the external world. Father Kelly argues that expe- 
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rience is of the external, whereas mystical apprehension is of the 
inward and consequently must be a kind of meditation or re- 
flexion. This position may well be right ; but it seems to me 
that it is equivalent to a simple rejection of mysticism and should 
be recognized as such. To say that experience is of the external 
is to say that experience must be mediated by the material, i. e. 
by the data of the senses. But it is the claim of the mystic that 
he can experience a or ¢he reality other than himself by cutting 
himself off from the external world altogether and retiring into 
the hidden depths of his own soul. This experience is no medita- 
tion on abstractions ; it is as direct in its claim to give ‘objective’ 
reality as my apprehension of a blow on the body or of redness 
on a pillar-box—only it is not mediated by any bodily sense. The 
soul is here using no material organ and no powers of reflexion, 
but a specifically mystical sense. Father Kelly may be right 
in maintaining in effect that this sense is a kind of psychological 
Mrs Harris, but to do so is to assert categorically that mysticism 
is a delusion. Father Kelly would avoid this conclusion by 
emphasizing the fact that the mystics did not set much store 
by their ‘experiences’. In this connexion, however, there is 
need, I now think, for a distinction between ‘ experiences’ and 
‘experience’. Of experiences such as raptures, visions, and the 
like, the mystics were undoubtedly critical, and they bade their 
followers not to set their hopes on such ‘consolations’. They 
were, indeed, often distressed by the importance attached to 
them in their own case by the more ignorant of their companions, 
and they sought as far as possible to avoid the notice attracted 
by the physical abnormalities which accompanied such visitations. 
But none the less they seem to represent the end and aim of 
their religion as an experience of the type I have tried to 
define, an experience of the soul alone with God in immediate 
contact and union, a union ineffable in nature, eternal in essence, 
and quite exclusive of the world. This union is apparently 
identical with Heaven, and the mystics are eager to admit that 
continued consciousness of it is impossible and even unde- 
sirable on earth. They do not therefore, while the soul is 
tabernacled in the flesh, altogether identify the sense of God's 
presence with its actuality. But they do believe that in mystic 
consciousness foretastes of the heavenly experience are bestowed, 
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and that it is in virtue of these foretastes alone that they have 
absolute knowledge of heaven and of God. The claim to this 
inward experience of God on earth is therefore the essence of 
mystical religion. And it does look as if the mystic suspicious- 
ness of visions and raptures was due to the fact that they are 
too like hallucinations of the ordinary consciousness to be im- 
plicitly trusted. Such experiences are granted at early stages 
of the mystic journey and not only when the goal is reached. 
They are clearly distinguished from the final union and are at 
best only granted as helps and encouragements to perseverance 
on the road. Perhaps, therefore, it is not because they are too 
abnormal! that the mystics do not rely on them, but rather because 
they are not abnormal enough to be ineffable. 

If such a theory of religion as this exists, clearly some name 
should be given it to keep it distinct from Platonism and Hegelism 
on the one hand, which give us the apotheosis of the conceptual 
system, and from Bergsonism ‘on the other, which relies on the 
intuition that that system misses the reality in the world. As 
a psychical fact mysticism differs from these infinitely more than 
the mental process which plans a burglary differs from that which 
plans a Sunday-school treat. ‘Mysticism’ may well be thought 
a term too wide to serve legitimately this purpose of distinction. 
If so, some other word is needed. Perhaps Father Kelly can 
make a suggestion. In any case I only advance my account of 
Mysticism in the most tentative way in order to make clear a 
possible point for discussion. 

In conclusion I should like further to emphasize from a some- 
what different point of view Father Kelly’s warning as to 
the danger of esotericism always lurking in mystical belief. 
At the present time we seem threatened in certain quarters 
with a return to what he describes as ‘the great test fruit of 
heathenism’. Recent years have, in fact, seen the develope- 
ment of an entirely new method in religious apologetic, which 
probably involves a greater breach with the past than many 
people suspect. The new line of argument takes its rise 
naturally from two characteristic tendencies of modern thought, 
on the one hand a profound distrust of intellectual criteria as 
a means of establishing objective verity, and on the other the 
growing importance attached to the comparatively new science 
of psychology. Theoretic demonstrations in connexion with 
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religion may or may not be dialectically flawless, they leave the 
modern mind cold and unconvinced. Reason is felt to be but 
a blind guide beyond the limits of actual experience. At the 
same time, the distrust of the intellect has issued in the liberation 
of the claims of experience in all its forms from the shackles of 
@ priori reasoning. The opposed criticisms of experience con- 
nected with the metaphysics of idealism and materialism are 
alike felt to rest largely on assumptions which can no longer 
be regarded as more than the postulates of intellectualism ; and 
there is a growing refusal to accept their authority where they 
fail to satisfy the deeper needs and intuitions of our spiritual 
being. In so far as this conversion to what William James 
called a radical empiricism means a turning from an abstract 
Absolute or First Cause to the Divine Spirit in the human 
heart, the Christian philosopher can surely regard it with 
equanimity or even with favour. But when the new apologetic 
invokes the aid of scientific psychology in place of idealist meta- 
physic it may well be doubted whether the new alliance will 
prove any more satisfactory than the old. The psychologist in 
pursuance of his scientific method must first proceed to isolate 
the phenomena of religious experience in order to investigate 
them. He is therefore bound to assume at the start that the 
religious experience is a defined and specific form of experience 
separable from all other forms and that the best cases from 
which to generalize will naturally be those in which the specific 
experience is most highly developed. Looking at the facts from 
this point of view, he is immediately confronted by a vast number 
of cases in which persons of all times, countries, and persuasions, 
claim to have had an immediate sui generis experience or con- 
sciousness of a Divine reality beyond them. Here then apparently 
is the specifically religious experience. The persons referred to 
we have termed mystics ; and forthwith for the scientific mind 
religious experience in its purest form is identified with mysti- 
cism. The religious faith of the ordinary man who makes no 
mystical claims is only mysticism dilute or inchoate, or, more 
often still perhaps, it is mysticism known about instead of known. 

These not unnatural assumptions form the common basis of 
two of the most typically modern books written in English, 
which defend the religious view of life, William James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience and Miss Underhill’s Mysticism. Miss 
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Underhill indeed does not expressly start from science, but her 
whole method of defending religious knowledge involves, whether 
consciously or not, the presupposition just described, that religion 
consists in a specific separable kind of experience. In Prof. James’s 
case this scientific hypothesis forms practically the sole assumption 
of his enquiry and completely determines his method. Apart from 
the pragmatic test of value which in his view cannot differentiate 
between any of the more respectable theologies, he preserves a 
strictly impartial attitude towards all conditions, Christian, Bud- 
dhist, Mohammedan, and others, under which mystical experiences 
may occur and through which their character may be influenced. 
He conceives his task to lie in discounting the peculiar contribu- 
tions of each religion and then formulating the highest common 
factor of agreement as the sum of religious knowledge ascertainable 
up to date. The mystical form of the experience is recognized 
as constituting the chief claim to consideration, and its abnormality 
thus becomes the measure of its importance. As must inevitably 
be the case, the positive result of this enquiry amounts to little 
more than the assertion that there probably is something in a 
hypothetical mysticism of a strictly undenominational and cosmo- 
politan character. 

Miss Underhill’s method represents a considerable advance, for 
practical purposes, on that of James. For her also the mystic is 
the sole religious authority. But the important distinction between 
mysticism and magic enables her to limit the variety of data to 
be considered and so to reach a clearer and more imposing result. 
Mysticism for her is the union of the soul with the Absolute, 
sought simply for its own sake out of the pure desire and love 
for Absolute Truth and Being. In magic also the soul seeks to 
enter into relations with supernatural power, but always with 
a view to the attainment of some ulterior purpose. Magic is not 
necessarily wrong—the end it has in view may even be a noble 
one—but the element of interestedness contained in it vitiates 
any claim on its part to reach the ultimate truth of the universe. 
This distinction cleverly worked out enables Miss Underhill to 
reject claims to teach ultimate truth on the part of all the less 
dignified phenomena of religious mysticism to which more strictly 
psychological enquirers such as James and Starbuck devote so 
much anxious attention. Revivalism, ecstatic conversion, the 
Mind-cure Movement, Christian Science, may all be classed as 
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magic; and forthwith their crude appeals, confused theology, 
and noisy emotions, cease to trouble the serene atmosphere of 
contemplation in which alone the soul can enter the clear light 
and true knowledge of God. For Miss Underhill the really 
normative type of religion is that of the orthodox school of 
Catholic mystics. 

Neither James nor Miss Underhill, however, seems at all to 
realize the very serious, and by no means wholly welcome, con- 
sequences to religion in general which their notion of religious 
empiricism involves. The most obvious objection to it from 
a Christian point of view lies in the inevitable consequence that 
where the inner certainty of a specific experience is made the 
one authoritative channel of religious truth, the external evidence 
of historic fact becomes secondary and even logically superfluous. 
If the Absolute can be known directly in immediate experience, 
what need is there to worry and argue about historic events 
2,000 years old? ‘When the mystic has found God’, to use 
Herrmann’s telling phrase, ‘he has left Christ behind.’ This 
objection would no doubt weigh powerfully with the orthodox, 
but to many liberal thinkers it might appear to lend an addi- 
tional support to the view against which it is directed. A frank 
acceptance of the unimportance of mere historic fact would free 
the educated mind once for all from all the perplexities of Biblical 
criticism ; and it has been very plausibly argued that belief in 
the historic fact is after all only the husk serving to protect a 
profound truth of spiritual experience until its fuller growth can 
dispense with outward covering. The story of Christ’s Life is 
for the spiritual infant ; direct mystical experience for the man. 
Intellectual and modernizing persons, however, who reason in this 
fashion seldom grasp the real issues at stake. One supreme value 
of the historic fact is that it makes possible a spiritual democracy. 
As long as the actual events of Christ’s Life, Death, and Resurrec- 
tion are recognized as the essential basis of all faith, those who 
occupy their business in other than directly religious matters, 
the van-boy in the East End, the commercial churchwarden in 
the suburbs, have a definite assurance that they too may possess 
a firm grasp of all that is really needful of religious knowledge. 
They can feel that through their lives not less, in a sense, than 
through the life of the contemplative, the Divine Life of the 
Spirit may find expression, that their point of view has an equal 
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right to be considered in the councils of the whole society, that 
even through their very absorption in secular tasks they may 
have their own special contribution to make to a Church whose 
Founder came to consecrate all human life in His service. This 
is the only basis for democracy in the church, and a historic faith 
is the key-stone on which the structure rests. For where faith 
is grounded on an external fact and its meaning and value for 
life—a fact which all can grasp and verify—the developement of 
a specific form of inward experience is no longer made the test 
of religiousness. Take away the historic fact, and the specific 
inward experience is almost bound to be identified with religion. 
This experience the van-boy and the business man, however earnest 
their attachment to religion, have no time and probably no capacity 
to cultivate. They are therefore relegated to an exoteric circle 
of belief. By diligence according to their lights they may attain 
an ultimate salvation. But meanwhile their business is only to 
do and believe what they are told is good for them by the mystic 
expert, and their demands and opinions are worth no more con- 
sideration than those of the amateur and the dabbler in any other 
branch of knowledge. At once a highly scientific and a rigidly 
aristocratic position. For science must ever be ruled by the 
expert and cannot believe in the wisdom of babes. And the 
tyranny becomes more pronounced in proportion as the distinct- 
ness of the specific experience called religious is emphasized. 
There is always a certain universality about a metaphysical 
argument. For its appeal is to universal reason which it 
assumes to be common to all men. All men therefore are 
potentially capable of appreciating the truths it would establish. 
Mystical experience is usually thought to be the gift of the few, 
and those few usually insist on its ineffability. Hence the many 
who have it not, can at best be amused or edified with the 
roughest representations of its meaning which are bound to be 
widely misunderstood. Something of this inevitable consequence 
Miss Underhill has the courage to admit ; but it would bea strange 
irony if pragmatism, whose self-appointed mission is to proclaim 
the democracy of thought, should in its scientific zeal hand over 
religion to an obscurantism in principle more exclusive than that 
of German philosopher or Spanish priest. If religion has felt the 
whips of metaphysic let her beware the scorpions of psychology. 

The consideration of this danger suggests the wider question 
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whether a religious empiricism of the kind we have been dis- 
cussing is not in fact alien to the whole #@os of Christianity. It 
is very hard to find traces of mysticism in the New Testament, 
except perhaps in St Paul in whom it is abundantly corrected 
by other influences. Does not the profound democracy of the 
Gospels depend largely on their suggestion that man approaches 
God in and through his dealings with his fellow-men, at least as 
much as in the isolation of prayer? Even in prayer itself we are 
taught to ask God to forgive us as we forgive others. We are to 
be perfect as our Father is perfect through acting on the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount. The similes from natural growth 
in the mustard-seed and the lily seem to suggest a radically 
different conception of faith from that which inspired the inward 
journey through the Dark Night of the Soul and up the Ascent 
of Mount Carmel. The whole theory of Incarnation is apparently 
understood by St John to imply that the Christian’s inward rela- 
tions to God must be mediated by his outward relations to his 
brethren and the material world. Mr Burkitt in a review in the 
last number of the JOURNAL quotes a passage from Schweitzer 
which represents the Johannine theology as resting on the dogma 
that the Spirit can only act on man in conjunction with matter. 
Such discussions would take us too far afield. But perhaps it 
may be suggested that there is imperative need for care in the 
use of that simple phrase ‘ religious experience’. One has only 
to read in succession a little of such books as James’s Varieties and 
Herrmann’s Communion with God to realize the fatal ambiguity 
of which such a commonplace expression is capable. 

The main purpose of my previous article was to shew that 
Mysticism, while it had been and might still be the invaluable 
handmaid of Christianity, was also capable of becoming its most 
evil mistress. The extraordinary difficulty of bringing the two 
into satisfactory relation lies in the nature of the essential claims 
made by Mysticism, which seem to exclude it from all positions 
except the chief. My own attempt at reconciliation made in the 
last six pages of my previous article is no doubt not satisfying. 
But Father Kelly’s solution of the problem seems to me to 
involve the rejection of Mysticism altogether in the sense in 
which the mystics have understood the word. 
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mdvtws tais abrais trav aitav mpaypatwov xpavta ai ypadai- 
70 Tovto piv rapa Spuwvupiay, bre rapa THY TpoToAoyiay, 
XXXVI 44 ff. R.581a@ 56-63. Cf. §xv 15-18 
XXXVI 43 f. Rom. v 13 44f. Rom. vii 7 50 ff. Jn. iv 35 55 f. Jn. 
ix 39 56 ff. Rom. iii 21 
XXXVI 42. [werd rhs rod Adyou: cf. infra xxxix 8 dre 
ouvenAnpwoe Tov Adyov, supra v 18 bre Adyov xiv 10 nas 6 
oupmAnpwoas tov Adyov dvOpwnos, Obviously the phrase was a favourite one with 
Origen in this Commer ‘tary on Romans: he seems to mean by it ‘when man 
enters into full possession of his reasoning faculty.’]  donpépa 43- eAAo- | 
yetra 45. om. kara 50. Sri] +6 «arpds (Origen’s punctuation of Jn. iv 
35, 36, agreed with the Authorised Version against Westcott and Hort and the 
margin of the Revised Version. 55. ‘yervapévy 58. vépou] + Tov, + «al 
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bre rapa cipppacw GAws TH ev 
7) as Ketrar év Exépors. Kal rodro 
charudtwv Kai wapexdoxav. xpi) 
eidévar Gre TO E@paKen Tod abrod de Keira, GAN Sré pev rod 
cwparixod dyti tod voeiv. yap toiro ioréov, 75 
mpoxepévov Kpiar Kat pH pavepas Ta vonpata ris ddnOeias TO 
mpopyras rvevpat. Kal év Tois Xpurrod Adyw, ToAAAXOD 
kal Tips ppdoews ovyxeirar Kai odx ws piav héyerat dxodoviay’ iva 
py Kal cis xpipa ris eipwor Ta aidrois 
drroxexpuppéva. Kai TovTo ToAAaxod airidv Tod Soxeiv pH Exew oivragw 80 
axodovOiav ypapyv: Kai padiora, ds THY Tpody- 
Kal THY Kal padioTa THs THY mpds ‘Pwpaiovs 
Ta vopov diaddpws dvopdlerar, émi diaddpwv 
Keipevar date Soxeiv Ste Exerar év rH ris 
TpoKeipevov aiT@ cKoTOod.) 85 


XXXVII. 


vii 7 tt épodpev; vdpos Gpaptia; ph yévorro’ Thy dpapriav 
ei ph thy Te yap emBupiav ph vdpos 
heyev Odk 

vépov Bde vootper ov pdvov Tov Mwcéws tov kwAvovra Thy émBupiav, 76 
kal Tov yap pvoixds émBupia as cai 6 
vépos, Kal EdaBen Hi Amaptia ob Ald Tic ypamrTis porns 
EnTOAic, GAAG Kal dua THs Kal 6 Kal mpd Tod 
Mooéws vopov. 5 

XXXVIII. 

vii 8 AaBotoa 4 dpapria Sd Tis Katetpydearo év 
wacay émOupiav. 

otk TlavAw povy ev bre dpaptia rica 77 v 
émBupia To yévos: dunxavov yap avOpwrivyy pH tro- 
meceiv kav émpedeias dorepov oiovel ev drabein yéevyra. dde 
drayopever Sddoxwy 7d Odx iris dpetis GAoyos ywopevy 5 
kata mapa Adyov, kal fv girolwoipev, ws dyabod 

XXXVII R. 582 AB XXXVIII R. 582 CD 

XXXVI 74. Jn. i 18 XXXVII 3 f. Rom. vii 8 


XXXVI 72. weivrac XXXVIII 2. V: dmoneceiv BC 
{5-10. With this account of ém@vyia compare Diog. Laert. vii 1 §§ 110, 113 (Cic. 
Tusc. iv §§ 11, 14). To Chrysippus wept naéyv is there attributed the phrase # 82 
émOvupia tariv dAoyos dpefis, to Zeno the definition gor: 52 abrd 1d GAoyos Kal 
mapa Kivnors mreovdfovoa. The repetition ddoyos . . . mapa Adyov 
looks as though Origen is combining elements from different sources. ] 


J 
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kai Aourais émOupias, xara 7rd THs dpaprias BovAnpa 
exreiverOar ws emt dyabov (emi) wav 7d id’ 
10 povpevov. avracia yap érBupia yivera. 
XXXIX, 
vii 8-11 xwpis yap vopou dpaptia vexpd. ELwv xwpis vduou more: 
3 por cis cis Odvarov- yap dpaptia dpoppiy 
yap Kai Aéyour’ dv Tod Sri obros Lh Xwpis vdpou- emi 
TavTyy yap dvapépwv Tladdos Kat ras dvOpwrros épei, 
ELuv xwpis vopou word, wore Xwpis vdpou drov, aitds 
nepitoma Oxtatimepoc, €k rénoyc “Icparid, “EBpaioc €2 “EBpaiwn’ od yap divarac 
5 To dAoyov éxov tradiov Civ vopov. mas yap dvOpwros 
xwpis vopou word, dre Fw emripnors yap 
ody Kai ravti dvOpHrw wore evtoAH: 
re ovverAnpwoe Tov Abyov, Kai vevonxe piv TA 
80 roudde, roudde; dpa edOeiv thy Kara Tov 
10 mpatov Kaipov Kaxia, 7, dvopacer, dvaly 
Gpapria téws vexpd: 2) py Civ dpapria Kal 6 
écw AnOpwroc, da rodro piv dpapria dvaly de 
Kara TO yyy AmapTANoyca ayTH 7d yap 
ri Kal tov Ecw AnOpwnon dvadépera. roivuv 
15 Cworodv dyabdv, Tod mpdctagis, cis Oavarov mpdpacw: yap 
dvev Thy dpapriay ody oldv re dpapriay evar, Katadixdlew Bavatw Tov 
dvOpwrov, 5a Kat Td THs Tovnpias Kai TO THs 
pi) vopioys te Tov Odvatov Tov THs dpaprias 
20 deutépw tavrys Oavdtw ws yap vexpd Gpaptia xwpis 
vopou Kai dre vexpd  dpaptia nexpwOéntwn THN MEAON TON 


épeyopevor Tis péons Kai ddiapdpov Lwijs, Kai SdEy 


XXXIX 1-18. R. 582 6-583 A 26-30. R? 
XXXIX 4. Phil. iii 5 12,14. Rom. vii 22 13. Ezek. xviii 20 21, 24. 
\ Col. iii 5 
XXXVIII 7. péons... om, BC 9, om. codd,. XXXIX1. 
Adyorr’ dv V: yévar’ dv BC 3. mor? 2°: perhaps mére, since the quotation 


that follows clearly supports as far as it goes the thesis that St Paul was never 
4 xepis vépov, and the version of Rufinus shews that it is cited as by an objector 
on that side, Turner 5. mas yap VBC: amas rovyapotv M 6. noré, 
ire MBC: wére; V 6, 7. Gre... M 7. 88 om. M 8. mpoo- 
M: 9. VBC ito. VBC: 


VM:airn BC+xalM = 14-18. mepriorara... cwiorara: M(C.p.175) 21. 
(ef. 1. 24)] awd VBC 


ww 
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Tod Adyou, ovTws Kai TH(s) Ka’ Exarépalv) vexporyTa THs dpaprias Lwijs 
tis Gy ein Kai ob Erépa TH Sahopa tod SHAov yap dre 
vexpa dpaptia dre TA TA éni the pac Tod 
Aéyou, mpd rod vopov Kai rod ehOeiv Thy évrohiv ely vexpa odora. 25 
(xdvrada ris vdpov tov €éywv, ds Kal 
épaptia dboppiv 814 ris évrodis mdryce Kal 8d rodro 
ovdev Hrrov dpodoyyréov, Kai tov éyyeypappévov TH Kapdia. bard 
Tod Geod vopov ws ayvov dmrodexréov, kai THv Gs &yabnv Kal 
éxawveréov.) 30 


XL. 


vii 13 7d odv dyabdv yéyove Odvaros; pi yévorro: dpaptia, 
iva dpapria Tod dyalod por Odvatov: iva 
dpaptwrds dpaptia tis évtohijs. 


el Tus Ta elpypéva dvOvrodéeper My wore vdpos yéyovev 83 v 
eis Odvatov dvOpumw, EdPoycuc rap tic EnTOAMc Anézucen H Amaptia 6 
GvOpwros dxovoerar Ste ov Td dyadv yéyove Odvatos, GAN 
Thy Gpaptiay pavivat éoti yap Td dyabdv 
Pavepodra Kaxdv Kal édv Tis dpaprh, TOV 5 
Odvatov rowica evtohh Kakdv Kai trodei~aca 
evxréov évtod} Oavdrou mpéteros, kal dpapria, ovx dpapria 
xa dwepBohiyv dpaptwhés, airy tis dyias évtohijs kal 
tov Odvatov 


XLI. 


mempapevos Thy dpaprtiay. 


Cyrnpa avaxirre maons TAS TadTa A€ywv BB y 
6 TlatAos ob doxet Adyous A€ywv 
kat Xpicréc imac Kal OyKETI EN Emoi Xpicrdc* 
py tov elrwpev exer Siaddpous 6 Adyos, Kai cvoxnpari- 
Covrat ai diapdpovs modrytas tpoowruwv, évOa oi paddor 5 
GAXa mparrover Tapa mpoyyoupevyv éavrav 6 

XL R.583 ed XLI R. 584CD 

XL 2f. Rom. vii 9 XLI 2f. 1 Cor. vi 20 3. Gal. iii 13 Gal. ii 20 


XXXIX 22. éxarépay Turner : ri nab? éxdrepa codd. 23. Sagopa V: 
d:apopG BC: probably words have been lost between érépq and d:apopa 26 ff. 
wdvraida ... émawveréov M (C. p. 179): note the reference to an earlier expositor 
XL om. M 3. V: dxovoere BC Of. Ev . . . ev om. BC 
8. iwepBod}v] +% (i suprascr.) perhaps XLI 1. +xat M 
2. 6 Aéyow VBC: ols Adyos... Kiapdpousom. BC 
d:apdépous V : mpds ras 3. M mpoownwy V: trav mp. M 5f. ... mpidcow 
om. M 6. VBC: M 
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dppole. A€éyer Oar Ta TOU vopov Sri Oeids Kat 
85 v Brerdvrwv airod ta mpoordypara Sri Kadd, ovdev Frrov ds wenpa- 
pévor thy dpaptiav capKtKol dvres, ob Tas, 

10 Thy dpaptiav. 


XLIL 
vii 15 & yap KarepydLopa: od ywoonw: ob mpdoow, 
87 


dppole ra pjpata taira Tois wadaicacr mpds Tas 
Aoyrpod Kai Tois Ovpod Gre viKwpévors Kai 
Kai mpdtrovow & ph Kai & proodow: drav Kai dro 
Aéyou HrrnOevres éx Tod Soxodvtos elvar dyaHod ob 
5 GAnOois, cympamen TH Nome Sti KAddc 7d Kal” Hdovyv. 
XLIIL. 


vii 22, 23 yap vépw rod nara tiv Eow dvOpwrov- 
Brérw Erepov vépov ev tois pou TG vépw Tod 
vods pou kal aixpadwriLovrd pe vouw tis duaprias TG év Tois 
pédeoi pov. 

év rots pydérw tiv tw emi ra diaypdder 6 Matdos 
Tov mapévta Toivuy Kpatnoas aixpadurous 
dye, ovrws év Tois mpoeipnpevors éotiv év 
vépos TO vouw Tod vods Kai 
5 tadairwpov Wuxi Kal dywv eri Tov THs dpaptias vépov év 

pédeow. 


94v 


XLIV. 

vii 24, 25 Tadaitwpos tis pe ex Tod 

Gavdrou rovtou; ebxaptoTd 81d Xprotod Tod Kupiou 
Kaxilwy tiv dvOpwrivyy doOéveay Thy Kal 
tov Aoyurpov Kal mpoxadovpévyy émi ta évavria Aéyer 7d Tadaimwpos 
Kai ds dia exixovpias Oeias puabeis to adpatos tod dvopacbevros 
Bavdrou tas mpoepnpevas airias, érdye Td ebxaproTd TH 
5 "Inood Xpro rod. 
XLII R. 584 d-585A XLII R.585cd XLIVR.586a XLIVR. 5886 
XLII 5. Rom. vii 16 


XLI 7. + piv M mept om. M 8. mempapévar VC : wempaypévor 
B: M 9. dvres VBC bvrav M ob VM: BC 
VBC: =s om. M I. Aéyew : perhaps AéyeoOat, 
asinXLI 7. Turner 3. dwd Adyou émdpoews: possibly dad (napa)Adyou éwapaews 
with Ruf. ‘in elatione subiti uelinopinatihonoris.’ Turner XLIII 1 f. tr 
82 rdv map. Adyov év... BéATtoTa M 2. tolvwy VBC: yap M VBC: 
M 5. &v... om. M XLIV om, M 2. mpokadovpévny 
V: mpooxadovpévny BC 


| 
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XLV. 

viii 3, 4 73 yap G8uvarov Tod vépou, év & hobdver Tis capkds, Oeds 
tov gautod vidv méupas év capkds dyaptias Kal dpaprtias 
katéxpwe thy dpapriav év capi, iva 7d Sixaiwpa Tod vépou ev 
tots ph Kata odpxa meprmarodow Kara mvedpa. 

paGdAov &8ivatov Tod vépou Tod thc Amaptiac Kai Toy Gandtoy dde A€yer’ 100 
Gorep yap dper) idia pice ioyvpd, Kal Kaxia Kal ta dx’ 
xai yap ob tav ioxvpdv Tov od did 
tiv idiav ioyiv adda did Ti exeivww ddpdveray’ Tod vopov 
bid Kal évypya ev rH doOevel capki. Sv katéxpivev 5 
méppas tov éautod vidv ev capKi duaprias Tovavrys 6 
kata vopov dyaprias SovAever, GAN’ rovavrys did Se 
TovTo ovK hv dpapria rod viod Tod GAN’ Spolwpma, odx Fv 100 
THN Amaptian PeNOMENHN YTEPBOAHN AmapTWAON, Kal ud THs TapKos 
1d Tod vépou Sixaiwpa ev dre ph natd odpxa mepi- 
maroupev, év evepyei Td GBdvarov Tod Kal dobevés, 5 éorw 
GAN’ éxopevor Kata 7d Tvedpa aitrod mpdrropev mdvra, «is 
éavrovs Tov vidv Tov Geod. 

XLVI. 

Vili 7 7d capKds €xOpa eis Oedv, TG yap vopw tod 
obx yap Suvarar’ oi capKi Svres dpéoar ob 
Suvavtat. 

ad’ dv pavOdvopev tives kata odpxa, ot ra THS 102 
capKds ppovoivtes, rives of Kata mvedpa, of TA TOU ppovourTes. 
7a Se tis capkds cio mopneia, AcéAreta, Kai TA 
makpo@ymia, Kal Ta TovTros dxdAovOa, drep éori Lwh. Kai ev rH 
of Kal év eiphvy axdAovOov oby pév THN 
CApka cmeipontac Bepizein Tovs MNEYMaTI TO 
dd’ ob éori Gepicar zwtin aidion’ mpds rovrors Kal éxOpot Tod 
Geod of rod ppoviparos Tis capKds. povoior 7a Kal Soot 
Bovrovrat zrovreiv 5dEys. 10 

kal of xara ypdppa “lovdaior Kai thn EN danep@ EN 
Ccapki doKovvres, oro. TA THS GapKds TOD Vopov ppovotow: oi kara mvedpa, 

én Kpynt@ “loydaior, of év Kapadia Kal TINeYMaTI TepITOMHN 
XLV 5. R. 589 BC XLVI R. 589 c-590 6 
XLV1 Rom, viii2 10. Rom.viitz3 XLVI 3. Gal.vigf. 4f.Gal.v 22 
6ff. Gal.vi8 7. Gal.v25  11ff. Rom. ii 28f. 
XLV 6. rowtrns VBC: perh. roatrp XLVI 1. dg’ dv] + M 5. Th 


om.M 11, om. M év gaveppom.M 12, doxotvreV B abxovvres M 
13. of év epunr@ om, M 


VOL. XIV. Cc 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(od)rot ta Tod mvedpatos. Kai év piv TO Tis capKds Tov 

15 vopov Odvardv ris Kal ExOpav riv eis Oedv, ev TH tov 
vopov Tmvedpatos Lwiy Kal eiphyny. ot ev TH Tod Svtes 
dpéoar ob Sivavrat, of TH Tod vopov dpddrepor 
yap tov Mucéws vopov, GAN’ éxeivor pév kata odpxa, jpeis 
kata mvedpa’ did éxeivor capxixas Tas érayyeXias, dxodovOws TO 

20 vopw, mvevpatixds, én MACH TNEyMATIK EN TOIC 
énoypanioic. 


XLVII. 
viii 24, 25 édmis 82 Eorw edmis: & Bdéwer tus, Ti Kat 
Amiler; ci 82 od Bréwoper edariLoper, 

114) ob & dvti tod yap Bréwer tis iropéver, olov 
mpoOvpos yiverar iwopévew & Bréwerr péya cis ph 
Bremdpevor, xai éxeivo to Oat Tov mpos wav 
ov 

XLVIII. 


Viii 26 deadrws $2 7d mvedpa Tais doGeveiats 
7d yap ri & Set ofSapev, GAN’ 7d mvedpa 

tour’ dv ra Tis Hperépas doGevetas airijs, 
(rod abrod) 
év rd tH doGeveia odx 
5 €Aarrov év érav diaBaivwpev Gore npoceyyecbat 
pévou Tod mvedparos Tis év doGeveias, dia tovTov 
Tpoceyydme@a éberopevov ait rod vod mpoceyydmeda 
116 kai tH noi. Tod pH apdorépors, ws 
10 Tov EAN FA@CCAIC AAA@ TO TINEYMA MOY MPOCEyyETal, AE NOYC MOY AKaptioc 
éctin, oby pa dxapros mpoceyzomai TH Mpocey- 
Zomat Kai T@ NOI. 
XLVIII 4. R. 601 d-602 A 
XLVI 20f. Eph.iz  XLVIII5., 8f.,11f. 1 Cor. xiv15  10f. 1 Cor. xiv 14 


XLVI 14. obra M: fra VBC XLVIlom.M rf. tis... Bdémacom. BC: 
but even the text of V has suffered from an omission by homoeoteleuton, since it 
seems that we must clearly read epopev, rod yap BAéwea Tis (ri wal 
yap BAéwe ris) bwopéver; On this reading in Origen’s text and commentary see 
von der Goltz Eine textkritische Arbeit des sehnten besw. sechsten Jahrhunderts p. 57. 
Turner 2. déAnifaw BC: déAnifovV 3.79 XLVIIIlom.M 1. dv 
mAnpot: read dvawAnpoi, Turner 2. BC: mao: V: perhaps raca or 
Turner 4. V : (os suprascr.) BC Cm. Fort. 
leg. 5. BC: alndy V 6. mvedpars om. BC 
BC g. éAAumjs : codd. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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XLIX. 

Vili 31, 32 odv mpds Taira; ef Beds Tis Kal” 
; Ss ye tod iBiou vied epeicaro, GAN’ wapéduxev abrdv, 
mds Kai odv Ta ; 

Ta mpoeipnpéva kai én’ éxeiva dvadépwv taitd 119 
pyow, ov Tapa Td évapyes A€ywv. wpa yap Td Kai Ececbe 
yd TANT@N TO ONOMA MOY Kab” Kal od dvOpwra 
GANG Kal Ta mpds & MAAN, Apyai Kai EZoycia Kai KOCMOKPATOPEc TOY CKdTOYC 
ToYTOy Kai TA TIN€yMATIKA THC TONHpiac EN TOIC émoypaNioic Kal SAos 5 
MAconetein Hpas Latanac* pu) wapa 7d évapyés Aéywv 7d el Geds 
Kai oddevds Adyou Kai ovdév Suvdpevos Exacros 
tov Kad” obv pndt «i piv yap povor Fre 
kal pera. mpds Tovovrovs Kav evhoydv te 
poBeicbar vevi dvros bwép cis tiva perpyOjoera Ta 10 
tovaira Kad’ 7 cis ovdev; 


L. 

viii 33 tis éyxadéoe: xatd éxdextav Beds tis 6 KaTa- 

Soxe? por todro dvahéper Oar tov SudBodov Kat Tov 119 
exdextév ols ovdels yap od éxeivos pi) KaTyyopyoe Kai 
ci pi povos dc Amaprian oyk émoincen, da 120 
TovTo Aéywv viv Epyetai 6 Apywn Toy Kdcmoy TOYTOY Kai én Emoi Exe! OYAEN. 
rodro obv éxeivos éfevreAiLerar Kai Kata éxextav rod yap 5 
Sixarodvros Tis Kataxpivar Svvara, Kav Kariyopos eis pécov Ta 
drpdippéva ols «i ph edixaiwow 88 adrois 
wc NEmeAHN TAC ANOMIAC ayYT@N Kai GC FNOMON TAC AmapTiac ayTON 
kai A€YKANAC mpOTEpoy WC 


XLIX R. 606 AB LR. 607 AB 


XLIX 2 f, Matt, x 22 4f. Eph.vir2 6, 2 Cor. ii 11 L 1. Apoc. xii 10 
3. Pet. ii 22 4f. Jn. xiv 30 8f. Isa. xliv 22 g. Isa, i 18 


XLIXom.BCM 1.4 padraovpevosV 2 


V__ 5. avrds dos : the second word is so strange in this connexion that I suspect 
some corruption. Turner 7. edoxeire : read 76. Turner 
els riva perpnOnoera: perhaps els ri dvaperpnOnoerar, Turner Lt. 
[read dv rodro wal én rdv 5, dvap.M 2. ols om. M 
VM: BC 3. VM: éyxaréon BC pévos VM: 
pévoy BC M énoingev | + ob82 ebpéOn év 7H ordpart BC 
BC 7. VBC: dreaAnuévaM xarexpidnoav VBC: xarexpiOn 
dy M : possibly xarexpiénoay dv. Turner V: BC: M 
aitods om,.M 8, dmodcivasM al dis . . aitav om. BC 


C2 


K 
q 
| 
oc 
14 
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LI. 
viii 37 GAN’ todros Tod dyamycavros Hpas. 
122 pev pera dudypiotov dyavos év vixys 
meptyeopevos Tod 82 pyde tiv dpxi 
ait mpos Teipacpors dveAndres, OAIBON 
5 kal évrpupavres Kal TO M@KON TH Kai 
dv Xpuordv, Kal TON KiNAYNON ds ov KuvduvevovTes 


Kal THN Sud TON Z@NTA TOY AdrON Ovdey 
viii 38, 39 yap St obre Odvatos Lwh obre Gyyehor 
Tig érépa Suvficerat xwpioar tis Tod rijs 
123 Spa el pi) cddAdyus piv Sri ob xwpion rade Twa 
éragev trav Kata dvOpwrov neipacman, 7d tic ywpicer 
eEevrediLwv trois trav éAarrovwv yupvaciwy tis dvOpwrivys 
Kai Yneprixdmen 52 Ta rpdrepa avOpimwwa, ob xwpis 
5 kal évepyeias xpeirrovos 51d 6 
mpoaoxes 52 ei Odvartos piv Bovrdpevos xwpioa awd tis 
Tod ris “Ingod ody Kowds zepi ob dvwrépw eipyrar rd 
EneKén coy GanaToymeda THN Hmépan, GAA’ 6 €x@pdc Xpurrod Kal écyaroc 
10 KaTaprHOncémenoc’ BovAncerat pev yap obros xwpioat, pépe cizeiv, ob 
52 Karaproymenoc tod aitG Xpwrod- Lwi dé ody 
Bavdtw rovrw évavria, Ta yap evavtia ob Tépuxev Kai Tabrov 
Bovrco Oat, Kal jv TH dpaprig Kai trois cideow abrijs Kai 
LIR, 6o7¢-608A 1-6, R.608D-6 7-11. Gog 609 B 


LI 4ff. Rom. viii 35 8. Heb. iv 12 LII 2, 3. 1 Cor. x 13 2. Rom. 
viii 35 4, 6. Rom. viii 37 g. Ps. xliv (xliii) 22; Rom. viii 36 = ff. 1 Cor. 
xv 26 


LI om. M I. Tous] perh. om. [Orread rod. Turner] 2. mepryevdpevos VB: 
wepryvdpevos C §- must I think be wrong: perhaps simply 
Turner 7. V: BC LII 1-6. om. M 5. airy VBC 
7. mpbaxes Biel VBC : ai 82 Kal nad’ érépay mpicxesel 8, Oeod 
Xpiorod M THs tv X. "I. om. M 9. éxxaros V BC: écxarws 
11, BC odx M: odxi VBC 13.4 BCM: 

13-15. wal r@ Yevda... (was om. M 


| 
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wevder’ ei Kai Exacrov dpapria tor. Tis Havry 
Sua 7d Kpeitton 16 Ededc coy zwac* yap BovAjoerar pev xwpioa 123 v 
tov év TH Tod év ob Bivaro. d¢, karapyoupévy 16 
pav bd rod Oavdrov xa’ dy AnoOnticKer tis TH Amaptia, Se ris 
ares cyn Xpict@ én tH Ce. Kai &yyehor BovAovra 
xwpioa ris tod ris ev Xprote “Ingod, dv AéAexrar 
Toic €Z eywnymwn cic TO Ai@NION TO HTOIMACMENON T@ AlaBOAW 20 
kai Toic ArréAorc ayToy. dé dpxal éxi Amin MAAK 
aima Kai CApKa AAA Tac Apydc kal 7a dvadéeperat, eis 7d Stan 

| KATAPFHCH TACAN Kai TACAN €Zoycian Kai Aynamin. TovT(w) Ta 
éveotata: raira dé éxioxepa ci divara dvadeperOa KocmoKpatopac 
TOY CKOTOYC TOYTOY, Kal odyi Twa dvOpwmwa GAXos dy Aé€yor 25 
Ta éxi ra Kai Mpdckaipa. pera TovTO 
idwyev tiva ra péddovta Kal (7a) Tov péAROvTA xpdvov 


THS THs Hpépas, 7) Ta peta Tov aldva Kal petra 
thy ekodov ciféws dravrnodpeva, Gre 6 Apywn TOY KOcMoy ToYTOY Kai Teves 30 


duvdpes Bovdjoovrat piv kpateiv Tod éxdnpynoavtos, ob 
éxi thy tod év "Ingod. Se 


Tpwpa obre Bd0s). pyrore (ody) rod 
s bd piv xara tA én TINEyMATIKA THC 35 
mionupiac, BdBous xara ra Sv ovdérepov Tov ev TH 
v Tod ci dé xai rapa Bewopevyy 
1S LII 18-35, 609 C-6 37 ff. Gog d 

ro LII 15. Ps. lxii (Ixi)4 Rom. vito,11 Col. iii 3-20 f. Matt. xxv 
oc 41 a1. Eph.vir2 22f. 1Cor.xv24 24f.Eph.vir2 26, 2 Cor.ivi8 
30. Jn.xiv30 35. Eph. vi 12 36. Phil. ii 10 

LII 14. efd0s dyapria éom ms pavaAy (wi VBC: read eldos duaprias tori Pavan 
ov (on. Turner 16. évX.’lLom.M 17.8vVBC:4vM 18, M: 
ro (sic) VB: 19. X. "Lom. M 20, bndyere VBC: mopeveode M 


70 aidmov om. M 21. abrov om, C 22. dpxds]+ pds rovs xoopoxpatopas M 
wal ra éfjs om. M 23. 2°om.M rotry M: rotvro VBC: either Origen 
uses éffs with the dative (cf. 1. 32 below) or, as I think, we should read rovrow here 


m. and inl. 33. Turner 25. al... dvOpimvaom,M 
or. Aéyou VBC: aot Aéyp M 26. dvapépecda: BC M: dvapéperar V 27. 

M: VBC xaiom.M frotadM: fra V: BC mad. dm. post 
B: (29) M rds hy. M: éveornevias VBC 
29. émorodjs BCM: émorodaisV 30. éwavtnodpeva V: M : dnarty- 
odpevaBC 31. abr@ VBC M 33 f. obre duvdpes.. . 
C: obre B400s M: Rufinus shews that dvvdyes is in its right place here, as 
ions well as the clause that follows it, ‘ subiungit deinde Neque uirtutes : species uidetur 
M: esse una ex pluribus rationabilibus creaturis non in corpore mortali uitam ducens’, 


But the words in M are also wanted for the sense 34.00vM: 8 VBC 35. 7a 
om.BC 37. Xporos M 
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ravrnv Kriow éoriv érépa TH piv Breropevy viv ovdérw 


LIII. 


xii 20, 21 obv exOpds cou, dav Bupa, 
airév’ yap GvOpaxas mupds thy xepadiy adrod. 
vind bwd Tod Kaxod, dv TH dya0G 7d Kaxdv. 


184v pds THv dpernv Kai Oewpiav Soxet weivy elvat Kai ds) 


tyelas dv rovavryny more Sipav & éxOpds Suphoy 
pera peravojoa ols qpaprev, dei tov dprov rewavte 
dav pH Kywn yoipoc dvdgios TUN Ariwn: Core 
5 tov éxOpov more (prev) Adyw SdacKadtxG wore (38) TH Tepi adrod. 
wai mantéc Andpdc Kepadi 6 Xpicroc, odkodv Tod éxOpod, &s SvTos 
évavriov TO Adyw dvOpdxwy Tod AoyiKod Srav doeBijs 
éxwv Kehadiy rov dvtixpurrov revy(cas pay)y Tov Tod dyiov dprov, Kai 
10 (Supjoas) Tis dyias myis 810 Kadov éotw Epyov 
GvOpaxas gore Adyous éxAexrovs emi Th(v) Tod Kepady(v): 
bn 6 Kypioc “Incoye Anadoi TOY CTémaTOC ayTOY, ToOUTO yap 
7d wip, ob «lev mp HAGON Badin éni THN fain, TOD dva- 
15 Xpeia iva Tod exOpod oirwés ciow of Adyou of 
éx Tod tpépecOar wewavra Tov éxOpov yiverat wore 
LIII R. 654 ¢ 
LIII 4. Matt. vii6 6.1Cor.xi3 12. 2 Thess. ii8 13. Lk. xii 49 
LIII om. BC 1. ds M : difos V 2. V: oxp M 5. wey... 
82M: om. V 7. tapaviferOa M : V 8. mupds V: 
Tod cod Adyy, TOU mupds M _— M Q. 
M: dyiov V:: rijs dyias rpamé{as M M: 
om. V épyov] om. M It. om. M Tiv...Kkepadrnv M: ris... 
Vi 16. 4 om. M + ExOpoD 18. M: V 


A. RaMSBOTHAM. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


LITURGICAL COMMENTS AND MEMORANDA. 


VIII 


Dom Connotty’s paper as to the ‘ Book of Life’ (/. 7: S. xiii p. 580) 
made me take out and again look at papers written by me in the spring 
of last year on this subject. 

To say the truth, with mind intent at that time on clearing just 
one little item—the place of ‘the diptychs’ in the Liturgy of Con- 
stantinople—it was not until Comment VII was finally out of hand 
that I so much as noticed those three or four lines of Mr Brightman 
forming the text for Dom Connolly’s article, in which (/. Z.S. xii p. 321) 
on the strength of remarks of the Jacobite Barsalibi in the twelfth 
century Mr Brightman reconstructs for us a section of the pre-anaphoral 
part of the mass at Jerusalem in the fourth (?) century. My attention 
once alive to this brief sentence, I lost no time in testing (so far as 
I knew how) its validity ; and on full consideration of the case, so far as 
information was then available, came to the conclusion that the practice 
among the Syrian Jacobites of reading the ‘ Book of Life’ in the pre- 
anaphoral part of the mass was not a survival among them of a practice 
once observed in Jerusalem in the fourth (?) century and abandoned 
there, but was a native East Syrian one borrowed from the usages of the 
region (see Homilies of Narsai pp. 107-108, 112) in which these Jacobites 
dwelt, and imported by them into their Liturgy of ‘St James’. I then 
dismissed the case from my mind. 

Now, however, that Dom Connolly has exhaustively treated the 
question from the Syrian Jacobite writers themselves, it has seemed 
to me that it would be useful to print such part of what I wrote last 
year as embodies general considerations relating to the practice whereby 
mention came to be made in the course of the public mass, or eucharistic 
service, of the names of particular persons as specific subjects of public 
prayer. I therefore give this section practically verbatim (up to p. 28 n. 1 
below), and then go on to say the things for the sake of which alone 
I originally took the trouble to deal in Warsai, Obs. III, with the subject 
of ‘the diptychs’ at all: things which last year I left in the state of 
inchoate jottings intelligible only to me, but here drawn out in full in 
a way I hope intelligible to others also. 
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Mr Brightman writes (7. 7..S. xii p. 321) as follows :— 


‘It is true that its diptychs [i.e. of the Greek “St James”] are now 
within the anaphora; but no doubt this is only a Byzantinism, for in 
the Jacobite rite [i.e. in the Syriac “St James”] the Lider vitae, when 
it was in use, was recited before the kiss of peace (Barsalibi Zxfositio 8).’ 


This sentence is composed of (a) a statement (‘no doubt’); (4) the 
reason or basis on which the statement stands. The statement under 
(a) when fully expressed is this: that in the rite of Jerusalem, the 
recital of the diptychs took place outside the anaphora, and that by and 
by, at a date not indicated, the recital of the diptychs at Jerusalem was, 
in imitation of the practice prevalent in the rite of Constantinople, 
transferred from some point outside the anaphora to a point within the 
anaphora, i.e. in the Great Intercession (which comes immediately 
after the Invocation) where we now find them. 

Not being aware of any previous treatment in detail of this particular 
question (which, indeed, is new to me), and therefore being at a loss 
what to think of it, I propose to draw out the considerations occurring 
to me as having a bearing upon it and proper to illustrate it. This 
is done not in the idea of advancing any particular view of the subject, 
but in the intention of eliciting such detailed treatment of the case as 
may either solidly establish or render probable the view formulated 
above. 

The examination I propose to make falls naturally into two parts : 
(1) a consideration of the conditions under which ‘the diptychs’ found 
an introduction into Christian public worship, in order to see, if possible, 
whether this may indicate any prima facie probability in favour of their 
use in one part rather than another of public divine worship ; (2) a con- 
sideration of what Barsalibi says as to the Liber vitae (Expositio ch. 8). 
[This is omitted here ; but it seemed to me that Z.xfositio ch. 8 could 
be duly understood and appreciated only when treated in combination 


with ch. 15 on the diptychs ; and it is in this way that I dealt with the 
case. | 


To begin with a matter that may at first sight seem trifling. ‘The 
Diptychs’ is the later technical term for what in its beginnings simply 
was, and was simply called, ‘the Names’, or ‘recital’, ‘suggesting’, 
of the Names. ‘The Diptychs’ are this simple recital formalized, 


ritualized ; a process completed by the early years of the fifth century 
(before which date, to my knowledge, this ritual term is not evidenced), 
with results which I have indicated elsewhere (//om. of Narsai p. 102). 
But it is not a question of mere distinction of words; in the fifth 
century the interest centring round the subject of the public recital 
of names in the mass had become definitely ‘ritual’, ‘ ecclesiastical ’, 
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‘formal’, whilst in the earlier period, in its origins, such recitals of 
names are purely ve/igious ; and in dealing with those origins it is with 
religious questions that we are primarily concerned. It will be well also 
to make clear our limits: for place we are mainly concerned with the 


' Greek-speaking East; for time with the fourth century or earlier. 


Moreover, what is ritually called ‘the diptychs of the dead’ alone will 
come into consideration ; ‘the diptychs of the living’ may be dismissed. 

As regards the practice of prayers for the dead in the early Christian 
Church, so far as these find expression in a liturgical service, there is 
a distinction to be borne in mind. We are particularly well informed 
as regards Africa in the third century’; and there we find the system 
of special masses (anniversaries) for and in the name of specified dead 
persons, which friends or relatives instituted in their behalf; but these 
were of the nature of private celebrations, and had nothing to do with 
the ordinary public worship and common assemblies. In these ‘ private 
celebrations’ the whole point and business of them was concerned with 
a definite individual person (or it might be more than one) of interest 
to those who had the service celebrated. But in the public prayers 
and common worship, in the public worship of the assemblies, at the 
‘Sunday mass’ of the ‘congregations’, the commemoration of the 
departed was in general terms only, or at most with specification of 
groups and categories. This, indeed, is an inference from the system 
(it was no less) so indubitably and abundantly witnessed to, so far as 
Africa is concerned, of private, if we may so speak, ‘domestic’ celebra- 
tions for the dead on the one hand, on the other the entire absence of 
any indication at this period of ‘recital of names’ of dead at the public 
masses, taken in combination with a matter immediately to be adverted 
to. Moreover, there is, to my knowledge, in the first three centuries 
nothing to be found in the documents of ¢he nature of appropriation of 
the common and public mass service to private and personal intentions on 
behalf of particular and specified dead persons. 

The recital, indeed, of particular names in the public mass which we 
find by the middle of the fourth century already existing, at least in the 
Delta? (that is in a region-not far south-west of Palestine), of which 
Serapion gives us a specimen, is quite a different thing; it is a new 

1 At the risk of seeming insistent I must again refer in this connexion to 
Dr F. Wieland’s Mensa und Confessio (Lentner, Munich, 1906), and not merely to 
pp. 161-163 but to his whole treatment of the case of the African Church ; adding 
that I think a knowledge of it is now a sine qua non for those who would deal with 
the ancient liturgy of that Church. Those who would wish to understand the 
matter in its full liturgical bearings will also peruse and consider (and it can only 
be with profit) the later controversy between Dr Wicland and Fr Dorsch, S.J., 
tedious and tiresome as this course may scem to be. (1912.) 

2 In J.T.S. vol. xii p. 391 and p. 397 n. 1 for ‘ Upper Egypt’ read ‘ Lower Egypt’. 
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departure, and that not merely in a matter of form, but in religious idea. 
Here we find the religious mind, zealous on behalf of its dead, no 
longer content with the mere generalities of the prayers of the public 
liturgy, but the very public liturgy of the church and the common 
prayer of all the assembly, the mass now in course of being celebrated, 
is, by the introduction of a public recital of particular and individual 
names of dead, viewed as, and in some way intended to be, specially 
appropriated to the particular benefit (over and above the common 
scot and lot provided for by the traditional practice) of a few select 
and specified individuals. In what particular sense this innovation was 
conceived by its promoters it is not important, and might be vain, to 
define ; the common experience of pious movements in all ages tells us 
that the very persons who initiate such kind of novelties are precisely 
those not in the habit of first thinking out the meaning of what they 
do and induce others to do. Certain it is that the introduction of the 
practice interesting us here has introduced also ambiguities and complica- 
tions as to the rationale of the matter which the keenest theological wits 
have, up to the present, not been able quite fairly to smooth out. 

Before we go further, it may be well that we should observe that the 
recital of names of ‘ offerers’ existing in the fourth century in the West 
stands on quite a different footing, and has quite other implications 
than those attaching to the public recital of the names of a few select 
dead persons in the public mass. 

This recital of names of dead persons at such public and common 
service could, it is obvious, have been made conveniently and suitably at 
many points of the service, or even before the service began, or else before 
the mass of the faithful. As a matter of fact the extant liturgical texts 
of churches of that region in which the recital of names of particular 
dead persons in the public eucharistic service or mass is first evidenced 
—I mean the region whose shores are washed by the waters of the 
Eastern Mediterranean—all agree in assigning this recital to one and 
the same place ; namely that point of the General Intercession at which 
is made a commemoration of the dead in general terms, whether that 
Intercession be found (as in ‘ Mark’) before the consecration, or after 
it. In a word, in these liturgies the ‘names’, ‘the diptychs’, appear 

1 When writing Observation III on Narsai (1909) I said (p. 111) that there seems 
to be no evidence which would allow us to say positively at what point of the 
service ‘ the diptychs’ were read at Antioch. But at the point which we have now 
reached (see J.7.S. April 1911, pp. 400-401 ; and, I may add, the present Com- 
ment) in clearing the history of ‘ diptychs’ (a question which I did no more than 
open in that Observation), the reservation made in 1909 is no longer necessary, and 
1 feel that we may now assert with some confidence that the diptychs must have 


been in use at Antioch by the close of the fourth century, and that their place was 
at the point of the Great Intercession indicated above in the text. (1912.) 
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as an extension (in another sense, as a special orientation) of that 
general commemoration of the dead in special classes or categories 
found in the liturgical forms of ‘Great Intercession’, and expressed in 
a summary way by Cyril of Jerusalem (Cavech. myst. v 9) as ‘for the 
deceased holy fathers and bishops and in a word all of ours who have 
already fallen asleep’ (drAGs trav év our dead. 

As regards this combination of the diptychs of the dead with the 
Great Intercession, the contrast afforded by Serapion is, I think, of 
special interest in view of the unanimity on this point of the other 
Greek Liturgies. And this contrast is heightened in that Serapion is 
the only one of those Liturgies in which the Great Intercession falls 
outside (and also before) the anaphora. Moreover, in Serapion instead 
of one continuous ‘Great Intercession’ there is a series of separate 
prayers (Nos. 22-27) for different classes of persons ; and no General 
Intercession is embodied in Serapion’s ‘canon’ or ‘anaphora’ (edx7 
Tov mpoopdpov it is called in Serapion, title at p. 4, cf. p. 21 lL. 1, 
Wobbermin’s edition in Zexte und Untersuchungen, N. F. ii 3, 1899). 
These separate Prayers of Intercession (or of blessing) were, according 
to the order of Serapion’s liturgy, all said defore the ‘canon’ or ‘anaphora’; 
and in order that there should be no mistake about this there is that 
rarity in earliest liturgical books,’ a special rubrical direction on the 
subject : ‘ All these prayers are performed before’ the ‘anaphora’ (apo 
THs edxis TOD mpoodpopov p. 21); this is one of only two rubrics in the 
book ; the other relates to the recital of the names of the dead in that 
clause of the anaphora which is a prayer for the dead. 

In the ‘anaphora’ of Serapion, immediately sequent on the Invoca- 
tion for the descent of the Logos on the gifts, comes a prayer for 
communicants ; thus :— 


‘That the cup may become the blood of the Truth’ [S. P. C. K. 
volume, p. 63; with these words ends the Invocation; the text then 


1 In what follows I adopt the translation of the lately deceased Bishop of 
Salisbury: Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer-Book, Brown & Co., Salisbury, 1899, a 
reprint ‘in a limited issue’, and with a ‘tentative Introduction’ (pp. 3-14), from 
the Salisbury Diocesan Gazette; and eleven years later (1910), with the advantage 
of mature consideration, and other help, the second S.P.C.K. edition in the series 
of ‘ Early Church Classics’ ; the Introduction occupies pp. 7-59. What follows in 
the text is written with the little S.P.C.K. volume always in hand and under my 
eye. I would specially mention in this connexion the following :—The titles or 
headings within square brackets, whatever the type used, pp. 63-64, 83, 89, 
introduced with a view to bringing the prayers under the scheme of Liturgical 
Systematics; and in the Introduction the fully elaborated schema for Serapion at 
pp. 36-41. (1912.) 

2 It is worthy of notice that in the ‘Clementine’ Liturgy the ‘rubrics’ are (com- 
paratively speaking) both numerous and full, 
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s:] ‘and make all who communicate to receive a medicine of 
life for the healing of every sickness, &c. . .. For we have invoked thee, 
the uncreated, through the only-begotten in holy spirit. Let this people 
receive mercy . . . let angels be sent forth as companions to the people 
for the bringing to naught of the evil one and for the establishment of 
the Church’ |then comes the clause of prayer for the dead ; and then 
the ‘anaphora’ ‘proceeds :| ‘ Receive also the thanksgiving [eixapioriav] 
of the people, and bless those who have offered the offerings and the 
thanksgivings [ra Kai tas and grant health. . . of 
soul and body to this whole people through the only-begotten Jesus 
Christ’ &c. (doxology). (S. P. C. K. volume, pp. 63-64.) 


What are we to think of these two pieces of prayer which are disjoined 
by the prayer for the dead? Who are the subjects of it? Who are 
those described as ‘this people’, ‘the people’ (twice), ‘this whole 
people’?" ‘The question may be asked: do the two portions of text, 
disjoined by the clause of prayer for the dead, really relate to one and 
the same class of persons, and those persons the people present in 
church, the communicants ? 

Before attempting to frame an answer to this question, the following 
considerations occur as necessary to be borne in mind :— 

(1) Any one acquainted with the Greek Liturgies, ‘James’ and 
‘Basil’, ‘Clement’ and ‘Chrysostom’, and the Egyptian ‘ Mark’, will 
recall how there comes immediately sequent on the Invocation for the 
‘making’, &c., the Body and Blood of Christ by the descent of the 
Divine Spirit, the Holy Ghost, a formal prayer for communicants. 

(z) Moreover, it is important to recall the earliest history of the 
practice and duty of holy communion, how it was (at all events up to 
Serapion’s time) an incident, an inevitable incident, of attendance at 
the ordinary Sunday service of divine worship; how all those baptized 
and in full enjoyment of church fellowship present at the service were 
actual communicants, even the children. 

(3) There is a third point, and it needs to be dealt with at some 
length, namely, that ‘congregationalist’ sense (if I may so speak) 
characterizing the Christian life and the Christian assemblies and the 
Church services, which is clearly perceptible in documents of the second 
and third centuries, the expression of which, however, is singularly 
weakened by the close of the fourth. A ritual sign of this ‘sense’ 
which should appeal to the liturgist is the stress laid on the offerings of 
the people, especially of the bread and wine for the communion. A living 
and convincing expression of what I have called the ‘congregationalist ’ 
sense in early Christian church life is given by the Syriac Didascalia. 


1 What follows has been written this year after I took out the old papers to look 
atagain. (1912.) 
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‘There is’, says H. Achelis, who had studied the book more carefully, 
perhaps, than any one else, ‘a particular charm in drawing out the 
picture of Christian life which the Syriac Didaskalia affords us; for 
there is no other ancient Christian document from which we are able 
in anything like so complete a way to gain such accurate information 
as to all sides of the congregational life (Gemeindeleben)’ (Die syrische 
Didaskalia p. 266). In his second dissertation on the work he has 
carefully gathered together for us all the details ; yet, to gain a due and 
just impression of the life, the book itself (from, at all events, ch. 10, 
that is) must be read. It is true that a sense of the ‘ Catholic Church’, 
and of a Catholic communion, is present as a living and real idea, as 
the sum and expression of the one communion and common belief of the 
Christian churches throughout the world, but not yet that organized 
realization of the idea, that ‘Catholic and Apostolic Church’, that 
‘Catholica’, exclusive and proscriptive, as found subsequently to the 
legislation of Theodosius I by the closing years of the fourth century. 
Full as is the account of ‘Church life’ in the Didascalia, we look to it 
in vain for a description of the Church services themselves, their details, 
and the kind of prayers said at them; of the Eucharist itself what is 
said is indeed curiously meagre; although—and this (for a reason 
already indicated) is, I think, quite significant—the most important and 
interesting passage relating to the subject deals with the question of the 
offering of the bread and wine by the people. 

I venture to think that so far as the Eucharistic Service is concerned, 
at least from the Eucharistic (or Consecration) prayer to the end, 
the Prayer-Book of Serapion (after allowing for certain Egyptian or 
Alexandrine features which can be distinctly specified and perhaps 
circumscribed) presents us accurately with a specimen of the sort 
of prayers said in this part of the Eucharistic Service in the 
quarter where the Didascalia was written; not, I hasten to add, of 
course, verbally the same, but in spirit (I might almost add, as if in 
date) identical. We have not, indeed, textually the anaphora of the 
Didascalia community, but the next best thing, a veritable own brother. 
However it may be with such an obviously personal ‘ view’, one thing 
will be clear to the attentive reader of Serapion : namely, that it is the 
dominantly ‘congregational’ phase of Christian developement which 
still finds full religious-ritual expression in his ‘ Prayer-Book’, late 
as is its date. Of this I think no one will entertain a doubt who will 
compare the first six items of the ‘ Prayer-Book’ (= the consecration 
and communion prayers) with the corresponding portion of (say) the 
‘Liturgy of St James’, whether in its Greek or in its Syriac form (Br. 
Pp. 50 sqq., 85 sqq.). In the prayers following the consecration prayer 
in ‘Serapion’ (No. 1 of the Book) we have the same sort of mention of 
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‘the people’, ‘this people’, in the obvious sense of this congregation, 
the people here present, a congregation of communicants (Wobbermin, 
p. 7 ll. 1-3, 5-6, 13-14; p. 8 ll. 7-8). When, then, it is said in the 
concluding portions (Wobbermin, p. 6 Il. 5-12, 15-24) of the consecra- 
tion-prayer of Serapion (separated as they are by the clause of prayer 
for the dead, ll. 13-15): ‘let this people receive mercy’ (I. 10), ‘let 
angels be companions to the people’ (Il. 11-12), ‘receive the eucharist 
of the people’ (1. 18), ‘grant health .. . and advancement of soul and 
body to this whole people’ (Il. 20-21): the kind of people which the 
composer of this prayer has in mind when writing, is (so it seems to 
me) one and the same in both of the parts of the prayer which are now 
separated by the ‘dead’ clause ; namely, those here present and about to 
be receivers of that Eucharist upon which the blessing of God had just 
been invoked. 

It appears to me, then, that to treat the concluding portion of the 
‘eucharistic’ (or consecration-) prayer of Serapion which follows the 
Invocation (as is done in the late Bishop of Salisbury’s little volume *) 
as if it were an incipient ‘General Intercession’, a first elementary 
sketch of this sort of prayer, is not merely to obscure, or even to obliterate, 
the real nature of this part of Serapion’s eucharistic prayer, but it is also 
to introduce a wrongly conceived suggestion, calculated to lead the reader 
astray in regard to that particular detail in the eucharistic service of 
this ‘ Prayer-Book’ which is, if not the most singular, yet precisely 
the most important liturgical feature of this precious relic of Christian 
antiquity. The most singular feature, that which seems chiefly to attract 
our attention to-day from its bearing on disputes, is doubtless the Invo- 
cation of the Logos; but the feature which is most important for the 
history of Greek liturgical developement in the critical period (that is, 
the fourth century) is the placing of the Intercession in the service 
before the canon, with an express rubric on the subject. For by 
this the ‘ Prayer-Book’ preserves the earlier order of the eucharistic 
service antecedent to the developement found e.g. in the Liturgy of 
the Apostolic Constitutions ; an order (as I consider) which must have 
been universal in the third century. I mean one ‘in which the passage 
from the consecration to the communion is direct and without inter- 
vening “Great Intercession” ’, the intervening prayers (if any) ‘relating to 
and bearing on the communicants themselves and their approaching act 
of communion’ (/. 7... xii p. 395). Such order is preserved for us 
still quite clearly in the Anaphora of the Ethiopic Church Ordinances 


1 See the titles lettered D E F pp. 63-64, and cf. also pp. 40-41. It will be 
observed that the references given at this latter place to the liturgies of ‘ Mark’, 
‘Coptic Jacobites’, and ‘Abyssinian Jacobites’, are references to quite other 
parts of the service. 
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(Br. pp. 189 sqq.), and (if I may venture to refer to a document which 
seems so greatly, or even generally, discredited among the liturgical 
experts) the Roman Canon.’ This is also substantially the case (though 
not so obviously) in the primitive and native liturgy of the East-Syrian 
Church, called the Liturgy of Addai and Mari or of the Apostles 


(Br. pp. 288 sqq.). It is the case also with the liturgies of Gaul and 
Spain. 
If I had then to give a name to and classify the concluding part of 


1 The precise character of the (now proverbial) ‘dislocation’ of this prayer can 
be expressed in a simple formula which will make the case obviously clear, On 
the revival of liturgical studies consequent on the Oxford movement, the late 
Dr J. M. Neale gave two specimens of parallelizing the Liturgies: in the Tetralogia 
Liturgica, 1849; and (in translation) in the Introduction to the History of the 
Eastern Church, 1850. In the former work he printed in parallel columns 
‘St Chrysostom’, the Mozarabic, ‘St James’ and ‘St Mark’; in the latter 
(pp. 380-459), for the preanaphoral part of the liturgy, ‘St Chrysostom’, the 
Armenian, ‘Coptic St Basil’, and, ‘as the connecting link of the Eastern and 
Western Rites’ (p. 379), the Mozarabic; for the anaphora (pp. 530-703) eight 
texts are given : ‘St Chrysostom’, the Armenian, ‘ St James’, ‘St Basil’, ‘St Mark’, 
‘Coptic St Basil’, the Mozarabic, and, as representative of the rite of the Eastern 
Syrians, the Liturgy of ‘ Theodore’, which hitherto had ‘ never appeared in Eng- 
lish’ (p.529). The Tetralogia seems to be now a forgotten book, and the Jntroduc- 
tion, besides being rather scarce, seems, so far as the translation and parallelizing 
of the liturgies are concerned, in much the same plight. But they both seem 
to me still very useful to the liturgical student, and not the less so inasmuch as they 
present so much mere white paper. In the preface to the Tetralogia, with that 
simplicity and candour of his which altogether counterbalances all the ignorances and 
errors which at this time of day may be easily objected to him, Dr Neale expresses 
the results on his own mind of the task he had undertaken: ‘At quam primum me 
huic operi accinxi (he says) vix dici potest quam paene molestiarum undique molibus 
obruebar ., . tam immane inter se differunt Liturgiae Orientales ut vix communis 
ratio conferendi eas inveniri possit’ (pp. xl, xli); and on this note he continues to 
the end of the Preface. A generation later another method was entered on, that 
adopted by the Rev. C. E. Hammond in Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford 
1878). This method consisted in cutting up the Liturgies into sections (to each of 
which a more or less technical name was given), eighteen in all, designed to 
exhibit the ‘Rationale of the Service’, the sections being (for purposes of 
formulation) designated by the letters A to T. The portion corresponding to 
the Roman Canon in the correct formula is: L+M+N+0O. The Roman Canon 
on this system results in the formula : 

O(a) 

The only difficulty that I find in this newer method, which evidently shews the 
‘dislocation’ of the Roman Canon at a glance, is that it proceeds on the basis of 
a late developement in the history of Liturgy ; and hence, however convenient for 
the delivery of a ‘ Lehre der Liturgik’, or a ‘System of Liturgick’ in the lecture- 
room of a theological seminary, when used as a Ductor Dubitantium through the 
obscurities and perplexities of the earlier history of the Eucharistic service, I must 
confess, judging from my own experience, that it positively increases those per- 
plexities as we try to thread a way through the mazes of that history. 
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the Eucharistic Prayer of Serapion (Wobbermin, p. 6 Il. 5-12, and 1. 15 
to the end; S. P. C.K. volume, p. 63 1. 17 ‘and make all’ to p. 64 1. 6, 
and |. 16 to end of page) I should describe it as Prayer for the Com- 
municants, instead of, as in the Bishop of Salisbury’s volume: ‘ C. [part 
of] Invocation’; ‘D. The Intercession for the Living’; ‘F. Prayer 
for those who have offered.’ 

Before going on to consider Serapion’s clause of intercession for the 
dead I should like to make two remarks. 

1. First for some words as to ‘the diptychs’, and I should like to 
think of them as the last I shall have to write on this particular 
subject. Noone can be more sensible of its dull and wearisome character 
than I, no one can be more thoroughly tired of it; though it is also 
true that the subject has a side of human interest, which would prove 
attractive to the philosophic mind of cynical tendencies. But, liturgically, 
there was absolute necessity to put ‘the diptychs’ in their right place 
in the service in the different rites, before it could become so much as 
possible to deal with a firm hand with a matter of vital importance 
for the true appreciation and understanding of the early history and 
developement of Christian liturgy, namely, the place of what the 
systematists call ‘the Great Intercession’ in those rites. Looking 
round now I think that, so far as I can see, the question of ‘the 
diptychs’ has been cleared, with a single exception; that is, ‘the 
diptychs’ and Serapion. In turning to the Bishop of Salisbury’s 
volume I find at No. 27 (one of the pre-anaphoral intercession prayers, 
p- 89) this title in brackets: ‘ Prayer and fixed diptychs on behalf of 
those who make offerings’, and a dozen lines below, between these 
words of the prayer ‘ Receive us, O God of truth’ and ‘ Receive this 
people’, the following sub-title inserted in brackets: ‘ Fixed diptychs’ ; © 
see also the schema in the Introduction, p. 39 (B). I find in the volume 
no explanation of any kind whatever of this title and sub-title, and thus 
am thrown back on myself to find the meaning or justification of them. 
This being so, I observe (a) that there is no ground or evidence whatever 
in Serapion’s Prayer-Book itself for supposing that any ‘diptychs’ were said 
in the course of the pre-anaphoral intercessory prayers ; (4) that the 
general history discountenances any such idea as the use of ‘diptychs’ 
in Serapion’s days, inasmuch as the recital of names at this time was in 
the still elementary stage of a practice of piety and devotion, whereas 
the ritualism of ‘the diptychs’ is unknown to history until the fifth 
century. My intention, however, is not to criticize but to do something 
else. Needless to say that any treatment of the subject of Serapion 
and ‘the diptychs’ in which evidence, or reasons that will bear 
reflexion and examination, may be adduced, will receive from me 
careful and respectful consideration. But meantime I would—may 
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I say, as a layman writing in a journal professedly theological >— 
earnestly and most respectfully beg that questions of this kind or 
novelties proposed, in a subject so difficult and obscure as Early 
Liturgy, may not be treated as the case of the diptychs is treated in 
the late Bishop of Salisbury’s little volume. 

2. I should like to observe that the considerations which have been 
developed in this Comment generally are not such as concern merely 
those persons commonly nowadays designated by the name of liturgical 
experts. On the contrary, they are a matter of concern to all enquirers 
who are interested in and pursue the study of the early history of the 
Christian Church, and in particular of early Christian religious life; 
whereof public worship and the church service is an item of (as 
I believe) primary importance. And I would add that it is precisely 
this class of enquirers, in touch with many sides of early Christian 
feeling, thought, and belief, to whom in the last resort it will fall to 
pass a definitive judgement on the sort of questions and ideas— 


essential part though they are of the strictly liturgical ‘ discipline ’—that 
have been dealt with above. 


Duly to understand the questions that arise out of Serapion’s Inter- 
cession for the departed, which comes in so abruptly in the middle of 
a prayer for the communicating congregation, there should come in 
here a preliminary enquiry on one point, one small point, of detail, 
namely, the manner and style of formulation in the Greek Liturgies of 
the items and clauses of the ‘ Great Intercession’, and the form of words 
introducing each clause, but more especially the first. But I prefer to 
hold over this enquiry to form the subject of Comment IX. That 
enquiry will be concerned with a mere comparison of texts, and may 
be felt to delay the ‘action’ of the present argument unduly ; and so 
I come at once to give the reader my ‘ view’ or ‘ conclusion’ in regard to 
the place of the clause of intercession for the dead in Serapion’s Eucharistic 
Prayer, with its specification of names of individual persons. But here 
it is necessary to say that I can do no more than offer my opinion, my 
‘view’, and explain how I come by it; for no means exist, so far as 
I can see, for applying to the case any process that can justly be termed 
a real verification. I would add, however, that slight and unimportant 
as on the surface the matter to be enquired into may seem, it is on this 
one matter of prayer for the dead in the Eucharistic service that the 
actual line of developement taken in Christian Public Worship depends 
more than on any other single factor. 

What I have now to say falls under three heads: (1) a passage of 
St Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. Myst. v 9-10), as to which see already in 
Narsat p. 101 n. 3; (2) the conditions and circumstances in which we 
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find the Intercession for the dead in Serapion ; (3) the position held by the 
Church of Jerusalem in the mind and esteem of the new ‘Christian World’ 
when Constantine had built the church of the Holy Sepulchre there. 

1. In Narsai (loc. cit.) it was said that Cyril had not in view in the 
passage there quoted ‘an objection to prayers for the dead as such’, and 
that ‘no word of condemnation or disapproval comes from him of the 
“many ”’ whose objections he undertakes to meet. In this connexion 
it will be instructive to compare and weigh the treatment of the case of 
prayer for the dead by Epiphanius Haer. 75, against Aérius. Of course, 
I need hardly say that the whole of this section, this ‘heresy’, must be 
read and considered before we are in a position to profit by that part 
of it which concerns us; and that we must bear in mind Epiphanius’s 
habitual tone and temper which come out remarkably well in Haer. 75. 
Two points stand out as of interest: (a) the way in which, the words by 
which, he introduces the subject ; (4) the way in which he meets the 
objection made. As regards (a): Epiphanius represents Aérius as 
making his objection thus: rive 7G Adyw pera Odvarov 6vopdlere, pyoiv, 
évéparta teOvedtuv .. .(Migne P. Gr. xlii 502 A); and when he comes to 
the confutation of Aérius, Epiphanius introduces the case thus : "Erera 
88 wepi Tod évépara Tov . . . (col. 513 B). From the 
statement of both the objection and the case it would seem clear that the 
occasion, the cause, of the objection being taken was recital of zames. 
As regards (4): in comparing the manner in which the two apologists 
meet objectors, we find Cyril and Epiphanius agree in classifying the dead 
of whom zowvpeba into two classes, though in the latter 
writer the distinction is not made with the same sharpness and clearness 
of point as in the former. One class is the class of ‘sinners’, our 
brethren deceased for whose salvation we hope, and these we make 
mention of that we may entreat the mercy of God on them ; the other 
class we mention is that of ‘the just’: fathers and patriarchs, prophets 
and apostles, &c., that we may glorify God on account of them. 
It is in the reasons given by the two writers that the contrast between 
them is so significant. To Epiphanius (whilst, of course, insisting on 
the profit to dead brethren of our prayers for them) a chief and 
principal recommendation of the practice, that which he puts in the 
forefront, is that it helps to strengthen the belief of the survivors in the 
communion of saints, of which St Cyril says nothing ; whilst on the 
other hand Epiphanius is entirely silent on the point of the considera- 
tion which Cyril puts forward, namely, that such prayer is of the 
greatest service peyioryny dvnow to the dead if made when the Holy and 
Awful Victim is lying there and then on the altar after the consecration 
(imép dv dvadpépera, dyias Kai 
Ovoias) (Catech. Myst. v 9). 
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It is only hen, having delivered this point of definite teaching in 
a positive and simple manner to the new converts, that St Cyril lets 
them know they must be prepared to hear ‘many’ who do not share 
this point of view ; and will hear it said: ‘What is the profit to a soul 
departed from this world in his sins, or even without sins’—not, be it 
observed, if we pray for him or her, but—‘if mention be made of him 
in the prayer?’ (éav émi Is the rpocevyy 
here ‘ prayer’ in a general way? or that prayer whereof it is said ‘intra 
in cubiculum tuum’, &c. (Matt. vi 6)? or is it prayer said in the 
Christian assembly for public worship? Seeing that this lecture of 
St Cyril to the new converts is exclusively designed as, and is devoted to, 
an explanation of public worship, of what these new Christians will see 
and hear in the celebration of the mass, it seems to me more reasonable 
to suppose that when he says émi rijs mpocevyis, what Cyril means is 
public prayer, is, indeed, the ‘canon’ itself of the ‘mass’ which he 
is actually explaining. And on a consideration of §§ 9 and 10 of 
Catech. Myst. v, it will be seen ‘that we are in fact here in Cyril in 
presence of those ideas possessing the mind of Chrysostom at Antioch 
and Constantinople a generation later’, for which see /, ZS. xii 
PP- 394-395, 400-401. 

Indeed, left to myself, and until the whole case, with all its conditions 
taken into account, is otherwise and better explained to me, I con- 
sider that the phrase of Cyril ri dqeAcirar .. . dav ent 
Tpocerxys pynpovedyrat refers not to prayer for the dead, in general and 
as such, but to what Aérius (in Epiphanius) means when he says évopa- 
dvépara rebvewtwv, and Epiphanius when he says zepi rod dévopara 
Aéyew ; and that it finds its due explanation in the assumption that 
already at this date the names of persons recently deceased and known 
to the congregation were read out at this point of the mass in the church 
of Jerusalem. 

2. But I feel indefinitely strengthened in such an idea on considera- 
tion of the case of Serapion’s Eucharistic Prayer. The clause of 
intercession for the dead occurs, as it were wedged in, without con- 
nexion, either verbal or by suggestion in thought, with what goes before 
or after; it occurs, as already pointed out, between two parts of the 
prayer for one and the same living ‘ people’, the congregation, com- 
municants. Moreover Serapion’s is a service in which prayer of inler- 
cession is over and done with before the specifically eucharistic part of 
the service so much as begins ; and his service is the liturgy of a church 
(Thmuis) dependent on and in the near neighbourhood of an Apostolic 
Church, Alexandria, which, even in the later developement of its 
liturgy, when it had freely adopted elements derived from the liturgy 
of Jerusalem, admitted no intercessory prayer after the consecration, 
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but from that point onwards is concerned only with communion and 
the communicants.' Moreover, this clause of Serapion particularly 
arrests attention inasmuch as it, for the first time in Christian antiquity, 
evidences, and that in a clear and unmistakeable way, the recital of 
particular names in the intercession for the dead. It seems to me then 
that the indications all point to one thing, namely, that the Intercession 
for the dead as found nearly at the end of Serapion’s Eucharistic Prayer 
is an interpolation; a novelty introduced from without, a practice not 
in accordance with the tradition of the region in which Thmuis is 
situated, that is the Alexandrine patriarchate. But, if so, whence was 
this novelty derived, from what church was it borrowed? This 
brings us to our third point, a consideration of what the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre built by Constantine meant for the Church of 
Jerusalem and (to use a modern expression) for the Christian World 
of that day. 

3. Whatever we may be disposed to think of Dr Heisenberg’s 
reconstruction of Constantine’s church of the Holy Sepulchre, his 
volume is of the highest value and importance for the way in which 
he brings out the ‘epoch-making’ character of that edifice in the history 
of the Christian religion and Church.? This was the case in two respects. 
First, because this edifice, a marvel of splendour in the eyes of all the 
world, was by its very site, as the builders themselves (cf. Eusebius) 
and the immediately succeeding generations (cf. Jerome) were loud to 
declare, an outward and visible sign of the triumph of the new religion 
on the spot of an actual sanctuary—a temple of Astarte, of the Syria 


1 It might be well here simply to read ‘St Mark’, Br. 134. 22-139. As to the scrap 
of diaconal (intercessory) litany, pp. 138. 20-139. 6, left-hand columns, I need hardly 
add that this is in my opinion no part of the native and authentic ‘ Markan’, that 
is Alexandrian, rite. Everything cannot be done at once; I hope to give to the 
subject of ‘litanies’ consideration and treatment in due time and place, when a few 
other questions have been dealt with and in some measure (I trust) cleared. 

2 Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, zwei Basiliken Konstantins, J. E. Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1908, vol. i. The directly relative portions for the present question are : 
pp. iv-v; the ‘Introduction’, pp. 1-4; the section on Eusebius, pp. 16 sqq. ; cf. p. 46 ; 
and the final chapter, pp. 197-235. There is in this last much to be found that 
will be distasteful or even repugnant in respect of the author’s view, emphasized 
with repeated insistence, how, on this spot so specially holy in Christian eyes and 
to the Christian sense, the old, the non-Christian, survived, and is, in a way, 
represented in the new ; and how it is here, once again, a case of the infusion of 
new ideas into old and enduring forms. Readers quite naturally, justifiably, may 
stop for very impatience, or even pain ; but it may be useful to remember that this, 
at bottom and in principle, is but a manifestation, however displeasing it be in 
casu, of that idea of continuity which within the last fifty years or so has come to 
affect, in some respects to dominate, our fundamental conceptions. I mention all 
this because such patience with Dr Heisenberg in pursuing his favourite ideas is 
a necessary condition of really profiting (for our present purposes) by his book. 
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Dea—of the older and native Palestinian cult in its most characteristic 
manifestation. But there is another feature of the case, and of enduring 
interest: the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was the starting-point for 
a new religious developement in Christianity itself; it was for the great 
body of Christians, and in reference to the ordinary and traditional 
Christian mind, the embodiment of a new idea—it was a pilgrimage- 
church. And, from the very site itself, the pilgrimage was one with 
which no other could by any possibility compete.t We are in these 
latter days so much accustomed to the idea of Christian pilgrimage to 
holy places that it may perhaps be somewhat hard for many of us 
to realize all that this pilgrimage-church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem means in the history and developement of Christian piety 
and devotion. Those who can recognize and realize what have been 
the effects in the past half-century in the Roman Catholic Church as 
a whole of the pilgrimage of Lourdes in the region of devotional ideas, 
thoughts and notions, will be on the road to enter into an understanding 
of the effects of the new Church in Jerusalem in respect of the piety 
and worship of that day. There is a third consideration which must 
not be lost sight of here. The church of the Holy Sepulchre was an 
embodiment and expression too of the ideas and feelings in regard to 
cult and public worship of Constantine himself and of so many other 
converts, that class of persons of rank and influence who in the course 
of the fourth century ‘joined the Church’, became sometimes, indeed, 
main pillars and chief protectors, without, however, formally taking upon 
themselves the responsibilities implied by Christian baptism. In many 
senses, then, this church of the Holy Sepulchre was a new creation. 
Now at the very beginning of the Intercession of ‘St James’ we 
meet (so it seems to me) with an indication of the presence in the 
Liturgy itself of the new cultual spirit. It begins not with prayer for 
the Catholic Church as in the ‘ Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions’ 
(Antioch) and in ‘St Mark’ (Alexandria), but thus: ‘We offer (them) 
also to Thee, O Lord, for Thy Holy Places which Thou hast glorified 
by the divine manifestation of Thy Christ and by the advent of Thine 


1 We may here usefully recall how it was not until the glory of the Holy Sepulchre 
church had departed on the taking of Jerusalem in 614, that the vogue of pilgrimage 
to the church of St Peter in Rome, for the west, fairly began; and how it was not 
until the early years of the seventh century that there began to make their appear- 
ance those Pilgrims’ Guide Books for Rome illustrated by G. B. de Rossi in vol.i of 
his Roma Sotterranea, and those collections of Roman inscriptions brought together 
in vol. ii of his Jnscriptiones. To these latter must now be added the inscriptions 
(four, or seven ?) found by Professor Levison in the Cambridge MS Kk. iv 6 of 
the Liber pontificalis, printed by him Neues Archiv xxxi pp. 352 sqq. (1910), and 
conveniently brought together with remarks by Mgr Mercati, Rassegna Gregoriana 
1910, coll. 47-50, as having ‘a most special interest for us Romans’. 
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All-holy Spirit, especially for the glorious Sion, the Mother of all 
churches’ (Br. 54. 24-27) ; and the Intercession only then has: ‘And 
for Thy holy Catholic and Apostolic Church throughout all the world’ 
(ibid. ll. 27-29). 

Whether this kind of localism is in accord with the tone and temper 
of the Christian mind and piety as exhibited in the writings of the 
second and third centuries, is a question the decision as to which falls 
to be made, not to the liturgical specialist, but rather to those who have 
given their attention to the history of the Christians, in its widest 
sense, during that period. For my own part, until better instructed, I 
cannot but think this localism accords neither with the general character 
of the Christian religious sense or Christian piety generally in those 
centuries, nor with the case of Jerusalem in particular ; and that it is a 
novelty. However that may be, one thing is certain, namely, that this 
feature of the Intercession of ‘St James’ entirely agrees with the spirit 
manifested in the Catecheses of St Cyril, which are full of a doubtless 
pardonable local self-consciousness and, it may be permissible to add, 
self-complacency. To me it appears that this item of the Intercession in 
which Jerusalem is put in the forefront as being the place glorified by 
the footsteps of God made Man, of the Redeemer of Mankind, and 
‘Sion’ (whatever precisely this word was understood by the composer 
of the prayer to mean) as the Mother of all churches, is itself a speaking 
witness to and exemplification of what I have called elsewhere ‘the new 
sense, feeling, religious sentiment induced by, or following on, the 
triumph of the Church’ (‘On the History of the Christian Altar’, 
Downside Review, July 1905, pp. 160-161 ; separate print, pp. 9-10). 

When novelty meets us (as in the case of the rubric in Serapion as to 
recital of names of dead in the Consecration Prayer and after the con- 
secration) I should be naturally disposed (especially in view of St Cyril’s 
Catech. Myst. v §§ 9-10) to ask myself whether Jerusalem may not have 
been the source of inspiration to Serapion for this novelty. We know 
how at once (the Pilgrim of Bordeaux of A.D. 333 is speaking testimony 
as to matter of fact here), whilst it was in course of building 
(326-336) and before it was yet quite complete, this new church in 
Jerusalem excited both deep admiration and piety through the Christian 
world. For its dedication troops of bishops came from all parts, from 
the Nile Delta as well as from elsewhere ; and for men like Serapion of 
Thmuis this New Jerusalem was a church close at hand and was visited." 
As said above, it is possible in a case like the present one to do no 


1 We can recall e.g. the visit of St Athanasius to Jerusalem (see Jtinera Latina 
ii pp. 54-55, Société de l’Orient Latin); St Athanasius and the Council of Tyre 
337, with a phalanx of 49 Egyptian bishops (Tillemont Mém. vii 34-35, 
Venice ed.). 
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more than give a conjecture, propose a hypothesis, and leave it for 
what, on a consideration of all the circumstances, it may be considered 
worth. If I must express an opinion in regard to the immediate subject 
of our enquiry, I should say that both the presence of a clause of 
intercession for the dead at the close of the consecration prayer in the 
Egyptian liturgy of Serapion, and the prescription of the recital of 
particular names, are an imitation of what the person responsible for 
this clause and rubric had seen and observed at Jerusalem. 

Having thus far dealt with the question of ¢he place of the clause of 
intercession for the dead in Serapion’s Eucharistic Prayer, I now proceed 
in a separate Comment to consider the question of the manner and style 
of formulation in the Greek Liturgies of the items and clauses of the 
Great Intercession, and the form of words introducing each clause, but 
more especially the first. And this mere formal, verbal, enquiry will, 
if I mistake not, be found to lead up naturally into the very heart of 
the questions which await solution as to the developement of the Greek 
Liturgies in the centre and principle of their life, namely, the Epiklesis.' 


IX 

In a previous Comment (see _/. 7. S. xii 394-395) attention was called 
to the importance in the story of liturgical developement of the place of 
the ‘Great Intercession’ in the Eucharistic service ; and I had proposed 
to submit this particular question to a detailed examination so far as the 
first three centuries are concerned (iid. pp. 395-396). But on reflexion 
I consider that, thanks to the labours’of two of those invaluable persons, 
our forerunners—I mean Probst and Theodor Kliefoth—this is really 
not necessary ; that the time and space required for such examination 
are much better given to other matters ; and that a brief statement of 
conclusions will really be enough, when supplemented by such a list 
of references to the pages of these writers as will enable any one who 
has at hand the two books referred to, with a set of the Fathers and 
writers of the first centuries, to investigate the subject and come to 
a conclusion for himself. But in order to do this a few words here as 
to these writers themselves and their respective attitude as ecclesiastics 
(and theologians) in regard to the ancient Church and its worship, are 
desirable and perhaps necessary. 

Probst was the restorer of liturgical studies among German Catholics. 
Brenner and Binterim were men of the old school, and they left no 
successors ; Probst had to make his own way for himself as best he 
could in the days of renewed ecclesiastical learning of all kinds in 


1 This is the only occasion on which I use the word ‘ Epiklesis’ in these two 
Comments. When I resume—as I hope to do shortly—No. X will be a brief 
memorandum on the words ‘ Epiklesis’ and ‘ Invocation’ and their use. 
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which his lot was cast, the second half of the last century. The first 
great task to which he addressed himself was truly appropriate for 
a teacher of Pastoral Theology (first in the University of Tiibingen, 
then of Breslau). It was a detailed and comprehensive survey of the 
church life and discipline of the first three (specifically the second and 
third) centuries. This was at first designed to occupy five volumes 
but eventually accomplished in four, whereof one was devoted to 
liturgy... In regard to this subject Probst’s fundamental position was 
quite simple, and his conviction was whole-hearted and entire: to him 
the Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions was in substance a Liturgy 
to be referred back to the Apostles themselves ; and whatever the more 
recent minor modifications of wording, yet (a) in the general ordering 
of the service, (4) in the order and succession of the prayers, and (¢) in 
the ideas and general run of thought of particular prayers, it is to be 
referred back to the prescriptions of the Apostles themselves (p. 233). 
In these circumstances, then, the reader of Probst has to remember 
that to him the place of the ‘ Great Intercession’ after the consecration 
was of apostolic ordinance, it was the apostolic norm ; and the reader 
will easily observe for himself how readily and naturally in discussing 
the liturgy of each writer of the second and third centuries, Probst finds, 
in regard to the place of the Intercession in the service, a satisfactory 
explanation of any hard passage, or a serviceable supplement to informa- 
tion, in the reflexion that the Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions 
gives a decisive interpretation of difficulties or obscurities. But it is to 
be added that this consideration does not affect his resolve to discuss 
with care and conscientiousness the actual texts bearing directly or 
indirectly on the Intercession ; these discussions are doubtless tedious, 
but they are not infrequently quite instructive from more than one 
point of view. In any case his reader has, in Probst’s minuteness and 
simple-mindedness, a good opportunity for correcting that author’s views 
and drawing conclusions, in each case, for himself. 

Kliefoth, in addressing himself to the question of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, comes from the very opposite point of the ecclesiastical 
compass. He was, so far as certain periods in the history of divine 
service both ancient and modern are concerned, extraordinarily learned 
and competent ; like Probst his habit was to examine and discuss texts 
of ancient writers with exactness and care. But Kliefoth was not only 
a man of learning ; he was also the leader of an ecclesiastical party and 
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1 He was fully, and in a way justly, impressed with the character of the book 
he produced. It gave, he said, ‘ durchweg Neues’ even in regard to his materials ; 
inasmuch as now for the first time those materials were by him ‘ vollstandig 
benutzt’ (pref. p. 1). And it is true that he was the first (even when compared 
with the elder Harnack) to sift them through and through. 
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an embodiment of the highest type of churchmanship in the Lutheran 
High Church movement of the last century. Unlike G. C. E. Harless 
of Erlangen, he did not concern himself with the deeper problems of 
Christian life and thought, but devoted a life-long labour to a liturgical 
and ritual revival in the genuine and traditional sense and spirit of the 
religious communion to which he belonged. In this way he inherited 
and cherished a deep and keen mistrust of whatever approached that 
conception of the Eucharist as a propitiatory sacrifice which to Probst 
seemed clearly expressed in the Christian liturgy already of the sub- 
apostolic age. Kliefoth for his part found reasons for suspiciousness— 
for a suspicion of departure from primitive conceptions—even in the 
‘transfer’ (so he considered it) as early as the third century of the 
General Intercession for all sorts and conditions of men from a point 
of the service outside to a point just within the ‘ Mass of the Faithful 

It was necessary to enter into these details in order to explain precisely 
how and why I consider that a series of references to the work of these 
two writers’ will dispense me from instituting a detailed enquiry, in 
a special Comment, as to the place of the Intercession in the mass or 
Eucharistic service of the first three centuries ; and why I believe that 
the statement of a conclusion on the subject is enough. ‘That conclu- 
sion is: that in the Liturgy of those centuries its place (so far as it is 
witnessed to by, or may be inferred from, the extant documents of that 
period) was outside and before the anaphora, canon, or special ‘consecratory’ 
prayer ; and not in the course of it or after it. 

This posited we may now come to the particular subject of the 
present Comment as defined above. I propose to take the Greek 
Liturgies in the following order: the Egyptian Serapion, ‘St James’, 
‘St Clement’, ‘St Basil’, ‘St Chrysostom’, and finally the Egyptian 
‘St Mark’. 

I. Serapion. As is stated above (p. 27) Nos. 22-27 of this Prayer- 
Book when taken together form the equivalent of the ‘Great Inter- 
cession’ of the other Greek Liturgies. No. 27 (from the variety of its 
subject-matter the most nearly approximating to that Intercession) falls 
into ten sections, each of which (except one) is introduced by the 
simple words zapaxadodpev or dedpeba ; the exceptional case is the first 
section (for ‘us’, ‘this people’, i. e. the ‘ congregation’), the introduction 
to which is somewhat elaborated: "EgopodoyovpeOd oor. . . Kai mpoopi- 
mTope .. . Kat mapaxadodpev (Wobbermin, p. 19. 1-3). Each of these 
sections comprises a series of subordinate clauses beginning with an 
‘imperative ’, like ‘ Pardon’, ‘Grant’, ‘ Let them become’, &c. But of 
course this stylistic form as here used is the same in idea as the form 


1 See Supplementary Note A, p. 50 below. 
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‘We beseech Thee to... and to...’. The same simple method of 
formulation is observed in Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25; whilst No. 26 has 
imperative forms only, the first whereof is ‘ receive this supplication’. 

On the foregoing this observation has to be made: that a form of 
prayer of this kind, and these prayers, as found in Serapion, are in 
place not merely in any part of the Eucharistic service but also at any 
other time of assembly of the faithful for purposes of worship; or, 
indeed, even in private worship also. By their terms they import no 
special connexion with the Eucharist at all. 

II. Zhe Liturgy of ‘ St James’. In this Liturgy the prayer for the 
communicants follows, as usual, at once on the Invocation : ‘that it may 
be to those that partake of them for the remission of sins, &c.. . . for 
the bringing forth good works’; but this usually simple prayer is in 
‘St James’ complicated with another, a general and impersonal idea, 
for it continues: ‘for the confirmation of Thy Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church’, and for its deliverance from all heresies, &c., 
although prayer for the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church is found 
at the beginning of the immediately ensuing Intercession itself, making 
thus a sort of doublet. 

Next, the form of the Intercession is now quite regular: it is as if 
quite ritualized; and it is in the wording of this form—in the initial 
words of the clauses and especially the first—that the importance of the 
Intercession of ‘St James’ (when compared with Serapion) consists. 
It begins: oor déorora kai (Br. 54. 24); and 
throughout the prayer each subsequent section begins with the invariable 
formula: ‘Remember, O Lord’, this or that class of persons.' What 
precisely are we to understand by this word introductory to the whole 
Intercession: ‘We offer’; ‘offer’ what? The Syriac ‘St James’ 
extends the phrase thus, the priest saying: ‘Wherefore we offer unto 
Thee, O Lord, this same fearful and unbloody sacrifice for’, &c. (Br. 89. 
30-32); and the deacon at the same time addresses the people thus: 
‘Let us pray and beseech our Lord and our God at this dread and 
holy moment for’, &c. (sdid.); of course this diaconal utterance is 
a later and local addition, but it is not without significance for the 
particular ‘genius’ of the Liturgy of ‘St James’. The late Dr Neale 
(Hist. of the Eastern Ch. i 591) has in his translation of the Greek 
‘St James’: ‘We offer them also to Thee, O Lord, for’, &c.—‘ them’ 
being the just consecrated gifts, the Sacred Body and Blood of our Lord. 
Both extensions are really one and the same thing; and fortunately we 
have in St Cyril (Catech. Myst. v 10) a touchstone whereby we can test 
for ourselves what is the genuine or original sense and meaning and 


1 Or once or twice : ‘ vouchsafe to remember.’ 
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intention of the verb rpordépoper, with object left unexpressed in the 
Greek text of the Liturgy. I have no intention of drawing out here in 
detail what (it appears to me) is the full sense and value of the words 
of St Cyril addressed to his neophytes,' those ‘converts’ of his who had 
just two or three days before been for the first time admitted to the full 
‘communion’ expressed and enjoyed in the Christian Eucharistic 
Service. This must be reserved for another occasion and a different 
connexion—an occasion, however, to which the present Comments 
directly lead up. It is enough here to say that Cyril’s explanation of 
what (in the Liturgy) ‘we offer’ is that it is ‘Christ, who has been slain 
as a victim’ (Xpurrov éopayvacpévov), and that ‘ we offer’ Christ so slain 
to be ‘ propitiatory ’ (xpoopépoper efiAcovpevor . . . pirdvOpwrov Ocdv) 
for others as well as for ourselves airav re Kai 

I hasten to add that I (for one at all events) must express a sense 
that Cyril herein is not typical (so far as I can see)—not typical even 
when his words are attenuated as far as possible—of the religious sense 
and feeling of the time, about a.D. 350, when he delivered these lectures 
of instruction ; that he is (as was the Liturgy used by him, and evidenced 
in our ‘St James’) in advance of his age ; that his expressions in the point 
both of the Eucharistic Presence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice are an ‘early 
anticipation’ of the guod ubique, quod ab omnibus, not that was but that 
was to be. The Great Intercession as described in St Cyril pleads as 
‘propitiatory’ the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ lying on 
the altar (cf. bottom of page 34 above). 

III. Zhe Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions (‘St Clement’). Here 
we find as usual (Br. 21. 9-13) the prayer after the Invocation solely 
concerned with the communicants; and the anaphora passes thence 
directly to the ‘Great Intercession’ with the simple connexion: "Er 
cov xai .. . (Br. 21. 15), as if it were formally a mere 
continuation and extension to other classes of persons of the prayer for 
the communicants, and without any special reference, so far as concerns 
those others, to the Eucharist or to the Sacrifice at all. But further on 
there is a significant variation. The Intercession consists of ten clauses ; 
clauses 2, 3, 7, 8, 10 begin like the first "Er: wapaxadodpeév oe kai imép 


1 See Supplementary Note B, p. 57 below. 

2 I think it good, however, to add here Dr Darwell Stone’s translation (History 
of Doctrine, &c. i 114) of St Cyril’s text : ‘... we also, when we offer our supplica- 
tions to Him on behalf of those who have fallen asleep . . . offer Christ sacrificed on 
behalf of our sins, propitiating the merciful God for them as well as for ourselves.’ 
Provisionally I have ventured on an attempt to give the sense of St Cyril as it must 
have been understood by his hearers, and (what is to the point here) seems required 
by the Liturgy as understood by those who used it ; but, as said above, I shall have 
to return to this matter in a later Comment. 
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(the 6th equivalently with "Er: dgwipev oe xai iwép); whilst the 4th, 
5th, and oth begin "Er: rpoopépopév cor xai iwép... In other words 
the Intercession of ‘St Clement’ offers a combination of the form of 
Serapion and of that found in ‘St James’. 

IV. Zhe Liturgy of ‘ St Basil’. The Invocation (Br. 329, 330. 1-11) 
is as usual at once followed (ll. 13-20) by prayer for communicants, the 
Intercession proper beginning at p. 332 1. 3. The mode of passage 
from prayer for communicants to Intercession (i.e. the transitional 
clauses, Br. 330. 21-331. 10) deserves attention. The terms used are 
‘.. . but that we may find mercy and grace with all the saints who have 
been well-pleasing to Thee from the beginning of the world, the fore- 
fathers, fathers, &c.,... in faith made perfect, especially .. . our Lady 
the Mother of God and ever-Virgin Mary, the holy John the forerunner 
... and all Thy saints through whose prayers do Thou look down upon 
us,O God’. And then comes the Intercession, the first clause of which 
(for dead) begins thus: ‘And remember all those who have fallen 
asleep in hope .. .’ (p. 332. 3); the second clause begins: ‘Again we 
beseech (educa) Thee remember, O Lord . . .’ (p. 332. 6). Then 
follow seven more clauses each of which is introduced by the simple 
word ‘Remember’, as in ‘St James’. But with this the resemblance 
to ‘St James’ ends; and the text of the Intercession of ‘St Basil’, 
when looked at from the standpoint of ‘St James’, in tone, style, 
conception is seen to be (in spite of the identity of fundamental subject- 
matter) something quite different. 

Of course we can, if we like, understand as ‘implicit’ in the Inter- 
cession of ‘ St Basil’ what is found ‘ explicit’ in that of ‘St James’ ; 
that is, all that is involved in the xpoo¢époper as interpreted in St Cyril 
(see above, p. 43). But this idea is entirely absent from the text of 
the redactor of the Intercession of ‘St Basil’; which is in itself as 
independent of Eucharistic connotation as, say, the pre-anaphoral Inter- 
cession prayers of Serapion (see p. 42 above). 

But, I should like to go further and illustrate the case of ‘ St Basil’ 
by an analogous case ; and I must be excused (for the purposes of the 
present explanation only) if it be drawn from the Roman Canon ; a text, 
however, which has the advantage of being known and indeed familiar 
to every one seriously interested in liturgical enquiries. But first it is 
necessary that I should repeat once more that the clause of intercession 
for the dead ‘ Memento etiam...’ was in Rome not recited in the 
public masses of Sundays ; that is those masses which in particular had 
to be attended by the people in fulfilment of their elementary religious 
duty ; but it is an intrusion into the text as it were from without: not 
originally an essential and regular element of the Canon ; and it came 
into regular use in Rome, in every mass as now, not before the ninth 
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century.’ This elimination made, the last part of the Roman Canon 
will be found, in the combined general character and sequence of the 
two ideas expressed, a case parallel to that of ‘St Basil’. In the Roman 
Canon, however, the second ‘idea’ of fellowship with the Saints (the 
‘Nobis quoque peccatoribus’ clause) is (so commentators seem, with 
rare exceptions, to agree, and I think with reason) particularly appro- 
priated to the clergy, whilst in ‘St Basil’ these fall under the term of the 
generality mdvras ... Kal pydéva (Br. 330. 13, 17): a 
differentiation which such readers as are students of that most important 


1 The case has been set out in the J. 7. S. iv 571 sqq., cf. xii 391 (e). 1 now 
carry this matter back further and also approach it from another side. In the 
Penitential of Theodore (a source for the history of liturgy which has not yet been 
exhausted ; or perhaps the value of which is not yet fully recognized), lib. ii cap. v, 
De Missa Monachorum § 4, is found this somewhat enigmatical pronouncement : 
‘Missae (or “ missas”) quoque monachorum fieri per singulas septimanas et 
nomina recitare mos est’ (Haddan and Stubbs Councils iii p. 194). In the so- 
called ‘Canones S. Gregorii urbis Romae’, first edited by Kunstmann (Die 
lateinischen Pénitentialbticher der Angelsachsen, Mainz 1844, p. 129), is a canon 
(No. 108 p. 138) which runs thus : ‘Missam monachorum per singulas septimanas 
nomina recitare. Secundum Romanos die dominico nomina mortuorum non recitan- 
tur ad missam.’ Kunstmann edits these Canons of St Gregory from a St Emmeram 
MS, which he describes (p. 29) as written in ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ script, and he assigns 
it (p. 28) to the end of the eighth, or at latest, the beginning of the ninth century. 
Whether this MS be with the other St Emmeram MSS now at Munich I cannot 
tell, and it is clear that H. J. Schmitz, who had searched so sedulously for MSS of 
Penitentials, had never seen it, and speaks only after Kunstmann (Die Bussbiicher 
und das kanonische Bussverfahren, Dusseldorf 1898, p. 522). This piece was 
reprinted by Wasserschleben (Bussordnungen 1851), p. 160, from Kunstmann’s 
text with collation of another copy, Paris MS 2123 s. ix, which, however, he 
considers affords a less authentic text than the MS used by Kunstmann. From 
Wasserschleben’s edition of the ‘Canones’ it appears that this whole document is 
to be referred, canon by canon, for its original and source to Theodore ; to which 
its text also affords at times a useful explanation or gloss, inasmuch as the script 
of the St Emmeram MS, no less than the title itself of the document, shews that it 
must have been drawn up in England and at a date certainly not far removed from 
the redaction of the document known to us as Theodore’s Penitential. That the 
Canon 108 is an authentic and trustworthy gloss of the relative text of Theodore I do 
not, for myself, in view of the other testimonies as to the non-recital of names of dead 
in the Sunday mass at Rome, see any ground for doubting ; and England, in the first, 
or even second, half of the eighth century would be as good and trustworthy a source 
of information in regard to Roman liturgical practice as could possibly be found. 

The meaning attached by the person responsible for the redaction of ‘ Theodore’s 
Penitential’ to the passage quoted from it above is quite another matter; but I 
would suggest that the tenor of the enquiry put to Theodore was of this kind: 
‘ The monks say masses for the dead every day of the week, and recite the names 
of dead, Sundays included, which the Romans do not do; what are we to say as 
to the continuance of this local, this English, practice?’ And Theodore’s answer 


was to the effect: ‘ Leave the monks in peace and let them go on in their own 
way.’ 
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but rather neglected subject, the history of the Roman Church in Rome, 
may be not disinclined to view as characteristic. 

It is to be clearly understood that I do not mean to imply or suggest 
that there is a historical connexion between the two texts, that one was 
borrowed from the other; but I do think that as they stand they both 
proceed from the same stage of liturgical idea and developement. 
I would put the case summarily thus : When the necessary eliminations 
have been made (that is the Memento of dead in the case of the 
Roman Canon, and of course all question of names in both documents 
are set aside) the Eucharistic prayers in ‘St Basil’ and the Roman 
Canon end in the same way; but in ‘St Basil’ a ‘Great Intercession’, 
without organic connexion with that ending, has been pieced on.’ 

V. Liturgy of St Chrysostom. ‘This Constantinopolitan liturgy, in 
the substitution in its Invocation of the word zroiyaov for the dvadeiga 
of ‘St Basil’ (also Constantinopolitan), gives us already a warning 
note of that perfecting of the Greek liturgical developement which is 
evidenced by the addition to the Invocation of the decisive and explicit 
words ‘ changing them by Thy Holy Spirit’.2 We cannot be surprised 
therefore at finding a distinctly marked modification in the initial words 
of the Intercession also. ‘St Chrysostom’ passes straight to this latter 
from the prayer for communicants without any transitional text as in 
St Basil’, and the Intercession begins : "Eri rpoodépopev cor tiv 
Aatpeiav itp «rh. (Br. 331. 12-13). What was in the mind of the 
composer of this liturgy when he wrote these words? what, of what kind, 
was the ‘reasonable service’ we are here supposed to be ‘offering’?* Un- 
fortunately we have not at hand in this case, as in the case of ‘St James’, 
a faithful commentator like St Cyril who will give us assurance of the 
real and intended sense, import, and value of the vague text of the prayer. 
In these circumstances we are left to do the best we can for ourselves 
and then can attain perhaps to no more than a ‘view’ or opinion. 
The words are also found in the (earlier) Constantinopolitan liturgy of 
‘St Basil’; in this latter, however, not after the consecration, not as 
introductory to the Intercession, but only in the Preface: xai oi 
év xapdia Kal mvevpate THY Loyt- 
tavtyv Aatpelav (Br. 322. 7-10). When we look at and 
consider the text itself of that Preface as a whole, the only ‘reasonable 
service’ found to be evidenced therein is a ‘sacrifice of praise’ and of 


1 The case receives some further illustration, and a point of the Liturgy of 
‘St James’ is brought into connexion with it, in Supplementary Note C. 

2 Of course in writing as I do of the ‘ Liturgy of St Chrysostom’ I do not forget 
fasc. 35 in Dr Lietzmann’s series of texts. 

8 The same formula is verbally repeated at the beginning of the fourth clause of 
the Intercession (Br. 332. 25-26). 
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thanksgiving ; and from the point of the text just cited (Br. 322. 7-10) 
onwards, and through the long-drawn consecratory prayer, it is not until 
we come to the ritual formula of offering in the Anamnesis (Br. 329. 
14 seqq-) immediately preceding the Invocation that we find any 
allusion to, any suggestion of, the idea of sacrifice, and then it is un- 
mistakeably eucharistic: ‘taking courage we draw near to Thy holy 
altar, and presenting the antitypes of the Body and Blood of Thy 
Christ we pray and beseech Thee. . .’ (Br. 329. 21-26). 

When then the ‘Liturgy of St Chrysostom ’, for the first time in the 
history of the rite of Constantinople (some time probably in the later sixth 
century or more probably in the seventh), introduces its Intercession with 
the words: ‘ We offer to Thee this reasonable service on behalf of’ &c.,— 
does the writer here mean: ‘ We offer to Thee the reasonable service 
of our praises and thanksgivings’? Each enquirer into the earlier 
history of the Christian Divine Service in its gradual developement must 
be left to answer this question in his own way ; but for my own part 
Ihave no doubt that the composer of the Intercession in ‘St Chrysostom’, 
though retaining a text traditional in the liturgy of Constantinople, in- 
tended to express here neither more nor less than what we have already 
found to be meant in the Hierosolymitan Liturgy of ‘St James’ at as 
early a date as the middle of the fourth century (see pp. 42-43 above). 

The subordinate clauses need not delay us here ; but the details are 
thrown into a footnote.’ 

VI. With Zhe Liturgy of ‘ St Mark’ we come back at length to the 
region in which Serapion composed his own Eucharistic Prayer. It is 
a commonplace to say, but it is useful to repeat, that the ‘Great 
Intercession’ of ‘St Mark’ is at the beginning of that prayer, and 
comes before not only the consecratory part thereof, but even before the 
Sanctus is approached. It is lengthy (Br. 126. 12-131. 16) ; but this 
only makes the great simplicity of its construction the more remarkable. 
It begins with a form and in a style we have already found so common 
in Serapion: xai dedpe0a rapaxadodpe ... This in ‘St Mark’ 
is never repeated; but regularly thereafter (except in the section 
Br. 130. 7-26, of which presently) to the end, its clauses are formulated 
in the ‘ imperative mood’; there are between seventy or eighty of these 
‘imperatives’: not with a continual recurrence of one and the same 
word like the MvjoOyr of ‘St James’, but they are words of the most 
varied character : indeed the Intercession of ‘St Mark’ makes use of 
a natural style, and does not run like ‘St. James’ into a regularized 
and so to speak ritualized formulation of prayer. 


' The Intercession of ‘St Chrysostom’ consists of eight clauses. The incipit of 
the first and fourth have been already mentioned above (in text and in note 3 p. 46). 
Nos, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 begin ; No. 3, "Ett mapaxadodpéy oe 
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In the section Br. 130. 7-26 the style changes, or rather another 
style is adopted—that familiar to us in ‘St James’; and all the six 
clauses of this section are introduced by the invariable MyjoOyr. It 
has been already pointed out in this JourRNaL (vol. x pp. 597 sqq. ; cf. 
xi pp. 68-70) how at times the text of ‘St Mark’ is a sort of cento of 
passages taken from other liturgies; and (p. 601) how desirable from 
more than one point of view would be a competent investigation of its 
text. ‘To me it seems that in the twenty lines now under consideration, 
we have an example of the modus operandi of the person or persons 
responsible for the Marcan text that has actually come down to us. 
I do not profess to be able at this moment to refer to its source every 
item of Br. 130. 7-26; but what is said in footnote’ will I hope be 
sufficient to give countenance to the opinion I now express ; namely 
that these lines form no part of the genuine and native Alexandrine 
‘Mark ’, but are an interpolation by a late improver. 

But this is not all. In Dr Swainson’s Introduction to his edition of 
the Greek Liturgies (1884) he expressed a hope (p. xxxvi) that one 
‘result of this publication will be, that the dates of the introduction .. . 
of some rites and phrases . . . will be more accurately fixed’. The hope 
thus expressed has not to my knowledge as yet found a happy fulfil- 
ment; and indeed his book has been rather envisaged from quite 
another point of view. He himself was, however, able to point out 
one piece of evidence (p. xl) shewing the presence in ‘St Mark’ of 
elements ‘of extreme antiquity’, and he parallelized in a wholly con- 
vincing way the final clause of the Intercession of ‘St Mark’ (Br. 131. 
10-16) and a passage in the then recently recovered liturgical prayer 
(as it is commonly allowed to be) in the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians (c. 59. 4). But I think there is more to be said ; 
and although this ‘ more’ relates not to words and texts but to a matter 
of form, it deserves, I think, careful attention. Any one who will turn 
to this ‘liturgical prayer’ of St Clement of Rome (capp. 59-61) and 
then read and consider the Intercession of ‘St Mark’ (omitting of 
course Br. 130. 7-26) will see that both are framed on the same kind 
of form? or model. Or, as I should prefer to put the case, doth exhibit 
the type and form of intercessory prayer commonly in use in the early 


1 For ‘St Mark’ p. 130. 7-9, ef. the Clementine Liturgy, p. 21. 31-22. 1 (though 
this relates to the well-pleasing dead) ; for p. 130. 10-13 cf. ‘St James’ p. 55. 9-11; 
for p. 130. 14-16 cf. ‘St James’ p. 55. 27-29, there is also in St Mark a doublet 
here, see p. 127. 5; for p. 130. 23-25 cf. ‘St James’ p. 55. 4-5; on p. 130. 17-22 
I have no remarks to offer. 

2 Cf, the introductory ‘Hyeis 82 airnadpeda (c. 59. 2); the glorifications of God in 
§ 3; then § 4 .. ... tAénoov ; and so cc. 60 and 61. Of 
course the Intercession of ‘ St Mark’ presents a more developed, a more ‘advanced’, 
specimen of this kind of prayer. 
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Christian assemblies for worship in the late years of the first, and in the 
early years of the second, century. This is a matter for the formation 
of a competent opinion on which liturgical ‘ expertise’ is not necessary, 
but only some real and sympathetic acquaintance with the religion and 
beliefs of Christians in the first three or four centuries as manifested in 
their writings that have come down to us. 

I now add as regards the Intercession of ‘St Mark’ the one remark 
that is of practical importance for us here ; namely that, (2) deduction 
made of Br. 130. 7-26, and (4) with the exception of two specific 
passages,’ the Great Intercession of ‘St Mark’ is, like Serapion’s, 
on the face of it conceived on the form and model of a prayer that 
would be in place not merely in any part of the Eucharistic service but 
also at any other time of assembly of the faithful for purposes of worship ; 
or, indeed, even in private worship also.? 

I might here leave the reader to draw his own conclusions from the 
foregoing examination as to the manner in which the Intercession is 
introduced and formulated in the Greek Liturgies ; but I prefer to add 
a few words in order that there may be no mistake as to my own inter- 
pretation of the phenomena presented by the documents. 

My own conclusion from the foregoing investigation is that we have 
in Serapion and ‘St Mark’ an Intercession which, whether in regard to 
its manner of formulation or its position in the service, represents the 
earlier phase in the developement of the liturgy in Greek-speaking 
regions ; that is, the state of things up to the fourth century. 
‘St James’ (Greek and Syriac) affords a complete contrast; it not 
only embodies a presentment which marks the extreme limit of 
liturgical developement in the sense of both Presence and Sacrifice up 
to to-day, but it is also at once the earliest and most perfect specimen 
of that phase in the history of Liturgy which I have called the develope- 
ment (some persons might prefer the term ‘ revolution’) of the fourth 
century. That the two liturgies, ‘Serapion’ and ‘St James’ (as repre- 
sented in St Cyril), were in use at one and the same time in churches 
not far apart is a fact full of instruction for the enquirer into the history of 
liturgical developement. Between the two limits, Serapion—‘ St Mark’ 
and ‘St James ’—Cyril, the other liturgies reviewed range themselves in 
different ways. 

Before finishing this Comment I should like to make an observation 


1 That is Br. 128. 25-28 wai r@v xrd., and of course the immediately following 
commemoration of the Blessed Virgin with the diptychs; and p. 129. 20-32, the 
passage as to offerers. 

2 Of course I do not mean to imply that the Intercession in ‘St Mark’, any more 
than Serapion’s, was in fact used at any other service than the Eucharist ; and only 
point out that in its terms it has no specifically eucharistic connotation. 
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of a general character. I think it desirable to emphasize the value— 
the extraordinary value—and importance of the extant formal liturgies, 
Oriental, Greek, Latin, that have been so long in print, inasmuch as 
I seem to have observed in some quarters a tendency to throw them 
in a body as it were over the border into the fifth century, as material 
practically negligible (for one reason or another) for the reconstruction 
of the liturgical history of the first four centuries, and to rely upon 
Church Orders, &c. 

Elsewhere (Obs. VI on WVarsaz p. 128) it has been said how the 
liturgies of the Eastern rites exhibit ‘ unmistakeable marks of develope- 
ment ; yet the detailed stages of that developement commonly escape 
us from its very rapidity and the want of adequate and contemporary 
materials from which to reconstruct the details of a complex and lost 
history’. But even if we confine our attention to the narrow range of the 
Greek Liturgies only, when the texts are carefully examined and their 
differences noted and such differences made starting-points of special 
enquiries, it is remarkable (such at least is my experience) how much 
of that ‘lost history’ is still to be detected on record in them. When, 
of course, to the investigation of the Greek Liturgies in themselves 
is added a further comparison with the Oriental and Western forms, 
I for one feel no doubt that in time, as investigation proceeds, that ‘lost 
history’ will be recovered ;—so much of it, that is to say, as is best 
worth knowing, all perhaps that it really ‘matters’ to know. 


Epmunp BisHop. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE A. 
(See p. 41 n. 1.) 


The references are as follows: Kliefoth (Ziturgische Abhandlungen iv, 
Schwerin 1858): Justin pp. 296-297, cf. p. 323 ; Tertullian pp. 372-374, 
cf. p. 384 ; Cyprian pp. 430 seqq. ; Origen pp. 432-433 ; Ap. Const. ii 57 
p. 470. Probst, not more interested in this question than Kliefoth, 
but with a thesis to prove and obvious difficulties in the way of it, 
goes much more elaborately to work (Ziturgie der drei ersten Jahr- 
hunderte, Tiibingen 1870): Clement of Rome pp. 56-58, 62 ; Ignatius 
of Antioch pp. 72-73, 83-84 (§ 3) ; Martyrdom of Polycarp pp. 73-74 ; 
Justin pp. 94-98, 111-114; Irenaeus pp. 125-129; Clement of Alexandria 
p- 140 (cf. p. 136 top of page); Tertullian pp. 192-196, 201-204; Cyprian 
pp. 221-223, 226-228 ; Origen pp. 154, 155, 167-170, for due under- 
standing of which, however, it is necessary to consider also pp. 141-152. 

One point calls for special notice. From a passage in Cyprian Z. 
lviii (ed. Baluze = Ep. lxi ed. Hartel) Kliefoth infers (p. 432) that besides 
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the Gemeindegebet or Great Intercession in its traditional place at the 
beginning of the Mass of the Faithful there was a novelty in Cyprian’s 
liturgy, a second Intercession, which, with a reference to Const. Ap. ii 57 
he places just before the Eucharistic or Consecratory Prayer (cf. pp. 431, 
439, 473). This seems to me a very forced conclusion from Cyprian’s 
words, but quite in accord with Kliefoth’s notions, which he elaborately 
explains in and out of season, as to the gradual developement of the 
idea of sacrifice in the celebration of the Christian Eucharist, and in 
accord with the view of so many German and especially Lutheran writers 
that Cyprian is, if not responsible for, yet the first witness to the Eucha- 
ristic service as a sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ. Moreover, 
this inference of Kliefoth from Cyprian’s Z/. lviii is (so far as I know) 
peculiar to himself. But in any case such second Intercession as he 
assumes was made before the Consecratory Prayer so much as begins. 

But the order of service described in Af. Const. ii cap. 57 and referred 
to by him in dealing with Cyprian is a much more serious matter. To 
this part of the chapter there is nothing corresponding in the Didascalia 
(see Funk, pp. 164-167). That order of service is as follows: prayer 
after the dismissal of the catechumens ;—collecting, seemingly, the gifts ; 
and after monition by the deacon, kiss of peace ;—xai pera toro 
5 Suixovos Tis éxxAnoias macys Kal mavTds TOU 
kal év pepov Kal éxpopiwv, iepéwv Kal dpxdvTwr, trép 
Tov dpxtepéws Kai ToD Baoéws Kal THs cipyvys (Funk, § 18);—then 
with a blessing the anaphora is entered on. 

It will be seen that this is a different order from that of the Liturgy of 
the Eighth Book of the Constitutions (see Br. pp. 9-14). It is interest- 
ing to observe how this matter has been dealt with by the writers. 
Kliefoth examines it carefully (pp. 470-473) and concludes: ‘This 
form is therefore a transitional form ’—a sort of half-way house between 
the old and traditional place of the Great Intercession at the beginning 
of the Mass of the Faithful and the place in which it is found (i.e. after 
the consecration) in the Eighth Book. Probst (p. 175) mentions the 
order in the shortest way, but has nothing to say on the subject. 
Schmiedel (Lehrbuch der Liturgik vol. i 1900, pp. 282, 283 top of page, 
and p. 286 (m) end of small print) just ignores the difficulty. Funk 
(Const. Ap. et Didascalia 1905, i p. 166 foot-note) says that the order of 
the liturgy is not accurately given in ii 57 and that the kiss of peace — 
nowhere else comes before the Prayers of the Faithful. I observe, how- 
ever, that in the liturgy of Narsai and in that of the Areopagite the 
names are read after the Kiss of Peace, and that in the ‘Liturgy of 
Addai and Mari’ (Br. 281. 30 seqq.) there is in the same place a quasi 
prayer of intercession. It seems to me, however, evident on the surface 
of things, when we read the two texts together, that the order described 
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in Ap. Const. ii 57, so clearly different from that in the Eighth Book, 
deserves more attention than is accorded to it by writers on these 
subjects. 

As the opportunity may not easily occur again, and the point has been 
dealt with by Kliefoth in view of its bearing on the place of the Great 
Intercession in the service, I take advantage of the present occasion to 
consider the case in some detail and on its merits. Af. Const. ii 57 is 
printed, and with numbering of lines, in Mr Brightman’s volume (pp. 
28-30) at the end of the Liturgy of the Eighth Book, so that the task of 
exact reference to both documents is greatly facilitated and any reader 
who wishes to follow what has to be said can easily do so. 

As already indicated, there is nothing whatever in the Syriac Didascalia 
(of which this part of the Apostolic Constitutions is a re-write) corre- 
sponding to what is printed Br. p. 30 (the page that will occupy our 
attention) except for the last five words of line 3, and the quotation 
. . . dvarodds lines 4-6 (which comes from the Didas- 
calia, Funk, p. 162 Il. 1-2). 

Probst puts the difficulty that concerns us clearly and simply. At 
the end of cap. 11 of the Eighth Book (he says, p. 276) the giving of 
the kiss of peace is minutely described ; then with cap. 12 just before 
the beginning of the Thanksgiving (= Preface) occurs this proclamation 
of the deacon : ‘ Let no one (have aught) against another, let none (be) 
in hypocrisy ’* (Br. 13. 30). This is obviously a monition in preparation 
for the Kiss of Peace. But the Kiss of Peace among the people has 
already taken place; there is therefore something wrong here. He 
concludes that the whole passage as to the Kiss of Peace and the long 
rubric after it (Br. 13. 5-23) is a later interpolation and no part of the 
genuine document. The case being thus opened other critics followed 
and new difficulties were pointed out ; an account of these discussions 
may be found in Br. pp. xliii-xlv ; they need not be noticed here ; but 
one point is really of moment ; namely, that in this connexion Af. Const. 
ii 57 is not so much as mentioned? (but cf. Br. p. xliv 39), although it 
might reasonably have been anticipated that this is the first quarter to 


1 I do not know why Mr Warren (see note 2) translates (p. 268): ‘Let no 
hypocrite remain.’ 

* I have not read the articles of Brickner and Kleinert (1883)—see Br. pp. xliii- 
xliv—though I well remember the flourish of trumpets (from some camps) that 
accompanied their publication. It is, I think, much more important, however, to 
bear in mind and attend to two little popular works issued by the S.P.C.K. : 
Mr Cresswell’s The Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions in the series ‘Early 
Church Classics’ (in which I think pp. 5, 12, 25-26, 27-28, 31, with 51-53 interest- 
ing to note for the present purpose) and the Rev. F. E. Warren’s more important 
book The Liturgy and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church, and ed. 1912 (see pp. 254- 
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which recourse would be had in any attempt to elucidate the case and 
solve the difficulties that had suggested themselves. I therefore propose 
to see what, if any, light may be thrown on the question from this quarter. 
It will be convenient to give the order of service of the two accounts in 
parallel columns. 


Ap. Const. viii Ap. Const. ti 
I. dismissal of catechumens Br. I, pera ri tév Karnxoupévwv 
5. 29. 
dismissal of energumens Br. 
2. 
dismissal of Br. 
7. 26. 
dismissal of those in penance Kal éfo- 
Br. 9. 21. dov Br. 30. 4.7 
II. long diaconal litany Br.9.25- II. 76 . . 
Br. 30. 4-5 (xara dvaroAds 
Br. 30. 3). 


and prayer of the bishop Br. 
12. 10-13. 3. 
IV. rubric as to duties of deacons III. duties of deacons in regard 


in regard to to 
(2) collecting offerings of people (a) collecting offerings of people 
(this is implied by Br. 13. 20- Br. 30. ro-11?; 
21 combined with Br. 30. 33- 
34) 5 


259). Such books as these really deserve attention, as it is by them that ordinary 
educated opinion among clergy and laity too is really formed. 

1 It will be observed that in Ap. Const. viii there are four separate dismissals, of 
four different classes of persons; in Ap. Const. ii only two are mentioned, of cate- 
chumens and of penitents. In the 19th Canon of the Council of Laodicea (between 
343-381), in which is given a brief description of the order of the Eucharistic service, 
dismissals of catechumens and of penitents alone are specified. It may be added that 
from an interesting document written between 532 and 538 recently published in 
translation (Revue de l’Orient Chrétien xiv, 1909, pp. 47-48, and in separate print, 
Fasc. III of abbé Nau’s Anctenne Littérature Canonique Syriaque, Paris, Lethielleux, 
1909, pp. 47-48, with lithograph of Syriac text), it would appear that at that time 
there existed still in the liturgy of the church of Constantinople dismissals of two 
classes, catechumens (called in translation ‘auditeurs’) and penitents, and the 
prayers are given. 

2 of pev TH mpoopopG Tis ebxapiorias imnperotpevan TH Kupiov 
Xporod pera (Funk, p. 165. 22-4; Br. 30. 10-11), and cf. Didascahia 
p. 162. 2-5 : ‘ Diaconorum autem unus semper adstet oblationibus eucharistiae . . . et 
postea, cum vos offeretis, simul ministrent in ecclesia.’ 
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Ap. Const. viit Ap. Const. it 
(4) ordering the people Br. 13. (4) ordering the people Br. 30. 
16-19 ; 11-12. 
(c) guarding the doors Br. 13. 
19-20. 

V. Five proclamations by the IV. Acyérw 6 rapeoris iepet 
deacon Br. 13. 24-32 (the Sudxovos TH KaG My Tus Kara 
fifth is as opposite). Twos, py tus év trroxpioe Br. 

V. Kiss of Peace Br. 30. 16-17. 

° . VIL. diaconal litany of intercession 


Br. 30. 19-23. See p. 51 
above for text: ‘Funk, § 18.’ 
VI. salutation (blessing) by the VII. salutation (blessing) of people 
bishop Br. 14. 8—13. by the dpyepeds Br. 30 
24-28. 
followed by another by the 
bishop Br. 30. 28-31. 
VII. The anaphora begins. VIII. The anaphora: peri 8¢ ratra 
Tos TOD Aaod Kai mpowevxo- 
pévov Hovxas Br. 30. 34-35- 


In the order of service presented in the right-hand column (Book ii) 
none of the difficulties occur that trouble Probst and the other critics 
after him ; it proceeds in a reasonable and intelligible way: after the 
expulsion of the catechumens and penitents (I) the Mass of the Faithful 
begins with prayer (II) ; then comes a direction what the deacons are 
to do to make all things ready for the sacrifice: to collect from the 
people the gifts to be used at it, and to see that they stand in a decent 
and orderly manner (III) ; the deacon specially assistant on the cele- 
brant (?) gives them a monition for a due ordering of their minds also 
(IV) in preparation for that sign of Christian communion, fellowship and 
charity, the Kiss of Peace, which now follows (V) ; the monition and the 
Kiss of Peace are therefore here in their right place. There is said what 
seems evidently a diaconal litany (VI) to cover (as it seems reasonable 
to presume the time of the collection of gifts and the Pax. Then come 
salutations of blessing on the people (VII) and the anaphora begins. 

When so much has been observed other points begin to attract our 
attention, further comparisons suggest themselves. 

For instance the origin of a piece of rubric in Af. Const. viii is 


clearly to be traced back first to 4p. Cons?. ii and thence to the Syriac 
Didascalia ; thus :— 
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Book viii (Br. 13. Book ii c. 57 (Br. 28. Didascalia (Funk, 166. 
17-19) 26-27) 2-3) 

kai Sudxovor... Sroiws dudxovos émi- _—similiter  diaconus 
oxoreitwoay Tovs dvdpas oKxoreirw Tov adv provideat 
kal TaS yuvaikas 
drrus OdpvBos Srrws py tis YOvpion ne quisquam  susur- 
kal pn tis veion i) voordgy yeAdoy ret vel dormitet vel 
vverdgy. vevo7. rideat vel nutet. 

Again it has been pointed out by the critics that the first two of the 
five monitions of the deacon (see above in Table, Af. Cons?. viii No. V): 
‘ Let none of the catechumens, none of the hearers, &c., stay. Ye who 
have prayed the former prayer depart’ (Br. 13. 26-29), are out of place 
here ; the catechumens have been dismissed long ago (Br. 5. 29), and 
there is no dismissal or expulsion here to which such words could apply. 
It is to be noticed also that the third diaconal monition or proclamation 
reads as at the least an odd element in a liturgical service (though it 
may prove of value in an eventual estimate of the personal character 
and idiosyncrasies of the redactor of the Clementine Liturgy) ; it runs: 
‘Mothers, take up your children’ (7a ai pyrépes 
Br. 13. 29). But here again we can refer the redactor’s work to its 
sources, the same as those above. Book ii in describing the way in 
which the deacons are to range the people says: 71a dé radia éorata 
aitav ot matépes ai pyrépes (Br. 28. 21; Funk, 
165. 4-5); and this again goes back on the Didascalia (Funk, 164. 4-5): 
‘pueri autem stent seorsum [cf. with this Br. 13. 16], aut patres ac 
matres eos ad se assumant.’ 

Other points might be dwelt on, but they cannot be exhibited at 
length here." Those persons, however, who will take the trouble to 
compare the details of the rubrical portion of Br. 13. 5 to 14. 10 with 
what is to be found of a correspondingly preceptive nature in Book ii 
c. §7, Br. pp. 28-29, and this again with the corresponding text of the 
Didascalia, Funk, pp. 158-166, will, I think, find material for instruc- 
tive meditation on a subject which is of primary importance in all 
historical enquiry into the developement of Christian Liturgy, namely, 
the process and stages whereby the primitive form of a rationadile 
obsequium was, in some churches at least of the Greek-speaking portions 
of the Patriarchate of Antioch, by the close of the fourth century coming 
to assume the character of a ritualized function. 

Here I can make only two or three brief remarks applicable to the 
particular enquiry made in Comment IX on the subject of the Great 
Intercession. 


1 For instance, the question of the deacons guarding the doors so that they should 
not be opened and no one should go out during the anaphora (Br. 13. 19-21), &c. 
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(1) However attractive Kliefoth’s theory that the Intercession prayer 
in Book II of the Apostolic Constitutions (VI in the Table above) marks 
a stage of transition may appear, it is, I think, not admissible ; for there 
is nothing to shew that the prayer No. VI of the Table (lib. ii c. 57) 
was the Great Intercession at all ; rather it would seem to be merely 
a diaconal litany ; and accordingly so far as the text of Ap. Cons¢. ii 57 
is concerned, there is no ground for asserting that in the liturgy there 
described the Great Intercession was not said after the consecration as 
in the Liturgy of the Eighth Book. 

(2) Moreover, it would be rash to-day to venture to assign (as did 
Kliefoth quite excusably in his day) the liturgy described in Book ii 
c. 57 to as early a date as the third century at all. As a matter of 
opinion, and as at present advised, I should personally think it better 
to assign it to some time in the fourth century rather than to any time 
in the third. 

(3) Those who are acquainted with the liturgical literature of the last 
thirty years will have observed how often Egypt is made (largely through 
‘Church Orders’) a source of liturgical inspiration for other lands. To 
me, I must own, it has appeared that the contrary is rather the case, 
and it is Egypt which is the recipient—the rather late recipient—of 
liturgical documents originating elsewhere. Be this as it may, I would 
at least point out here an example of what I mean from the ‘ epoch- 
making’ articles of Briickner and Kleinert. The latter considered that 
the redactor of the Liturgy of the Afostolic Constitutions Book viii 
had before him as one of his documentary sources (see Br. xliv. 6-8) 
‘a rubrical scheme reproduced by the Egyptian document Append. A 1, 
which is prior to Af. Const” This presumed-earlier document Append. 
A 1 is (see Br. 462 sqq.) a ‘Mass at the consecration of a bishop’ in 
cap. 64 of the ‘Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons’.' And certainly the 
rubrics of the Liturgy of the Af. Const. viii, Br. 13. 10-21, and those 
of the presumed-earlier mass, iid. 462. 24-463. 2, are a translation 
(with a very few slight variants or additions) one of the other. Which, 
then, is the original, and which is the translation? It has been explained 
above that we can find some of the rubrics of Af. Const. viii actually in 
the making, inasmuch as they can be referred first to 4p. Const. ii 57 
and thence finally back to the Syriac Didascalia of the third century. 
In these circumstances, there surely can be no doubt that here the 
mass in the Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons is merely translating the mass 
in the Apostolic Constitutions Book viii. Needless to say that in the 
former mass the absurdity of the diaconal proclamation : ‘ Mothers, lay 
hold of your children’ (Br. 462. 11), is duly reproduced. 


‘2 Called in Mr Horner’s volume the ‘Saidic Text’ of the ‘Statutes of the 
Apostles’: see this mass at pp. 342-343. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE B. 
(See p. 43 n. 1.) 

I think it necessary to insist on this point (cf. /.Z7.S. xii pp. 393-394 : 
‘But on the other hand’, &c.). I have somewhere read of St Cyril’s 
Catecheses as being representative of the normal teaching for educated 
people and the more thoughtful clergy of the times ; as if (to put the case 
in a modern way) a series of lectures at a Summer School of Theology at 
one of the Universities, or of higher class Divinity Lectures in one of 
our great towns. This of course is a point of view which may deserve 
consideration, but I think it is a completely mistaken one ; and that for 
two reasons. Elsewhere I have said that the Hierosolymitan piety 
represented by St Cyril is the last quarter in which I should look for 
a true and untroubled rendering of the tone and spirit of Christian piety 
of the first three Christian centuries ; and this, in my opinion, holds good 
in regard to the doctrinal level and contents of the Catecheses,—so far, 
that is, as concerns what is particularly characteristic of them, and 
differentiates them from any writings that have survived of the period up 
to ¢. A.D. 350. I would emphasize most distinctly that so far from being 
a course of instructions for the more thoughtful clergy and the educated 
laity, they are in spirit, intention, form and fact'what they give themselves 
out to be,—namely, instructions in Christian belief and practice designed 

_for intending converts, and for those who had just but two or three days 
before been admitted for the first time to Christian communion ; and 
this from their tenor, their simplicity and their positiveness is particu- 
larly clear in the five Mystagogic Catecheses with which alone we are 
immediately concerned at present. Of course their doctrine throughout 
is ‘high’ doctrine ; so ‘high’ that it is, and (short of some unex- 
pected discovery) it must always remain to some extent a subject of 
wonder that such discourses could have been delivered in the middle 
of the fourth century ; and there seems some cause to feel a certain sort 
of sympathy with, or compassion for, those Protestants who (like 
André Rivet and Aubertin) said they could not be productions of the 
fourth century but were of a later date (see Touttée’s Diss. 2, 
cap. ili). 

As the question is important I take leave to consider the matter 
a little more at length, and to refer to St Basil’s treatise on the Holy 
Ghost, which is classical, and has been well called supreme for its age 
and value. This case has been otherwise, and, as I conceive, also 
justly, touched on by the Bishop of Moray, when he says it ‘may be 
called a treatise on the doxology’ (Ancient Church Orders p. 126). 
I would add further that its full drift, meaning, and value is to be duly 
estimated only when it is taken in conjunction with, and is set in the 
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background supplied by, a full and detailed review of doxological 
history and practice in East and West in the third and fourth centuries 
(/.7.S. xii 399 n. 1) ; for it is only so, to begin with, that we can come 
to recognize St Basil’s embarrassment shewn in this lengthy attempt to 
justify himself in the eyes of, at all events, some of his own people ; for 
this,—and not the composition of a set theological treatise in a genuinely 
theological manner as by a Gregory of Nyssa,—was St Basil’s immediate 
object. The points indicated in another connexion (see Varsai p. 140 
notes 1 and 2) are to the purpose here. I wrote those notes because in 
at least some quarters qualified to speak, the essential conditions of 
St Basil’s case seem not to be realized. Thus Dr Schermann (a 
man whose, training has been first-rate, and who has since shewn 
how well qualified he was to profit by it) writes (Die Gottheit des 
heiligen Geistes nach den griechischen Vitern des vierten Jahrhunderts, 
Freib. im Br. 1901, p. 95): ‘ Basil never in his sermons or writings dis- 
tinguished the Holy Ghost with the predicate “God”’ ; and for this he 
refers to Harnack’s Dogmengesch. II" p. 280.'_ But this precisely was 
what Basil had done, and in a distinct and emphatic way, in his 
earlier days, in 360; in a letter only indeed, but a sort of open letter, 
and not addressed to a mere private individual. When he came 
later to deal with the matter with the experience and responsibilities 
of a bishop, and also of a theologian, there came, too, his well-known 
reserve, and also the anger of his lay friends. An Essay by the 
late Cardinal Newman, which missed its mark at the time and in the 
circles concerned, and if mentioned to-day is probably little, if at all, 
read, is however of the highest value in regard to the case we are con- 
sidering. He points out how, amidst the hesitations or the fears of 
bishops and theologians, it was the laity who were at bottom the 
efficient means of the full triumph of the full Nicene doctrine. As 
I have said elsewhere, the laity though thus practically effective (and 
effective perhaps for this very reason) are not unnaturally apt to over- 
look difficulties in a situation that are perceptible or clear to the eye of 
the theologian ; one, that is, who bears in mind the données of what 
is called nowadays ‘ Positive Theology’. ‘This was the difficulty— 
a difficulty as regards the production of testimony and witnesses from 


the past—that was present to St Basil’s mind (cf. Warsai p. 141 latter 
part of note 1). 


* I must own that I cannot find this in Harnack ; who; however, does say (2nd 
ed. 1888, p. 282): ‘...im Grunde sind sie (the ‘Cappadocians’), wenigstens Basilius, 
auch schon mit der Anerkennung zufrieden, dass der Geist kein Geschépf sei’, and 
ibid. note 2 that Basil by and by when bishop (that is after 370) ‘ sich hiatete den 
h. Geist dffentlich ‘‘ Gott? zu nennen’; but all this is a different matter. These 
statements are simply repeated in the 3rd ed. (1909) p. 292, and note pp. 292-293. 
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The very great value of the Catecheses of St Cyril generally seems to 
me to lie rather in this, that we have in them a specimen of the kind of 
teaching in some quarters imbibed by such persons as those zealous lay 
friends of St Basil a little later, who felt so greatly scandalized at him ; 
a kind of teaching, however, which in the case of St Cyril, so far as 
some parts of the Mystagogic Catecheses are concerned, I for one 
cannot conceive of as, at the date ¢. A.D. 350, ‘normal ’,—in the sense 
of the guod ubigue. But they explain very well how there existed an 
‘informed’ laity, a very effective laity, a sort of advance-guard. In the 
formulation of his teaching in regard to the idea of the Eucharistic 
Presence, St Cyril for his age stands alone ; there is (I think I am safe 
in saying) no other text that can be put beside his from antiquity. ‘To 
me—a plain and simple transubstantiationist without shadow of 
minimism, and one who has reason to know from within what Tran- 
substantiation is and what it is not, and what it means both in its 
religious sense and in its theological conception—St Cyril’s teaching— 
in the terms in which it stands in his text, and therefore in terms which 
must be supposed to say what he means—is neither more nor less than 
what a Roman Catholic recognizes, cannot but recognize, as simple 
Transubstantiation. I know, in reading the Fathers, when the doctrine 
which I believe is fully and adequately expressed ; or when the language 
used is such as to be reconcilable with that doctrine. St Cyril’s teach- 
ing had to be mentioned and it will come for consideration later as 
a starting-point in view of its bearing on the matter that concerns us— 
the liturgical developements of the fourth century. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE C. 
(See p. 46 n. 1.) 


It is worth while to put the substantial portions of the two texts 
referred to at pp. 44-46 (those, namely, of ‘St Basil’ and the Roman 
Canon) in parallel columns. 


‘St Basil’ 

and cause that no one of us 
partake | of the holy Body and 
Blood of Thy Christ unto con- 
demnation, | 

but that we may | find mercy 
and grace | with all the saints 
well-pleasing to Thee from the 
beginning, forefathers, &c. 


Roman Canon 

ut quotquot ex hac altaris par- 
ticipatione | sacrosanctum Filii tui 
Corpus et Sanguinem sumpseri- 
mus omni benedictione caelesti et 
gratia repleamur. | Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus | . . . partem aliquam 
et societatem donare digneris | 
cum tuis sanctis apostolis... et 
omnibus sanctis tuis . 
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Here we are not concerned with verbal coincidences. We have two 
presentments of a common idea, or rather of a succession of two ideas, 
not a case of literary borrowing ; and what is profitable to note is the 
tenor of the two prayers, their place in the service, the sequence of 
ideas and the note on which both end: that those who partake of the 
Body and Blood of Christ may have mercy, grace, blessing, and be 
admitted to the society of the saints, all and particular. 

If we turn now to the Liturgy of ‘St James’, we find, both in the 
Greek and in the Syriac (Br. p. 65. 25 sqq. right-hand column ; p. 104. 
27 sqq.), a prayer which is the precise equivalent of these two prayers 
given above from ‘St Basil’ and the Roman Canon. It also is a prayer 
for the communicants ; but to be said after the communion instead of 
before it, and the verbs referring to the reception of holy communion 
are in the past tense instead of the future. Let us first take the Syriac 
form which begins: ‘We give thanks unto Thee, O Lord our God, and 
especially we give thanks unto Thee for the abundance of Thy great 
and unspeakable mercy and love towards mankind, O Lord, who hast 
accounted us worthy to partake of Thine heavenly table. {Thus far is 
thanksgiving ; the prayer goes on:] ‘Condemn us not by reason of 
the reception of Thine holy and immaculate mysteries but preserve us, 
O good, in righteousness and holiness that being worthy to partake of 
Thine Holy Spirit we may find a portion and a lot and an inheritance 
with all the saints who have been well-pleasing unto Thee since the world 
began.’ 

‘The Greek has not those words at the beginning which are expressive 
of thanksgiving (namely, ‘ We give . . . heavenly table’) ; and adds at 
the end (after ‘ began’) ‘in the light of Thy countenance’. 

When this prayer in ‘St James’ is compared with that from ‘St Basil’ 
above, in its full text Br. p. 330. 13-24, I think it will appear that in this 
case there is something more than an agreement in mere thought and 
ideas. ‘The two prayers have every appearance of being in historical and 
literary relation to one another. The same scripture phrases are utilized : 
the communion of the Holy Spirit (Eph. iv 4 ; 2 Cor. xiii 14) ; judgement 
and condemnation for unworthy reception of the Eucharist (1 Cor. xi 34); 
the saints who from the beginning (éz’ aiévos Lk. i 70) have been well- 
pleasing. ‘That we may find mercy and grace’ (Heb. iv 16) in ‘St 
Basil’, is represented by an exactly parallel scripture phrase, ‘ That we 
may find a portion and a lot’ (Col. i 12), in St ‘ James’.' 

It may be matter of opinion whether this substantially identical 
prayer for the communicants is more at home and comes more naturally 
* Cf. also ‘St Mark’ Br. p. 129. 17-19. This is noted here merely as ‘record’ : the 


case of ‘St Mark’ is not to be mixed up with the case we are discussing, which in 
its turn is not to be complicated by ‘ St Mark’. 
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before the communion, as in ‘ St Basil’ and the Roman Canon, or after 
it, as in ‘St James’. For myself I should be inclined (in view of what 
has already been said in the text) to give the preference to those rites 
which place it within the anaphora or canon, rather than to that rite 
which uses it in the place of a thanksgiving after communion ; and my 
‘view’ is that the prayer as it appears in ‘St James’ has been removed 
from its original position immediately after the Invocation, and has been 
worked up into the form of a thanksgiving after communion by the 
simple expedient of changing the reference of the verbs from the future 
to the past time. Attention has already been called (see p. 42 above) 
to the fact that in ‘St James’ the prayer for communicants immediately 
following the Invocation seems in some way to have been tampered 
with. There is certainly trouble of some kind there, something that 
needs explanation.’ On the other hand it is certainly singular, it seems 
something requiring explanation, that in this same Liturgy the ‘ thanks- 
giving’ after communion should take the form precisely of such a sort 
of prayer for communicants as is to be found elsewhere just after the 
Invocation. Have these two facts anything to do with each other? 
My own ‘view’ (so far as I am at present informed) is already stated 
above. 


E. B. 


1 The passage of ‘St James’ in question is that beginning «is ornpyypov tis dyias 


cov Kal éxxAnoias eepediwoas «rr. (Br. 54. 16-21). It may 
perhaps be possible even to see how this passage came into the prayer for com- 
municants after the Invocation in the Liturgy of ‘St James’, In the corresponding 
passage of Serapion are these words (quoted above p, 28): ‘ Let this people receive 
mercy... let angels be sent forth as companions to the people for bringing to nought 
the Evil One and for establishment of the Church (nai eis BeBaiwow ris éxxAnoias, Wob- 
bermin, p. 6 1. 12; Bishop of Salisbrvy, p. 64). As already explained ‘the Church’ 
in the mind of the writer in Serapion appears from the tenor of the prayer to be 
not the Catholic Church diffused throughout the world, but ‘the Church’, the 
congregation, the people in assembly here present. The question arises whether, 
at the time when the Intercession was first being removed from the pre-anaphoral 
part of the service to a place after the Invocation and its accompaniment the prayer 
for communicants, this last in the Liturgy of ‘St James’ did not contain a 
passage for the establishment, confirmation, upbuilding, or what not, of ‘the 
Church’ (like that now found in Serapion), which at the period of liturgical revision 
in Jerusalem served as a cue for the present text . . . ‘ for the confirmation of Thy 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church’, &c. 

I only mention this in passing ; but it may serve as a specimen of the sort of 
enquiries which will frequently arise, a work of ‘internal criticism’, when the 
main lines of early liturgical history have been laid open and made clear. 
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Tage. IN PAPIAS. 
(THE GOSPELS AND THE RHETORICAL SCHOOLS.) 


Amoncst the host of critics who have discussed either briefly or at 
length the meaning of the statement of Papias that Mark wrote his 
Gospel od rdge, no one, so far as I can ascertain, has attempted to 
connect the words with the technical use of rdgis in the rhetorical 
schools. Probably this is due to the fact that the subject of ancient 
rhetoric, which a hundred or two hundred years ago was, I should say, 
regarded as an indispensable branch of classical learning, has since then 
been forgotten and ignored by the average classical scholar. It is not 
now sufficiently understood that behind the many trivialities of the 
rhetorical schools and the rhetorical exhibitions during the imperial 
period, there lay a theory of rhetoric which was perfectly sound and 
scientific. Just as the ancients formulated the laws of coherent and 
intelligible speech or writing into a system of grammar which still holds 
its own, so they formulated the laws of effective speech or writing into 
a system of rhetoric which has somehow or other become obsolete. At 
the very foundation of this system of rhetoric lies the division of the 
processes of composition into tagis Or oixovopia, and or 
¢paors, the processes, that is, of (1) providing the material, (2) arrang- 
ing and marshalling it, (3) expressing it in suitable language. To these 
processes have to be added for the speaker iméxpuns (or delivery) and 
pvypy ; but these do not concern our purpose. When, then, a writer who 
uses rhetorical terms is found to state that a book is written od rdfec or 
od cata tagéw, he may be understood to mean that the matter of the 
book does not conform to the laws of rhetorical rags ; in other words, is 
not so arranged, marshalled, or organized as to make a really interest- 
ing, readable, or satisfactory work. We have, therefore, to ascertain 
(1) whether a rhetorician could or would say this of our Second Gospel, 
and (2) whether Papias would be likely to use a rhetorical term. 

Before, however, attempting to answer these questions, there are two 
subsidiary matters which require clearing up. 

Firstly, as to the dative rage,’ it may be said that if Papias meant 
what I believe him to mean, he would rather have said od xadas rH rdf 
or something of the kind. Certainly no one could say that a book was 


1 The dative is in any case odd for «ara rafw or év rafer. It occurs, however, in 
Clem. Rom. 40 wavra rdfer moeiv dpeidoper. 
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written ody or od Meaning that it was defective in subject- 
matter or style. But it must be remembered that rags differs from 
eipeors and Aééis, in that it connotes not merely a process but a quality, 
or perhaps rather a result. That is to say, before the growth of 
rhetorical terminology rags had in other spheres come to mean not 
only arrangement, but good arrangement, or the result of good arrange- 
ment, in other words, order. Thus Xenophon couples it with xéopos as 
‘controlling the world’. To put it in another way, rage in Papias does 
mean, as it has always been translated, ‘in order’; but, if my view is 
right, the order is rhetorical order, that ordering which will produce 
a satisfactory and readable work. 

The other point is this. I have already said that the rhetoricians use 
oixovopia as a synonym for rags, and some scholars may be inclined to 
go further, and say that oixovoyia had by Papias’s time superseded ragts. 
This was certainly the view of so great an authority as Ernesti, who 
gives us, s.v. rdges, a quotation from Aristotle, and then adds ‘ quae alibi 
oixovopéa dici solet’. But on examination of the facts as they appear in 
Volkmann’ and elsewhere, they do not appear, in my opinion, to bear 
out this view. Without going fully into the matter, I think the facts are 
roughly as follows. There are three main uses. In some schools 
oixovopia and ragis are retained together. In this case rdgis is said to 
mean ‘naturalis ordo’ and oixovopéa ‘artificiosus ordo’. The meaning 
of this is that when you follow the ordinary arrangement you use rééts, 
but when for some special reason you depart from it you use oixovopia. 
Thus in oratory there is a normal order, preface, narration, proof, 
disproof and conclusion, and to follow this is rags ; but to depart from 
it, as was sometimes held to be expedient, is oixovopéa. The J/iad has 
raiis, the Odyssey and Aeneid have oixovopia. This is the system which 
Philo presumably follows when he speaks (de Somniis 1 § 35) of the wise 
man as weaving into one whole the contributions of every science, and 
says that he derives from rhetoric eipecis, rdgis, oixovopia, ppdors, 
kpows, and pvyjpn. In other systems, notably in that of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, oixovopia is the general term, while raéis is a subdivision. 
I shall have to return to this system later, and need not dwell on it here. 
But there is also a third usage in which the Aristotelian term tags is 
preserved for the whole department or process, and oixovoyiéa is not 
used. That there was such a usage is shewn by Diogenes Laertius, 
who says (vii 43) that the Stoic terminology was cipecis, ppdors, ragis, 
iméxpeots. This usage appears, I think, in Clement of Alexandria, 
where he says that the Srpwpareis ovre rdgews 
(Strom. vii 18. 111). It also appears in an important passage in Lucian, 


1 Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer pp. 29, 362. 
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de Cons. Hist. § 48, which may be given in full. After describing how 
the historian should select his material, Lucian proceeds thus: xai 
éredav GOpoicy arava, Ta TpaTa pev Te 
aitav kal roveitw dxaddés kai dduipOpwrov. ira émbeis ri raéw, 
érayérw TO KaAXos, Kai xpwvvitw TH A€~E, Kai oxnpariérw, Kai 
‘When all or nearly all is collected, draw up a rough sketch, a body 
as yet without beauty, and unorganized. Then introduce rags, and 
then add beauty,’ the colouring of style and figures and rhythm.’ Now 
it is clear that in this passage Lucian, who was originally a rhetorician, 
is applying the rules of the schools to history. It is clear that he has in 
his mind the three processes: eipeors, he tells us, will leave us with 
a body without organization of material (43:dp$pwrov) and without beauty 
of style (dxaAdés). The rags will then supply the diapSpwors and the 
Aékis the xdAXos. It thus appears that ragis rather than oixovoyia was 
the term he used for the organization of the material. To these passages 
may be added the probability that the assonance in -s would serve to 
maintain rags rather than oixovoyia in popular use. 

Assuming then that these two terms are interchangeable, I return to 
the question as to what were in the eyes of the rhetoricians the conditions 
of good rhetorical ragis, and whether Mark fails to satisfy them. Now, 
although there is abundant evidence that the rhetoricians considered 
that history and literature are in general to be judged by the same 
canons as oratory, the last-named subject occupied so much of their 
attention that we hear very little of what they thought about ragis in 
history or biography. There are, in fact, only two passages of any 
length which I have come across. One of them is the above-quoted 
passage from Lucian, which tells us indeed that there were canons of 
tags for history, but does not state what they were. The other is 
a long passage from the Judicium de Thucydide of Dionysius (ch. 10-20) 
which is in fact the main foundation on which my theory rests. Dionysius, 
who takes up a very critical attitude towards Thucydides, begins with dis- 
cussing his evpeors, comparing the nature of his subject and the methods 
by which he got his information with those of Herodotus and others. He 
then proceeds to discuss his oixovoyia which he subdivides into d:afpeors, 
tagis, and égepyacia. The meaning of these terms will become clear as 
we proceed. Thucydides’s d:aipecrs is faulty because he divides his work 
by summers and winters. Thus, e.g., he gives us a bit of the Plataean 
story in the second book, and then does not finish it till the third. This 


1 Or,I think, better: ‘introduce beauty of style («éAAos), adorn it with choice 
diction (Aéfe), figures, and rhythm.’ In this case «éAAos is the generic term for 
the third process and it is then subdivided as usual into (1) é«Aoy) ray évopatwr, 
(2) oxnpariopds, (3) civOeors dvopdtwy, the main importance of which lies in rhythm. 
To use Aéfis in a limited sense for (1) is not uncommon, 
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has not much bearing on my subject, but we may perhaps note that 
Matthew’s well-known fivefold division would constitute in the eyes of 
a rhetorician a d:aipeors which is absent in Mark. He then proceeds 
thus :-— 

airavrar Kal tiv tdgw adrod twes, ds ovT THs teropias 
poros expiv, ovre téAos eyppoxdros Td mpérov’ eAdyurTov 
pépos elvar Aéyovres oixovopias ayabijs, te AaBeiv, js odK ety Te 
mporepov, kai reprraBeiv tpaypareiav, & pydev évdeiv. 

‘Some blame his ragis on the grounds that he did not adopt the 
proper beginning for his history, or give it its proper conclusion. For 
they say that it is one of the most important elements in good oixovopia 
to open at a point which nothing could possibly precede, and to round 
off the subject with an ending which is felt to leave nothing lacking.’ 
Now, to take the matter of the ending first, if we assume—as is surely 
most probable—that Papias knew Mark without the last twelve verses, 
the two cases are really almost identical. For Thucydides also ends his 
book quite abruptly and in the middle of a narrative. We might have 
expected so good a critic as Dionysius to have realized this, and to 
have attributed the abrupt ending to some accident instead of to bad 
tags. But he does not do so, and we may safely assume that if he 
could have seen the Second Gospel he would have said airapac tiv 
tagw" ov yap TéAos TO 

The matter of the beginning of the two books does not go quite as 
well on all fours, for Dionysius’s objection to Thucydides on this score is 
that, after stating that the growth of Athenian power was the true cause 
of the war, rather than the Corcyraean business, &c., he proceeds to 
describe the latter first, and then goes back to the former in his 
Ixxxix chapter. But what is wanting here is supplied by an interest- 
ing passage in the rhetorician Theon (Progym. 190). Theon is discussing 
the principles which should govern a narrative or an anecdote as 
opposed to a history or a biography, and points out that in the latter 
case it is necessary to give information as to the ‘ancestry and paren- 
tage of the personages, and many other such things’. He proceeds to 
cite the treatment of the story of Cylon by Herodotus and Thucydides, 
Theon was probably a contemporary of Papias, and it is not, I think, too 
much to assume that in his time critical opinion would have declared 
that the ragis of Mark’s Gospel was deficient in that it did not open 
with an account of the birth and ancestry of the Lord. 

It will be seen from the quotation from Dionysius that he appears to 
use rags in the limited sense of completeness of scheme, especially at 
the beginning and the end, and the whole tone of the passage in Papias 
suggests that the main cause of his dissatisfaction with Mark was due 


to its incompleteness. It may, therefore, possibly be the case that he 
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uses the word in the limited sense of Dionysius; but it seems to me 
more probable that he is following what I believe to be the popular 
use of the term as an equivalent to Dionysius’s oixovoyia, which in- 
cludes, besides d:a/peors and rags proper, a third department called 
éécpyacia. This term is- perhaps peculiar to Dionysius, but it clearly 
represents what we may call the balancing of the material, giving due 
importance to the important matters, and omitting or minimizing the 
unimportant. This side of ragis or oixovopéa appears in Julius Victor 
(19), where speaking of ‘dispositio’, the accepted Latin equivalent, he 
says: ‘Omnia non solum ordine, sed etiam momento quodam atque 
iudicio disponenda et componenda sunt.’' It appears also in a better- 
known passage which has been recalled to me by Mr W. A. Cox, in 
the Ars Poetica, lines 40-44. ‘There Horace says— 


Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo. 
Ordinis haec virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut iam nunc dicat iam nunc debentia dici, 
Pleraque differat et praesens in tempus omittat. 


Here clearly Horace (1) indicates the three processes, (2) for metrical 
reasons adopts ‘ ordo’ instead of the more usual ‘dispositio’, and (3) 
defines it very much in the sense of Dionysius’s éepyacia. Dionysius 


criticizes Thucydides’s égepyacia at considerable length. He shews how 
Thucydides describes various sets of operations with what he considers 
disproportionate length or brevity, and then he attacks the supposed 
trivialities of the preface. Why should he tell us, he asks, that the 
Athenians wore grasshoppers in their hair, or that the Lacedaemonians 
smeared fat on their bodies when they did gymnastics? The applica- 
tion of these remarks to such a passage as Mark’s description of the 
Temptation is obvious, nor need I stop to shew that his realistic touches— 
his fuller, green grass, pillow, and story of the young man in the linen 
cloth—would have seemed trivialities to Dionysius ; for it is a common- 
place of criticism that Matthew and Luke definitely set themselves to 
improve Mark’s égepyaoia (and therefore his rats) in this respect. 

Two other points may be noted here. It seems to me probable, in 
view of the, I believe, almost universal fact that ancient history is 
interspersed with set speeches, that a critic of the time would have held 
that Mark’s ragis was faulty through its lack of this element. It may, 
no doubt, be said on the other hand that ancient taste, to judge from 
Plutarch, did not demand such speeches in biography. Still, as it has 


1 A somewhat similar conception of ‘order’ as applied to language or style 
appears in Augustine de Ordine ii 13. 
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often been said, the Gospels are not mere biographies. Perhaps more 
importance is to be attributed to the contrast between Matthew and Mark 
in the matter of grouping. It has been often pointed out that Matthew’s 
preference for triplets corresponds with Jewish literary methods ; but 
I do not think that it has been observed that it also appears to corre- 
spond with the methods of the rhetorical schools. I base this statement 
on a passage from Pliny, Zp. ii 20. Pliny is telling his correspondent 
stories of the informer Regulus. At the end of the second he says 
‘Sufficiunt duae fabulae, an scholastica lege tertiam poscis?’ ‘ Would 
you like me to follow the rule of the rhetorical schools and give you 
a third?’ I can see no satisfactory meaning for these words unless 
there was a principle laid down in the schools that, in illustrating a point, 
three examples should be given. So far as I know, no such rule is to 
be found in the extant text-books, but it is not probable that these 
books exhaust all that was actually taught in the schools. 

On the whole then I think it may be laid down with some confidence 
that if a critic of the second century had been asked to give his 
opinion on Matthew and Mark, he would have proceeded as follows : 
In the matter of A€éis, he would have said, the two books are much on 
a par. In in dvopdrur, in civOeors dvopdtwv (which 
are the usual subdivisions of Aé¢éis) they are both equally undis- 
tinguished. But in rdgis there is a striking difference. Mark, by 
reason of (1) his abrupt beginning, (2) his incomplete ending, (3) his 
habit of emphasizing trivial points and occasionally dealing inadequately 
with important ones, (4) the comparative absence of set speeches, 
(5) his inferior grouping, presents a complete contrast to the other. 
In fact, he has practically no attempt at rééis. 

It may be added that such a judgement probably reflects the feeling of 
Christians at all times. While it is true that the very defects of Mark’s 
égepyacia commend him to those who have the spirit of historical criti- 
cism, because they bear the signs of primitiveness and simplicity, it is 
none the less true that they weigh against him with the general reader. 
Mark has never been a favourite: note, for instance, his practical ex- 
clusion from our series of liturgical Gospels.’ And if I am not mistaken 
this is largely because he has the characteristics mentioned above. 

The question now arises whether such a view is likely to have been 
reproduced by Papias. 

Now Papias lived in an age in which the atmosphere, partly owing 
to the abundance of rhetorical schools, but still more to the fact that 


1 In our Gospels if we exclude the last 12 verses, Mark appears five times, and 
of these two are the Passions in Holy Week, where his presence is inevitable, 
Another is in Baptism, where clearly he was chosen because he alone records 
‘how He blamed those that would have kept them from Him’, 
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rhetorical exhibitions were the one absorbing intellectual interest, was 
saturated in rhetorical ideas. Then, as now, men formed literary 
impressions of what they heard and read, but unlike us they also 
analysed and pigeon-holed their impressions. Their attitude was, as 
Saintsbury says, a perpetual ‘ distinguo’, and it was so because they had 
at their back what we have not—a cut and dried theory of rhetoric. 
An ordinary man now knows whether a speech or a novel is well written 
and interesting. He can pick out a good phrase or an amusing in- 
cident, but he seldom stops to ask whether what he admires belongs 
to rdgis or to Aééts. But to people used to analysis of this sort, the 
classification of literary phenomena under these two heads is really an 
elementary operation, and it seems to me more than improbable that 
in the Church of the early second century there should not have been 
a considerable number of persons capable of performing it. The 
personality of Papias has not much to do with it. He may or may 
not have been what we should call of ‘very small intelligence’; but 
if he was, it does not follow that he had not been himself a rhetorician 
(schoolmasters of all ages have sometimes been men of limited intelli- 
gence), or that he had not at some time attended a rhetorical school or 
rhetorical exhibitions, and heard the criticisms that were passed there. 
Or again, he may merely have picked up a phrase which was in common 
use, and one which he may only partially have understood. I do not know 
whether there is any need to deal with the objection that the words are 
not, strictly speaking, those of Papias but of John the Elder. It no 
doubt requires a greater stretch of imagination to suppose that the 
latter understood the meaning of rags, but there is no need to suppose 
that Papias is giving more than the substance of John’s criticism, which 
he has clothed in his own words. 

If my explanation of the term has any value it has perhaps this 
further importance, that it suggests that rhetorical considerations had 
more to do than we usually realize, if not with the formation, at any 
rate with the acceptance of our Gospels. When Matthew, finding in 
Mark, in Lucian’s phrase, a mere imdpynpa, a copa dduipOpwrov, pro- 
ceeded ‘to add ragis’, he was carrying out admirably the precepts of 
the schools, though it is perhaps improbable that he did so consciously. 
Luke may very well have had a tincture of rhetoric, but his rééis does not 
seem to me so good, and perhaps the same may be said of the fourth 
Gospel. On the other hand, the preference which generally seems to 
have been given to Matthew may very probably ‘have been largely 
influenced by the rhetorical training of the readers. To say this is not 
to say that such readers thought lightly of historical truth. There is no 
real opposition between rhetoric, as the ancients understood it, and true 
history. That we should think there was such an opposition is largely 
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due to our debased use of the term in the sense of speaking for effect 
rather than speaking with effect. 


F. H. Corson. 


PS.—Since writing the above, I have been pleased to find in 
Dr Moffatt’s Zntroduction to the literature of the N. T. the following 
note on the passage in Papias (pp. 188, 189) :— 

‘In the light of the well-known passage from Lucian (de hist. cons. 
16 f) rags here seems to imply not order or consecutiveness, in the 
modern sense of the term, so much as the artistic arrangement and 
effective presentation of the material. The latter, in their unadorned 
and artless sequence, are tropvypara. Set év raga they are orderly, 
harmonious. The criticism passed by Papias on Mark refers to the 
style, then, rather than to the chronological sequence. . . . When rééts is 
translated “order”, therefore, the reference is to “ orderliness” rather 
than to historical sequence.’* 

"I deprecate the word sty/e, which suggests rather Aééis, which I take 
to be tacitly excluded by the use of the word ragis ; but otherwise this 
expresses substantially, though somewhat indefinitely, my view. More- 
over, to connect Papias’s use of the term with Lucian’s is practically to 
admit its connexion with technical rhetoric; for no one acquainted 
with rhetorical terminology can doubt that Lucian is using the language 
of the schools. As Dr Moffatt does not appear to recognize this, or to be 
aware that the term has a history, I hope my suggestions, though more 
anticipated than I had supposed, may still be of value. 

F. H. C. 


CASSIODORUS’S COPY OF EUCHERIUS’S 
INSTRUCTIONES. 


In the ninth chapter of his Zustitutio Cassiodorus names the ‘ intro- 
ductores’ to Holy Scripture, whose works he has in his library, and 
among them appear Tichonius the Donatist and Eucherius. In the 
~ JourNAL for July 1910 (vol. xi pp. 562 f) I was able to shew that one of 
Cassiodorus’s pupils had appreciated his master’s recommendation of 
Tyconius, and had quoted the Auées in the commentary on Second 
Thessalonians. Thecommentary referred tois part of the Anti-pelagianized 
edition of Pelagius’s commentary on the Epistles of St Paul prepared by 
Cassiodorus and his pupils, and long ago published under the name of 


1 Dr Moffatt’s reference does not correspond with my copy of Lucian: but 
I cannot doubt that he refers to the same passage. 
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Primasius. My object in this paper is to shew that Eucherius was also 
used in the preparation of this compilation, though his name is not 
mentioned at all in it. 

The best way will be to print the extracts as they will appear in my 
Vienna edition of Cassiodorus’s commentary, and to append notes, where 
necessary, in illustration. It is noteworthy that Cassiodorus himself 
does not appear to have used Eucherius in his commentary on Romans, 
the only part of the commentary prepared by himself. 


A. 
(In 1 Cor. xi 20-22 = Migne P.Z. Ixviii 533 C = Eucherius, ed. 
Wotke, p. 127, 11-18.) 

Apud Corinthios quondam, sicut aliqui asserunt, praua inualuerat 
consuetudo ecclesias passim dehonestare conuiuiis, in quibus uescebantur 
ante dominicam oblationem, quam! cenam noctibus offerebant, cumque 
diuites ebrii ad eucharistiam uenirent, uexabantur inopes fame. mos 
uero iste, ut referunt, de gentili? adhuc superstitione ueniebat, unde 
etiam quibusdam locis Aegypti* uel Syriae die sabbati nocte post cenam 
dicitur ad ecclesiam conueniri. 


1 quam) add. post Eucher. 2 gentium Eucher. ® Aegypti] per Aegypti 
rura Eucher. 


B. 
(In Eph. i 10 = Migne P.Z. lxviii 609 C, D = Eucherius, ed. Wotke, 


p. 129, 8-17.) 

Reparatur 7” cae/o' illa, quae cum principe suo cecidit, angelorum 
portio per augmentum et societatem’ sanctorum, de quibus scribitur : 
Sed sunt sicut angeli in caelo, reparantur quoque omnia 7” /erra, cum 
etiam loco® deficientium Iudaeorum admittuntur credentes ex gentibus. 
et aliter: Restaurantur‘* guae sunt in terra, dum nos per mediatoris 
nostri sanguinem reconciliationemque reparamur. reparantur caelestia, 
cum de salute nostra gaudium nascitur angelorum. 


1 The second and third words are paraphrastic, as Eucher. has actually ‘ reparatur 
ergo secundum opinionem quorundam illa efc.’. 2 societatemque Eucher. $ in 
locum Eucher. Instaurantur Eucher. 


C. 
(In Eph. iii 14-15 = Migne PZ. lxviii 615 D = Eucherius, ed. Wotke, 
129, 21-22.) 
Quia, cum ille nobis pater primus! et uerus sit, ab illius nomine 
deriuatur, a quo’ alii patres appellantur. ; 
* primus nobis pater cod. Cassiod. Gratianop. 2 a quo] quando Eucher. 
D. 
(In Col. ii 22-23 = Migne P.Z. Ixviii 656 D, 657 A = Eucherius, ed. 
Wotke, p. 131, 19-p. 132, 14 with omissions.) 
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Aliqui sic accipiunt, contra eos dici? qui ex Iudaeis? crediderant et 
docebant legis caerimonias obseruandas.? ideo et’ doctrinas hominum 
uocat*, quia Praecepta ipsa carnaliter intellegant, docentes® in lege 
prohibita non manducari. hoc* uult intellegi: omnes illae obseruationes 
licet aliquam safientiam’ praeferre uideantur lege praecepta,* tamen in 
superstitione sunt, non in aliquo honore dei, quia sunt ad explendam 
uoluntatem obseruantiae carnalis.° 

paraphrastic: disputat contra eos Eucher. 2 paraphrastic : Christiani pro- 
priis contendebant caerimoniis inhaerere Excher. 8 ideo et paraphrastic. 
* dicit Eucher. 5 praecipientes Eucher. 6 hoc est quod Eucher. 7 obser- 
uantiam aliquam sapientiae Evxcher. 8 lege praecepta] quia putentur legem 
praeceptorum tenere Eucher, obseruantia carnis Eucher. 

E. 
(In 1 Tim. ii 1 = Migne P.Z. lxviii 662 D = Eucherius, ed. Wotke, 
p- 132, 20-24.) 

Obsecrationes fiunt pro peccatis praeteritis uel praesentibus, orationes 
pro adipiscendis quae speramus, fostu/ationes cum pro aliis interuenimus, 
gratiarum actiones, cum ea quae poscimus impetramus, uel certe cum 
pro inmensis dei beneficiis gratias laudesque referimus.! 


1 rependimus Eucher. 


F. 
(In 1 Tim. v 24 = Migne P.Z. Ixviii 669 C, D = Eucherius, ed. Wotke, 


P- 133, 3-13 with one omission.) 

Praecedentiaad iudicium peccata sunt,’ dumomnibus nota sunt. guosdam 
autem et subsequuntur,’ dum postea in iudicio conprobantur. Item aliter : 
Praecedunt nos in iudicium® illa peccata, quae ante hic unusquisque 
commiserit ; subseguuntur* illa, quibus nos® causas dedimus, sed* post 
nostrum transitum’ consummantur®: ergo sudseguuntur nos huius modi 
peccata. si, uerbi gratia, alicui’® inopiae™ causas attulimus, et” fame 
atque egestate post obitum nostrum™ consumitur. 

1 *quorundam hominum peccata manifesta sunt praecedentia ad iudicium’ utique 
Eucher. ~ * subseq.| add. utique Eucher, * praecedere ad iudicium Eucher. 
* subsequi uero Eucher. ° nos| add. quidem Eucher. © sed) add. iam Eucher. 
7 transitum nostrum Eucher. 8 consummata intelleguntur Eucher. ® add. in 
iudicium Eucher. 10 cui Eucher. 1! inopiae) add. nos Eucher. 12 et om. 
Eucher, 18 post obitum nostrum atque egestate Eucher. 14 consumptus sit 
Eucher. 

Enough of the Cassiodorian copy of Eucherius’s Znstructiones has been 
preserved in these six extracts to indicate its real character. Practically 
all the variants between the Cassiodorian and the genuine forms are to 
be explained as conscious alterations by the Cassiodorian school. 
Their methods will be sufficiently well known to any one who compares 
a text used by them with the form into which they alter it. A study of 
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the above extracts shews that Cassiodorus’s copy was a very good one, 
closely related to the more or less contemporary Sessorian MS of the 
sixth century, which has been rightly followed by Wotke in preference 
to the other (later) MSS. 

This Pseudo-Primasius commentary, now restored to Cassiodorus, 
provides material of the utmost interest, not only to shew us how his 
library was used by himself and his pupils, but also for the discovery of 
the relationship between existing copies of various works of Augustine, 
&c., and the Cassiodorian copies used:in the commentary. For instance, 
the extracts from Augustine’s Diuersae Quaestiones ad Simplicianum are 
so extensive as practically to have the value of a sixth-century MS of 
that work, the comparison of which with the oldest MS of that treatise, 
Petersburg Q, v 1 No. 3 (saec. v) (formerly of Saint-Germain-des-Prés 
and Corbie), ought to prove most instructive. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


A. SOUTER. 


ON TWO HAGIOGRAPHICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Tue Latin MSS preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have never yet been properly catalogued. The descriptions given by 
Dr T. K. Abbott in 1900' are so incomplete and so inaccurate as to 
render necessary a thorough re-examination and study of all these MSS.” 
It is hoped that the following account of two hagiographical MSS may 
prove of interest to those concerned with this branch of mediaeval 
literature. 

I. MS B. +. 16 (Bernard* No. 793; Abbott No. 171). 

Folio (33-2 x 23 cms.). Thick vellum. Entirely in the one hand of 
saec. xiii. Double columns with 34 lines to the column. 125 folios. 
Quaternions numbered in the lower margin from i to xv. Pages 
recently numbered 1 to 252.‘ ‘Titles frequently illuminated in red and 
blue. Many large and beautiful initials in red, blue, green, lilac and 
gold. A few marginal notes in the lower margin in a contemporary 

1 Catalogue of the MSS in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 1900. 

2 I commenced this work in 1908 (cf. Hermathena, 1909, xv p. 380; 1910, xvi 
p. 79). In describing hagiographical MSS Dr Abbott has made no attempt to 
identify the separate Lives. 

8 The descriptions given in Bernard's Catalog: published in 1697 are sometimes 
better than Dr Abbott’s. 

* I regret to say that this recent numbering of the MS has been performed 
according to a system which is followed in no other library at the present day. 
Moreover this system has not even been consistently adhered to. 
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hand, most of which have been partially cut away in binding. This 
MS was formerly in the Cistercian abbey of Jervaulx in Yorkshire, 
where it appears to have been written. It contains Lives and Passions 
of the Saints whose days fall in March and April, and one belonging 
to May (S. Germanus episcopus et confessor).' 

p. 1: The former press-marks, C. 2. 11; AAA. 5; C. 42. 

p. 2: An index to the contents of the MS. The last three items 
are: Passio S. Torpetis tit. Kl. Maiti; Passio S. Maximi ii. Kl. Maiti ; 
Vita S. Germani episcopi et confessoris v. Kl. Junii. ‘These last three 
items are now no longer in the MS owing to the loss of a number of 
folios at the end. At the bottom of the page in very large letters: 
Liber Ste. Marie De Ioreualle. 

pp. 3-8: Vita S. Albini = BHL.? 234, omitting the prologue. 

pp. 8-28: Vita S. Guinwaloei* = BHL. 8964 b. 

pp. 28-31: Passio SS. Perpetue et Felicitatis = BHL. 6634. 

pp. 32-37: Passio SS. Quadraginta Militum = BHL. 7539. 

pp. 37-39: Passio S. Maximiliani = BHL., 5813. 

pp. 39-58: Vita S. Patricii* = BHL. 6507. 

pp. 59-70: Narratio cuiusdam de Purgatorio Hibernie, &c. It 
ends abruptly on p. 70, col. 2, Sicut enim in Jlocis, ed. E. Mall 
(Romanische Forschungen vi, 1889, pp. 147—187, line 4) from a MS at 
Bamberg. ‘The missing portion amounts to about two-and-a-half folios 
of Mall’s MS. A folio of the MS has been lost after p. 70, and the 
recent pagination absurdly omits the numbers 71 and 72.° 

p- 73; col. 1-77: .. . to et dixit, &c. = [Vita S. Geretrudis ] = BHL. 
3490 = Acta Sanctorum, ed. 3, Martii tom. 2, p. 592 E, éuramento et 
dixit, &c. 

pp. 77-82: [Miracula S. Geretrudis] = BHL. 3495 omitting the 
prologue. 
pp. 82-93: Passio S. Eadwardi = BHL. 2418. 
pp. 93-95: Vita S. lohannis = BHL. 4420. 
pp. 95-106: Vita S. Wifranni = BHL. 8738, omitting the prologue. 
! This latter Life is no longer inthe MS. The last Life, that of St Vitalis, is in 


reality part of the Passion of SS. Gervasius and Protasius, which is assigned to 
June 19. 

? By BHL. I designate the Bollandists’ invaluable Bibliotheca Hagiographica 
Latina (3 vols. Bruxellis, 1898, 1901, 1911). 

5 This MS was quite unknown to Horstman, who printed this Vita from MS 
Bodley 240 of the end of saec. xiv (Nova Legenda Anglie vol. ii, 1901, pp. 558-573)- 
There are some verbal differences. 

* This copy was collated by Bury (Trans. R. Irish Academy, vol. xxxii, section 
C, 1903, p. 201). 

5 Later on in the MS, between pages 220 and 221, another folio has been torn 


out, but the person who paginated the MS has failed to notice this, and the 
numbers run on continuously, 
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pp. 106-108: Passio S. Hyrenei = BHL. 4466. 
pp. 108-122: Passio S. Theodosie = BHL. 8090. 
pp. 122-133: Vita S. Nicetii = BHL. 6089. 

pp. 133-138: Passio SS. Agapis, Chionie et Hirenis = BHL. 118. 

pp. 138-164: Vita S. Gudlaci = BHL. 3723, omitting the prologue 
and ending somewhat differently. A large ornamental letter has been 
cut out on p. 138, damaging the text on p. 137. 

pp. 164-167: Vita S. Godeberte. Hitherto unknown.’ 

pp. 167-170: Passio S. Wassii = BHL. 8500. 

pp. 170-177: Passio S. Eleutherii = BHL. 2451. 

pp. 177-182: Vita S. Ursmari = BHL. 8416. 

pp. 182-220: Osberni Vita S. Elphegi = BHL. 2518, 2519. 

pp. 220-222: Passio S. Epipodii = BHL. 2574. After p. 220 a 
folio has been torn out. P. 220 ends fassiones presentis tem, and 
p. 221 commences os colimus quos, &c. (cf. Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis 
tom. 3, pp. 8 B, 9 A). 

pp. 222-228: Passio S. Georgii. Tantas itaque ac tales... et 
pariter uno momento flammeo deuorati sunt. Et exultus est in 
persecutoribus repentino, Martyr uero Georgius ab angelo coronatus 
est in celis regnante Domino nostro Iesu, &c. Cf. BHL. 3374. 

pp. 228-230: Passio S. Alexandri = BHL. 2575. 

pp. 230-250: Vita S. Yuonis = BHL. 4622. 

pp. 250-252: Passio S. Vitalis? = Passio SS. Gervasii et Protasii = 
BHL. 3514. The MS breaks off abruptly at the bottom of p. 252, 
col. 2, whi obrulus (cf. Migne Patrol. Lat. xvii 745 line 27). The rest 
of the MS is lost. 

II MSB. 4. 3 (Bernard No. 478; Abbott No. 174). 

Small folio (28x17-5 cms.). Vellum. Apparently in one hand 
of saec. xii. Single columns with from 38 to 51 lines to the page. 
125 unnumbered folios. The first five quaternions are numbered 
i to v, but the remaining numbers have been cut away by the binder. 
A few headings and initial letters are illuminated in red. ‘There are 
a few contemporary marginal notes. At the end is bound in a single 
vellum leaf of another MS, written in a very small and close hand of 
saec. xiv, containing medical matter. There is no indication of the 
origin of this MS, which contains Lives and Passions of the Saints. 
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1 Apparently an adaptation of the first two chapters of the Vita very doubtfully 

ascribed to Radbodus (Acta SS., Aprilis t. ii, 1675, pp. 32-34), of which I have not 

been able to trace any MS. I hope to publish the Trinity College Vita elsewhere. 
2 The scribe wrongly adds the date iiii Kl. Maii. This is a confusion with 

St Vitalis of Ravenna. The Passion of SS. Gervasius and Protasius is assigned to 

June 19. 

8 Dr Abbott (Catalogue, &c., p. 23) describes it as a paper MS! 
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f. 1a: In a modern hand, B. 4. 16; ,B. 4. 3. 

f. 1b: Blank. 

f.2a: An index to the Lives in the MS in two different hands of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries respectively, followed by the 
former pressmarks, HHH. 53; N. 8; H. 5. 

f. 2b: Blank. 

ff. 3a’-11a: Liber Miraculorum S. Andreae? = BHL. 430. 

ff. 11a—12a: [Passio S. Andreae| = BHL. 429. 

f. 12a: Prologus in laude Luce euangeliste = BHL. 4976d. ‘This 
little tract has not yet been printed. 

ff. 12a-14b: Expositio Decorosi presbiteri in laudem Luce euange-. 
liste = BHL. 4973. 

ff.14b-17b: Sermo in laude beati Barnabe apostoli = BHL. 985, 
986. 

ff. 18a-18 b: Sermo S. Augustini de S. Vincentio = Migne /afro/. 
Lat. xxxviii 1255-1257. 

ff. 18 b-19 a: Item alius sermo Vincentii martiris sancti fortissimam 
et gloriosissimam passionem celebrare sollempniter et non segniter pre- 
dicare. Vidimus animo...ad futuram gloriam que reuelabitur in 
nobis. 

ff. 19a-21b: Reuelatio de reliquiis S. Stephani = BHL. 7854. 

ff. 21 b-23.a: Passio SS. Eufemie et Sostenis ac Victoris. Di{o]cli- 
tiano imperatore ac Prisco Europe proconsule erat congregatio 
Christianorum in ciuitate Calcedona. Huic Prisco familiariter aderat 
Apellianus nomine sofista gentilium ... posueruntque quasi mille 
passibus a ciuitate Calcidonensium in honore glorig Domini nostri, &c. 

ff.23a-24b: Martirium Didimi et Theodore virginis = BHL. 8072. 

ff. 24 b-25 b: Passio S. Luceie = BHL. 4980. 

ff. 25 b-28a: Passio SS. Virginum Spei et Fidei et Caritatis et matris 
earum Sapientie = BHL. 2970. 

ff. 28a-32a: Passio S. Tecle Virginis. Non est quidem miraculum 
quod apostolus Paulus eos quos sibi in amicitia® adiunxerat sit expertus 
in fide quando ipsi Domino Deo nostro Dei filio fidem fregerit. 
Iudas nec apostolatus accepti gratiam pre oculis habens ad necem 
usque prodiderit . . . cumque illa nichil responderet sed silentium 
haberet, Thecla uero testata est hec et abiit in Seleutiam ubi multorum 


1 Folios 3, 4, and 5 are in a rather dilapidated condition. Folio 3 is inserted 
sideways. 

2 This is the well-known work of Gregory of Tours. Dr Abbott (Catalogue, 
&c., p. 23) absurdly attributes it to William of Malmesbury. Stubbs (William of 
Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, Rolls Series, vol. i, 1887, p. cxx) has committed the 
same blunder in describing some British Museum MSS. 

5 Anicitia cod. 
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animis celestis cognitionis lumen infundens postea cum bona uoluntate 
requieuit in pace." 

ff. 32 a-34 b: [Passio SS. Afrae et Hilariae] = BHL. 108, rog. 

ff. 34 b-43 b: Vita S. Eufraxie = BHL. 2718. 

ff. 43 b-45a: Passio SS. Victoris et Corone = BHL. 8561. 

ff. 45 b-46a: Passio S. Crispine = BHL. 1989. 

ff. 46a—46b: Passio S. Theodote et filiorum eius = BHL. 8096, 
This short tract has not yet been printed.* 

ff. 47a-50a: Fortunati Vita S. Paterni = BHL. 6477. 

ff. sob, 51a: Blank. 

f. 51 b: An index to the second pent of the MS in an early hand. 

ff. 52a-54a: Vita beati Egidii abbatis edita a Fulberto episcopo = 
BHL. 93. 

ff. 54a-58a: Sermones de S. Nicholao. Cf. BHL. 6190. 

ff. 58b-s59a: In natale S. Iuliani confessoris. [B]eatus itaque 
Iulianus Romana generositate clarissimus, lingua facundus, iusticia 
insignis, merito fidei percelebris, primus apostolus Cenomannice urbis 
a Deo destinatur . . . Mox ergo pater eius Anastasius cum omni familia 
credidit et baptismi gratiam consecutus numero fidelium applicatus est. 

f. 59 b: Blank. 

ff. 60a-61b: Natale S. Servatii Tungrensis episcopi. Cf. BHL. 
7614. 

ff. 62a-64b: Vita S. Leonardi = BHL. 4862. 

ff. 64 b-65 b: [Miracula S. Leonardi] = BHL. 4863, 4864. 
ff. 66 a®-74b: Passio SS. Iuliani et Basilisse = BHL. 4529, omitting 
the prologue. 

f.74b: In natale sancte Baldhilde regine capitulum. [Bleata 
Baldhilde de partibus transmarinis diuina prouidentia depredata et 
uili precio sed incomparabili* commercio uenundata, hic et uenit ipsa 
preciosa et optima Dei margarita atque a‘ principe quodam Francorum, 
uiroque clarissimo Hercinoaldo qui tunc palatium gubernabat constat 
esse recepta. In cuius ministerio ipsa adolescens ita decentesime 
conuersata est ut honesta eius... The rest has not been copied, the 
remaining third of the page being left blank. 

ff. 75a-87a: VitaS. Gutlaci = BHL. 3723. 

ff. 87 a-87 b: Sermo S. Athanasii episcopi Alexandrie de mirabilibus 
que sicut imago Domini moderno tempore in Byritho civitate . . . audi- 

1 This version of the Passio S. Theclae does not appear to be known. It seems 
closely related to the A and Ca recensions published by O. von Gebhardt (Texte 
und Untersuchungen xxii Heft 2, Leipzig 1902, pp. 2-127). 

2 The language is excessively corrupt and obscure. This tract is apparently the 
original form of the version printed by the Bollandists (Acta Sanctorum, Augusti 
t. i, PP. 153-154)- 

8 Incomperarabili cod. 4 Ad cod. 
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uimus quia acoetum et fel dederunt ei porrecta ... A folio of the 
MS has here been torn out. = Migne Patro/. Graeca xxviii 819-821 D. 

ff. 88a-96b: Vita S. Amelberge = BHL. 323. 

ff. 97a-98a: Sermo S. Augustini in natale S. Stephani = Migne 
Patrol. Lat. xxxix 2147-2149. 

ff.98a-99a: Cuius supra de eodem martire = Migne /atrol. Lat. 
xxxviii 1431-1434 Omitting the last nine lines. 

ff. 99a-100ob: Item sermo de eodem martire = Migne Patrol. Lat. 
xxxix 1684-1686. 

ff. roo b-105 b: Item sermo S. Augustini de S. Stephano. Quotiens 
caritatem uestram secundum preceptum Domini ad diligendos inimicos 
prouocare debemus . . . in eternam requiem permansurus prestante 
Domino nostro, &c. 

ff. 106a-r1oga: Passio S. Cypriani = BHL. 2041, omitting chapters 
15 to rginclusive (Migne Patro/. Lat. iii 1481-1494). 

ff. roga-116b: Passio SS. Rufini et Wa[lerii] = BHL. 7374. 

ff. 116b-118a: [Gaudentii| tractatus de Machabeis martyribus = 
Migne Patrol. Lat. xx 948-955. 

ff. 118a'-123a: Passio S. Achatii = BHL. 20, omitting the pro- 
logue. The end differs slightly from the printed version (Acta Sanctorum, 
Junii t. iv, p. 187). Then follow a few very brief biblical extracts. 

ff. 123a-125a: Title and commencement torn away. Portion of 
a theological work: ... Filium quoque de substancia patris sine inicio 
ante secula natum nec tamen factum esse fatemur, quia nec pater sine 
filio nec filius aliquando extitit sine patre . . . Sub qua fide et 
resurrectionem mortuorum ueraciter cred[imus] et futuri seculi gaudia 
{ex]pectamus. Hoc tantum nobis orandum est et peten{dum] ut cum 
peracto finitoque iudicio tradiderit regnum filius Deo patri partici[pes] 
nos efficiat regni sui ut per hanc fidem qua illi inhesimus cum illo 
sin[e] fine regnemus. Amen. 

f.125b: A fragmentary prayer in five lines. 
M. Esposito. 


1 Folios 118 to 125 are in a somewhat damaged condition. 
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EVAN. 157 (ROME. VAT. URB. 2). 


I 


Tuts most beautiful MS was prepared with the utmost care, and its 
readings deserve to be put on record in their entirety. Birch is our 
authority for what we know of it, and although largely used since his 
day in our critical apparatus, its testimony has never been fully 
presented. 

For a technical description of its contents readers are referred to 
the catalogue of the MSS of Cod. Urb. Graec. by Cosimus Stornajolo, 
Rome 1895. 

The MS claims to have been revised according to the most important 
documents known at Jerusalem in the beginning of the twelfth century 
(?: but the notices to this effect may have been copied from the parent 
MS). There is a date in it of 1128, but it is by a hand later than that of 
the original scribe, and it was inserted on a blank leaf long after the MS 
left the hands of its scribe. It might easily be considered that the MS 
was somewhat older than 1128, but we have a check from its miniatures. 
See the same author, Cos, Stornajolo, in a separate publication Miniature 
delle Omilie di Giacomo Monaco (cod. Vat. gr. 1162) e dell’ Evangeliario 
greco Urbinate (cod. Vat. Urb. gr. 2), Rome, 1910, where facsimiles are 
given, including a double page of the text, and after following the scribe 
over his ground, I see no reason to challenge this date in any way. On 
plate 83 of this publication is given a reproduction of the miniature 
of our Lord (attended on either side by figures representing Mercy 
and Justice) laying His hands upon John Comnenus, the Emperor 
(reigned 1118-1144), and upon his son Alexios (born 1106, died 
1142). The learned author of this recent publication on some of 
the precious Vatican miniatures calls attention to the New Palaeo- 
graphical Society’s plate of Urb. 2 and text, where there is confusion 
between Alexios, son of John II, and Alexios, father of John IT (1081- 
1118), and he points out that there can be no question as to the proper 
interpretation of the plate. 

On the one hand the inscription on the miniature against the figure 
on the right of our Lord (the elder figure) says (some compendia 
expanded) :— 

“Pwpaiwov 6 Kopvyvos : 
and down the side of the other figure (on the left of our Lord) :— 

The subscriptions to each Gospel have been given by former editors, 
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and are of course reproduced by Stornajolo. The claim above mentioned 
is there specifically set forth four times in slightly different language. 

The rarer and strange readings occur as smoothly as possible. In 
addition to those already known I have recovered a number of others. 
1 would therefore like to add to this very brief notice that whenever the 
scribe made the slightest lapse in copying a letter or letters the place 
was carefully whitened with paint before he rewrote the letter or letters 
needed to repair the oversight. All that stands in the MS therefore is 
deliberate, with the exception of lapses which were not detected, or of 
idiosyncrasies of which the scribe is guilty,’ as he was his own corrector 
almost entirely. Grave peculiarities and harmonistic preferences must, 
therefore, be due to the ancestors of this MS. 

A feature which I think is of considerable interest in the MS (as in 
Evan, 28) is its concurrence with the /extus receptus for verse after 
verse (more in Matt. and Mark than in Luke), sometimes running for 
10, 15, 20, Or even 30 verses without practical variation,’ before we are 
treated to a rare reading. Thus, before the most interesting addition of 
cai 6€\w at Mark v 23, we run about 8 verses before and 20 verses 
beyond without practical deviation from the commen text. ‘This must 
lend a curious force to these exceptional readings, for they occur in the 
smoothest possible way—all of them—and exhibit no signs of scribal in- 
firmity or wilfulness in A.D. 1128 or whenever the MS was actually penned. 

There can be but two explanations of this addition of xai @éAw in 
Mark v 23. One is that the addition is a literary one, intended to 
complete the otherwise somewhat faulty Greek sentence, carrying wa 
é\$év [for which there is no variation among Greek MSS]* without 
introduction of any kind. This is what Erasmus intimated when, in 
his Latin translation, he supplied the less imperative Ovo before ut 
venias, and what Horner shews in his translation of the Coptic.‘ Or as 
White, in his edition of the philox. syriac 1778, who supplies Rago. 

The other explanation would be that this is perchance a genuine lost 
reading, excluded in a very early age from the Greek text on account of 
the impression that an order to or a demand upon our Lord, couched 
in such imperious language, was out of place. This left the va éAddv 
in an almost untenable position, so much so that the MSS aé alone 


1 This is seen in the frequent doubling of A in words like «BaddAe, It has no 
significance, as the accentuation generally shews. 

2 Yet of rare readings supported by B or D or syr sin not a vestige remains in 
other cursives. One can consult page after page of Scrivener’s collations to this effect. 

5 Dé" alone makes the change to ¢A@e aya, merely the equivalent of syr and Jat, 
while copt and sah appear to follow the usual Greek. 

‘ Pers has ‘ peto’, but it is noticeable that Evan. 157 avoids a softer Greek 
expression such as alréw or 5¢oua:, nor uses a more classical verb to express mere 
request. 
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preserve in the Latin wf venias, the others, with the Syriac, softening 
the imperiousness of the order in our MS 157— 


but maintaining a semblance of it by their unanimous— 
Veni tange... 


Veni could grow out of kai iva éAOdv, while cai #éAw could not 
possibly grow out of veri. 

The Diatessaron says: ‘ But come and lay thy hand upon her.’ The 
‘ But’ is, perhaps, suggestive of something very ancient lying behind it 
all. It also occurs in aeth and one syr MS, while arm is also reported 
to have ‘sed ut venias’. 

May we not also see in such a demand on the part of Jairus a robust 
and overwhelming faith in the great Healer’s powers to be exercised for 
his beloved @vydrpuov, and an open order on all his worldly possessions, 
if need be, as the price of the favour ? 

There is something particularly striking about this reading when we 
remember how the scene opens and how this important personage is 
described as: (v 22) es 

Note that in St Matt. (ix 18) the expression is éribes . .. 
and in St Luke (viii 41) abriv cis Tov olkov 

Akin in some respects, however, to the addition of xai @éAw in 
Mark v 23 is another addition in Luke xviii 9 of «ai Aéyec where some - 
recensor did not like the position of wapaBodjv without 
a further introduction. See sak and syr which put these words further 
back in the verse, and aeth boh which add Joguutus est or dicens (as 
cor vat and the Sixtine vg) after rv tavryv. 

Again, to take one other instance, at Mark xii 7 and 8, we run at 
least eight verses previously and some dozen verses beyond without any 
serious divergence. Yet here we have a pair of startling readings 
incorporated in the running text without sign of deliberation or critical 
editing. I refer to this passage (although already reported by Birch) 
because it bears directly on the question of a Greek Diatessaron, referred 
to recently in Dr Vogel’s publications." 

In Mark xii 7 our MS reads: xai xardoyopev (not karagywpev as Birch 
and Scholz) atrod rijy KAynpovopiav (pro Kat npwv KAnpovopua) 
[cf Matt. xxi 38], following this in verse 8 by the substitution of 
éxBadXévres aibrov for &éBadov Luke xx 15]. 

This is clearly not Tatian at all, and I think the question of a Tatianic 
Greek or Latin diatessaron must be kept separate from that of a simple 

* Die Harmonistik im Evangelientext des Codex Cantabrigiensis, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1gt0, and Die Altsyrischen Evangelien, Bibl. Studien, Band xvi Heft 5, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Herder, 1911, both by Dr H. J. Vogels. 
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Greek, Latin, or Graeco-Latin Diatessaron of a date which at present is 
quite uncertain. Thus the harmonies visible in the Codex Bezae are 
not necessarily all to be traced to Tatian. 

Remark in this passage then that the diatess. arab. uses kat npwv 
eotat 1 KAnpovoyu.a. with the Greek, and is supported not only by the old 
Syriac in St Mark, but also in St Matthew (whence Evan. 157 draws in 
xii 7), where the Syriac words are the same as in St Mark against the 
Greek of Matthew. 

Observe, further, that our expression in Mark xii 8, drawn from the 
other Synoptic Luke xx 15, finds no Tatianic or Syriac support, the 
participial form being noticeably absent, not only in St Mark but also 
in St Luke. 

Here, then, is a picture of a Greek harmony, independent of Tatian. 

We may also note 

Matt. xxi 3 + ovrws Post 157 (+ Dad aeth Orig.) 
of. Mark xi 3 +2rovevre rovro 
non diatess arab, which is Luke and Matthew mixed. 
[Marc v 15 + apa trove rodac tov ( post xab.). Cf. Luke viii 35 
non syr sin in Marc, but diatess. ex Luc. | 

Some of the harmonies, however, are rather forced, and may well be 
late; they include also the borrowing of several expressions from 
St John’s Gospel, for which there is no other authority. 

Among the more important or interesting of the fresh readings 
gathered, I may call attention here to one which stands out particularly : 

Matt. xxi 46 éLjrouv Kal Trois dxAous 

instead of Cyrotvres ” ” ” 
This form agrees with the Syriac and Azcfop imp against all other Greeks. 

As the collation of St Luke and St John cannot appear in this 
number of the JourNaL, I append some of the more important new 
readings which my re-examination has revealed, and which will give 
a foretaste of the very interesting character of the Lucan and Johannine 
recension in this MS. 

Luke i 36 for cvveAndvia with BL & Jatt syrr and copt. 

ii 20 —xat edov with 7p only as far as I know. 

ii 37 vyoreda ( pro vyoreias)| Kai Sejoecr|. This may bea survival of 
an old Syriac singular. It seems to agree only with syrr aeth pers. 

v18 + airov (fost Ociva) i.e. ‘And they endeavoured to bring 
him in and to lay Aim before him’. Agreeing only with BLZ 
syrr sah boh goth (non lat aeth). 

V 25 mdvtwv ( pro airav) ‘ And immediately he rose up before a//’. 
This agrees with a arm and 13-69-346-556 Zvst 47. avrev 
mavtwv 124. 

vii 5 + ipav ( post ovvaywynv) ‘ For he loveth our nation, and our 
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synagogue he himself built for us’. Agreement here only with 
R of Greeks and Coptic. 

Concurrence with the Jerusalem Syriac lectionary is not marked at all 
in Matthew and Mark, nor particularly noticeable in Luke and John 
generally, although very distinct in a few places, yet now we get a trace 
of sympathy between 157 and the Jerusalem (or of a version which lay 
behind it). I refer to the verse following :— 

Luke vii 6 — od (ante paxpav), where this has the countenance of the 
three codd. of the Jerus. Syriac. No doubt this ov was lost in 
Greek following avrov (AYTOYOYMAKPAN), but compare the 
Syriac inverting ‘a little way from’, as if the ov being lost very 
early paxpay became puxpav. 

vii 22 +4 (ante qxovoare) ‘Going, announce to John the things 
which ye saw and the things which ye heard’. This is supported 
by syr sin aeth and d, against the other Latins. Der is a little 
confused in Scrivener’s edition, but certainly witnesses to it also. 

Vili 25 émerya (pro émirdcoan) 157 is here apparently alone, 
working a Greek parallel with Mark iv 39 and Matt. viii 26, 
both having éeripnoe. 

viii 55 érérager ( pro déragev) with D(‘jussit’ but ‘praecepit’ cd). 

viii 56 elev (fro rapyyyeAev) 157 apparently quite alone. It is 
difficult to account for such a thing in such close propinquity 
to agreement with D (yet the same kind of mixture may be 
observed later: xv 8 xai for drodeoy and 
157 alone, while in the same verse the order ¢xovoa déxa 
dpaypao agrees only with Coptic; or, again, xv 21 tole dva- 
meipova agrees only with the Coptics, and is followed by zoinaov 
for dvdyxagov by 157 alone, while the subsequent order of pov 
6 olxoa, while also Coptic, has the support of the entire Egyptian 
array of Greeks 8A B De" (contra d) KL RXII and only 
against the other Latins and Syr.). 

ix 13 —«smavra Alone with three bohairic codices (A, F,* O) 


and fers. 

ix 18 (pro Alone with B* 245 a and 

ix 34 érecxiafey (pro érecxiacev) So BLa and two Greek 
lectionaries. 


ix 39 +xal pdooe (ante xai So D fam 1 ete. 

ix 54 dvaddoe (fro dvadaoa). Compare the versions and Latin 
(except ¢d ‘ consumere’). 

x10 —efeOovres Alone, yet apparently deliberate. The sense 
is slightly altered but not destroyed : ‘ But into whatsoever city 
ye enter, and they receive you not into their streets, say .. .’. 

xi 32 —pera. Here the sense is quite altered. ‘The men of 
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Nineveh shall rise up in the judgement of this generation’, 
instead of ‘ with this generation’. 

Luke xii 53 +xai (ante zevepa) introducing a copula before the 
mother-in-law clause. This is not the custom of the Greek 
MSS, but finds a counterpart in 237 syr cu sin diatess aeth ce 
dim p, and would seem to be as old as Zertudlian. 

xiv 9 +rov (ante rérov). Quite alone with both sak and doh, 
which have the article in all their MSS but one of Joh. As 
some Coptic MSS generally deflect from the mass in a case of 
this kind, the present instance is striking. ‘Give this one the 
place.’ Horner has no note on it in sak because 157 was not 
reported for it, and there is no other authority. 

xiv 10 +mdvrov ( post évimov) with 8 ABL X sahomn Johomn gyry 
(omn except sin) diatess aeth r. 

xiv 12 tous adeAgous gov L a few cursives, one sak MS 
out of seven, and Aphraat (against the Syriacs) to which may 
be added /ren where it is uncertain how ‘free’ the quotation 
may be. 

XV 5 +aird (fost eipwv). This is not Greek, although Birch 
should certainly have reported it. It seems to be a matter of 
the influence of the versions—syrr copt aeth latt (except acde 8) 
—from Matt. xviii 13. : 

xvi 26 Svarepdoa (pro diarepdow) Dd and Latin. 

xvii 4 (fro DHA Clem it boh pl syrr and aeth. 

xvii 17 + (fost dexa) ef, and Ddit. Cf fuller note 
in collation. 

xvii 18 ( pro 

xvii 19 (ante D it. Not Coptic, as one might 
. suppose, and important as introducing and emphasizing the f 
cov céowxé oe Clause which B and sah 3/9 omit. 
xviii 34 —rovro D it pl syr cu sin boh pl sah 1/7. ‘The word’ H 
) instead of ¢his word. ' 
xviii 36 + od (ante dxdov) sah only. 
xix 20 —«dov. Compare xix 25 +086, possible, nay probable 
S error oculi in a parent of Graeco-Coptic columns. 
xx 46 +7ovs (ante do7racpovs) 
and also (ante xpwroxabedpias) already |. sak boh only. 
n noted by Birch 
xxii 60 ri (pro 8) ND it (‘quid’). quod fh 
xxiii 33 Aeydpevov (pro kadovpevov) CGX A Marcion. 
+ (ante xaxovpyous) 28 aeth buge* (Dd) Cf. parallel. 
xxiv 22 —ef nuwy Dd aeth and fers (apparently no others). q 
of This is clearly a very important and deliberate omission q 
G2 
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from the phrase: Kai yuvaikés pas, 
yevopevar éri pvnpetov. 
John i 47 (fro airov) making Jesus say Nathaniel, ‘ Behold 
an Israelite indeed...’ So only 45 fers and aeth (e omits). 
vi 14 Order to onpewov o Not Greek, but sak 
syrr and ug*. 
vi 26 +yov (fost dprwv) Alone with gat (‘ panibus meis’). 
Vi 31 +xal Alone. (Cf Ps. Ixxviii 24 e¢ 30 seg.) 
vi 70 (pro ‘And one of us is a devil’. Alone. 
This is to be compared to John xv 20 yperepov for vperepov in an 
equally important place: ‘if they kept my word they will keep 
ours also.’ 
viii 58 eye juny (pro eyw eyu) ‘Before Abraham became I was’. 
ix 8 ody obros nv (P70 ovx ovtos eorw) ‘ Was not this he who was 
sitting and begging’. Alone. 
x18 éuavrod (Post Oewar avryv) Again alone apparently: 
‘I have power to place it from me.’ 
x 38 —Kxat morevoynte This time with Ddadce ffl Tert Cypr 
Zeno and syr sin (not the other Syriacs nor the diatessaron]. 
xi 11 éAdAnoe 6 inaois (pro arev) This follows the above, here 
practically alone with diatess. | 
xi 15 —wamworeoyte Alone apparently (see above x 38). | 
xii 3 dAdBaorpov (pro Autpav) Alone with syr pesk and both 
diatessarons, avaé and Ft (against the other Latins) virtually 
undoing the conflation of syr sin. ; 
xiv 6 —xat » adyGea Alone. I cannot imagine whence this ‘ 
( 
t 


| extraordinary omission unless possibly from similarity of appear- 

ance of words in Syriac. In this connexion note our omission 

in John xvi 33 of the important phrase ev tw xoopw Odrupw eéere, 

| with the Jerusalem Syriac (all three codices) which Mrs Lewis 
attributes to homoioteleuton in the Syriac. a 
xiv 10 +7otro (fost murevas) Alone. 
xviii 31 —avros Alone. 
xix 27 +atroid (fost rw pabyry) in the important statement that a 

‘from that hour Ais disciple’ took charge of the mother of our 


Lord. I 
xix 40 (fro «dncav) This is harmonistic with syrr aeth 

pers (ff. Mark xv 46). ir 
xx 6 -—ovw Only support one cursive and a, one doh MS and 

arm (ac sah). pl 
xxi 4 —ot paOyrac Apparently alone. hi 
xxi 19 —avrw Alone with sak 1/4. pe 


I cannot claim to have solved the interesting problems which this 
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MS offers to the student of the text, but it seems to me that we can 
advance a step by considering the variations of single documents of this 
importance, and we cannot advance at all unless we know first the 
whole character of a text, and then investigate all its bearings and 
follow up all the clues offered. The following re-examination is there- 
fore presented as a contribution to our more exact knowledge of the 
contents of Urd. 2. 

I think a key of some importance as to the methods of 157 is offered 
at John ix 31 (see the note on this passage), where our conflation shews 
thought on the part of the recensor; not satisfied with the Greek 
expression, he adds, perhaps from Syriac influences, fearing, which 
Burkitt and Hogg (as I think rightly) prefer for Assaa to the reveretur 
of Schaaf and Gwilliam. It is to be noticed that d alone renders “met 
against the other Latins. 2 writes here [OcoreBiio |] +Kat poBod- 
pevoc tov [Kai rd O€Anpa adrod 

In order to be brief here, I have attempted to indicate throughout 
the collation passages which seem to illustrate the history and affiliations 
of the recension. I say attempted, because I have to deplore the fact 
that I have been unable to check all the authorities as thoroughly as 
I could wish. This is due to constant travelling during the past twelve 
months, so that a full reference library has not always been {under my 
hand. Indeed, I have to thank several kind friends for the loan of 
books which were absolutely necessary. I pray, therefore, that my 
shortcomings may not be laid up against me, but that readers of this 
JournaL will bear in mind the disadvantages under which I have 
compiled the collation and apparatus and add for themselves witnesses 
which I may have overlooked. I shall be glad to receive from readers 
of this JouRNAL information as to support by any other authorities in 
the passages marked as apparently unique. 

It was intended at first merely to print the variations which Birch 
and Scholz’ had omitted to notice, besides correcting their readings 
when inaccurate or erroneous, but it seemed desirable to print the 
whole collation, for convenience of reference apart from Birch’s Scholz’s 
and Tischendorf’s published notices. 

I have marked with two daggers the readings unrecorded by Bir. Scho. 
In very many of these places they record other MSS for the variation, 
so that they simply overlooked the testimony of 157. I have included 
in the tables minutiae not intended to be recorded by Birch, because 

1 Scholz did really nothing. He took his readings from Birch’s Variae lectiones 
published in 1801, where Birch has added a few readings of Urb. 2 overlooked by 
him in his notes to the N.T. of 1788. Once Scholz happens to give a real variant 
unrecorded by Birch, but I think he copied that of Vat. 1209 (B) by mistake where 
Urb. 2 really agrees. 
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the number of cases of change of accent or breathing, idiosyncrasy of 
form, &c., is very small compared to the laches of other scribes, and 
those who are familiar with the peculiarities of MSS will readily note 
this and its bearing on the amount of care in transcribing, as well as 
concerning the erudition of the scribe. 

Our librarius does not contract wos and its cases. He hardly ever 
writes drév. But he sometimes accents oléacx on the antepenultima, as 
does the MS 28. He makes unusual ligatures for xa, in the form of 
zeta, and for the terminations xa, xev in the form of g, and has other 
pretty and unusual forms of contraction, but only at the end of lines. 
Another peculiarity is to write capital A following 6 as in dad’, 
cadAovxawy, in which a few other MSS agree. 

The only new symbol used in the notes is B for Barb lat 570 
(at Rome), a codex executed with decoration by Irish hands, some of 
whose readings the Abbot Gasquet kindly placed at my disposal. 
I have returned to Tischendorf’s method of quoting Scrivener by letters 
of the alphabet, as Gregory and von Soden have completely changed 
the old numbers. I quote also Paris” and Laura™* published 
respectively by Schmidtke and Lake in 1903. 

H. C. Hoskier. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN EVAN. 157. 
Subscr. to S. Matt. : ta Mat@aion 
& AnNTEBAHOn EN iepocoAymoic 
Tadai@n F EN Ta Afi’ 
Sper én aiyorc ke 
adaioic Tpiakociorc MENAKONTA Ent : 
Subscr. to S. Mark: .érpagu & 
ANTEBAM &k TOyAac én (ex eomovdacpevover) 
giyoic TeNTakociorc, KO™* 
Kedadaioic, CAA: 
Subscr. to S. Luke: érpgu & 
Omoiwc €k F dyT@N ANTITPA>ON EN gi 
yore - Ke@adaiorc THB” + + + 
Subscr. to S. John: +2+éyalréMon Kata I@ANNHN -ErpAdH Kal 
ANTEBAHOH GmOiwc EK TON ANTI 
COLLATION OF EVAN. 157 WITH TEXT OF STEPHEN 1550 
AS REPRINTED BY SCRIVENER. 


The more important variations are printed first, the minutiae follow, 
chapter by chapter. The readings neglected by Birch and Scholz are 
indicated by a double dagger. [Many of these are omitted uninten- 
tionally as they often give other authorities for them.] 
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Matthew 
115/16 — rov taxwB de eyerynoe tt Sol™!4 cum oMatthaei 
Id est codex: parOav 32 éyévynce tiv tiv avdpa 
papiac 
17. — ews tt Sol via 
Id est codex: wai amd rio peroixeciag Kth. 
17/18 Jia: aapea* ay’ rod Aé 16 x8 (sic fin. lin.) 
cic? Suras yap 
21 fin. ( pro avrav) 
24. (ante wonp) tt 
i 1/2 dBpaap (et passim) i 2 dovda tt 4 duvadap 
bis plane 5 prim., Bowe sec. tt 5/6 iwBid 
bis tt 4/8 aoa bis t+ 10 (pro 
tov "Apov) (tt) 12,13 14 dxiv 
bis 20 [papiap] 25 Ewe od sic 
ii 2 fin. airdv ( pro avta) (ff. 234 235 243 Jatt) 

3 o Hpwdno NBDZ 1-131 124-556 bck copt 

6 + por (postyap)tt CK 2868117253 Lvstss5 Protev Jac That 

8 > ekerdcare axpiBac tt NBC*D® fam 1 21 33 82 124-556 209 
boh sah it ug Protev Iac 

8 fin. ( pro aire) tt (eum /aét) 

II el8ov ( pro evpov) 
ibid.  aird (proaira prim.) (Birch non Scho.) (eum vel illum 
12 fin. elo éavtdv 1 ab g, ug* sahboh (cj. Luc. xiv 23, 
xvi 4, xix 23) 
13 >ar’ dvap paiverat (om. kar ovap Clim IIT) 
17 da ( fro vro) 
19 — dou tt Syrr Orig (citat Matthaei) 
ibid. > paiverat dvap 
21 ( pro nrOev) tt NBC copt (abiit 4) 
ii 1 iepoodAnptt Sic hodie man tert. Primumaman pr. 
haud dubie iepovoadup pleno (cf. CKLV doh sah, &c.) 
5 ovrwc tt 6 fin. (passim) 8 sic tt 
evpurat tt 13 evye sic tt 15 [vmo rov xiv] 
18 papa sic —-23, [vafapér] 
iii 3 ( pro 

5 + ra (ante eporohvpa) (cf. + raca 4 fam 1. Evst 11 2° semel, + 
omnis E’8 a/ Orig sem, + 4248, + tota & aeth'™, + the men 
of syr cu sin, + the people of doh (sah)) 

6 + (fost cop8avn) 

8 kaprov agvov 

10 fin. Post Badderart kaixaiere’ sic Sol (cf. Evst 22.32; of. Joh. xv 6 fin.) 
12 — avrov (Post 


+ avrov (fost aroOnxny) 
15/16 éungit rére ddinow avrov Barriobeic 6 ie, tt 
iii 2 [kat Aeyor] 3 ‘Hoaidu (fassim) 4 [avrov nv] 


7 [ro avrov] = ipeiv (Proipiv) tt cf D alibi 
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Matthew 
10 [ndn de xa} 11 [Sarri{o (pro ob) tt 
12 dovatt 15 ovrwc tt 
iv I > ind rod rive, elo NK syr aeth 
3 — avre (fost 
+ aira ( post emev prim.) 
4 nev + aira 258 435 c ug?" syr cu sin hier boh (aeth) 
6 Sic ( pro deyer) NZ ug copt 
9 elev ( pro deyet) 
fin. mpooxwid fi. (Pro po) tt Jd est pe pro po cum 
237 240 244 301 Evst 44 2% latt 
10 + pov (post vmaye) 
( Pro mpoondOov xa) tt Solvia 
16 + oxérova sic (Male Bir Scho + oxorov) inter xwpa ef cat ora 
Gavarov Sol? (cf. 10 Matthaci. of. bg, h. cf. aeth syr sin hier) 
18 — 0 
19 +618 (postavroa) tt C? (invitisC* ***) achm vg?-2™ syrr 
aeth (goth) Cyr (spatium in k) 
+ yevéoba (ante adie) 
23 > 6 dduv ri yadsAaiav tt 
+ rov 60 ( post Solid (cf. sah alig) 
24 macay ( pro ddnv) tt Solvia 
iv 3 yévorvra tt 4 [dvOperoc sine 6] 5 [iornow] 
plane [mavraca] 18 sic tt (z**) 
24 kde sic pro xaxas 
v 16 8o0kdcover (Habet Scho. Om. Bir N.T., habet in ‘ Var lect’) 
19 (Pro otros) 251 tt pl et k ante didakn sec. ‘ et sic 
docuerit magnus magnus vocatur’ 
20 > tpav 
27 — Tots apxatots 
28 ew ( fro Brera) K 117 243 (Breas 61, al. 


€pBdéyn Lustin) 
airiy (Pro airijs) 


30 fin, elo ( Pro as ye.) 


32 
36 
39 
44 


47 
48 


mao ( pro os av arodvon) 
tpixav tt 

— ov 

Toic (Pro pucouvras) 
— vpas ( post exnpeaforrar) 


( pro adedous) 
( pro taeabe) cum Clem et codd Chrys 
ovpdnoc (Pro o ev ros ovpavas) t+ NB etc ug vett 
v 1-15 [cum ¢.7.] \9 [abet airoi} 10 évexev [sed 
évexev ver 11] 1 [Hadet pia] 13 [BAnOjva} 
17 vopionra tt 1g ovrac (Pro 20 
( pro mreiov) tt 22 23 Kal éxei (Pro 


+t 25 [éwc drov ef ev 680 per airod] 26 
drodac sic 29 dpOadrpdc sic (pro 6 dpOadrpds) tt 


88 
3 
| 
| 


Matthew 


vii 5 


13 
19 
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29, 30 33 Spxovs 36 [sed ver 34 
[pamrer emt] dyyapeton [Aidou] 45 
yevnoOa tt 46 [rd aird] 47 otra] 
mowovot (om. Bir. Txt Scho ; “Eoeobe) 
+ 8¢ (post mpocexere) tt N LZ min™ g, copt syr aeth [Non 
latt sed latt adtendite NE] 
+ tio (post pupa) 
+ dre (ante amexovar) tt 
— avros 
+ oxvOperoi ( Post vmoxpera) 108.243 (cf. vi 16) 
— a 
tiv Ovipacrov sic tt 118 2% cf. 28 alibi Luc. xiii 25 Ovpa, 
xviii 5 rnv xnpa 
+ TOU Kai Tov viod Kai Tov dyiou ( Post Soéa) [eta rode alavao 
a"| Habet apnv sed litt. nit. parv. a man. prim. Cf. 225 
Nyss Caes% Luthym™s 
mpoc Oeabiva (pro onws Sol¥id (cf. xiii 30) 


+ hale (Post nepadyy) tt Sol vid cum boh MSS E, F* et pers 


aitéie sic (proairav) Ergo diserte. Et it. 
> tavra yap fam 13 [non 346] 27 242 243 
Evst 60 latt boh sah 


+ yap ( fost apxerov) + (Bir non Scho). 61 440(= v®") Evst8 
S (mut goth) ch gat ug ©? (pers.) Clem Chrys 

vi I [eXenpoovvny] 1d (prore sec.) tt 4 fin. 6 fin. [ev 

to avepo] 5 éorarac tt [ore amexovar] 6 
[rapueiov] 8 dv (pro dv) tt (0b syr sah ug codd 1/2, 

quit 4, qui(biis) sic/ed Haase). [edbera] 

[rno yno] 12 adiowper sic codex 13 pvoat 16 

[ore amexovor] 17/18 zungit 18 [xpurra] dis 

[ev tw havepw] fin. 19, 20 ojo 19 Bpaow [sed 

ver 20] 21 [ipar dts] 22 


[sed ddov ver 23] 22 fin. éariv ( pro tara) tt [sed 
ver 23 éora] 22/23 uno Lenore 24 papeva 
25 26 sic fin lin pro oncipovew 
27 28 [avéave] 31 tt 


32 [em{nre] a wavrwv itaseparatim 34 [ra eavtno] 

dro (pro ex sec.) 

ta (aex emend.*) (pro ro aytov) Alig. et 118-209 (contra 1) 
Orig sem Ath Suid Clem Chrys {contra lat| 

Oedere (— av) tt (Bir Scho —av, sed non Ochere citant) LX 
Oedere et ug zt?! vultis, A & Cypr volueritis 

+ dpolwo (ante movate) tt of. boh sah Marc@™ 
Hier®", Cf. Luc.vi3t 

oi cia (Pre or exrepxopevor avrns) 

+ obv ( post 
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26 fin. 
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Matthew 
vii 21 
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viii 2 
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+ (ante oivoic) tt 
tt Sol4cum251* [Non Luc., non Diatess| 
(xai & Justin) 


vii 2 6 pi 8€ tt 
Q airioe 10 [airion sed ex em.*) 12 ovrwc tt 
(pro otra). (Pro obros) 13 
16 sed acc. grav. cixa 17 ovrec tt 


[rHiv oixiay De v of. BCZ 1.33 Orig: 
avrov otxiav’ 26 pope (Pro pope) axoddpnoe 
[riiv oixiay sic 
( pro 
elaehOdvri 8¢ aire (Pro eredOovts tw Inoov) Al: eredOovros 
8e avrov 
+ aita ( Post axohovOovew) tt CN 2 13-556 28 33 235 435 
al. et verss. 


12 init. of of vioi sic Solvid 


15 


+ mapaxphpa (ante apnyxev) Solus cum g, syr cu sin boh™, 
+ evbews fam 1. Aliter diatess cum Marco ‘and imm. she 
rose’, Om. Luc. 


20 fin. kriva (Proxrivn)t (Birsedom Scho) Havn 2.3 et 118-209 [non] 


21 
25 
32 

tbid. 
34 


ix I 
10 


238 243 248 Scr. Pzcf. sah 
(pro amedOew Kat) 
— avtov 
Om. ex hom. ab init. ama usque ad xopov prim. t (Recte 
Bir. Confuse Scho) 
sec. ( post ayedn) 
tov ( pro Inaov) tt 
viii 4 ph dei sic sic* 8 [Adyor] 9 
in” etovoiay sic tt sic 15 
fin. [abroia pleno] 23 [ro 25 
[Habet tipac] 28 [repyeonvav] 29 [Habet id} 
Bde (et saepe) dyédduv (sed ayédn ver 32) tt 
33 (Pro annyyethay) tt 
[ro + 6 
> ai i8od dpaprwdoi Kal roddoi aeth. Cf. 
ord syr pesh sch (mut. syr cu sin) 
Barn ( pro emBadde) tt Non latt (except mittit). Latt 
inmittit ve/ committit, e¢ & inicit 
( pro 
> érehevrnoev dipte Solus vid cum aeth sah boh (-apr vg**) 
+ rod id ( post omober) pers 
+ rov kpaonédou ( Post ayopat) 99 (cf fam 13) sah (Tantum- 
modo fro tantum /; ‘ Si vest. eius attigero’ Jers) 
airy) tt SCN fam 1.33.124 copt aeth; avrov 
D d71 86 99 238 435 sah [non latt} 


— oTt 


| | 
5 
10 
16 
18 
20 
21 
26 
33 
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Matthew 
ix 35 + 68 ( fost Solvia 
—ev To haw 
36 + (Post 8e) CMG (3 fam 13) 247 gi, gat** 
pers (syr hier) 
ix 2 mpoéepov sic 4 ibac sic codex (pro Bev) 
évOvpeioba § cov (froap. cn) [&yetpat] 
Q axodovbn tt Atari 13 eic 
perdvotay] tt 14 dari 15 [non ita 
sacpe| 17 Bddovow (pro Baddovow) pr.tt 
hotvra] (Pro Baddovow sec.) tt 
19 30 pi) dein ywaokerott 32 
34 36 [éppyspevor] 
ac (fro woe) tt 
x Lfin, + & Tw haw L Evst 19 bg, Cyr Thdt syr hier Bcf. pers: 
5 omn. morb. et aegr. guam viderent sanarent) 
4 mapadidove XA 28 56 58 61 Evst 4 51 2° dis 
8 vexpovor éyeipere xabapifere 
ovo 


10 paps: 
€ jin. —cotw alig (forsan ex eicun init vers 11 seq) 
II + mparov ( post eracate) tt cf. Luc. x (Diatess ex Luc.) 
14 + (post e€epxopevor) 
+ &x (fost romoprov) NC 27 33 41 al. pc. it ug (syr) arm 


15 + T'4 (ante Topéppwv) tt cum ®C sol [non aeth boh sah pers 
syr| i) pro xa Evst 48 ¢ 
te 16 % sic, omnia a pr.man.(tt) (Bir ‘ace dqus’; negl Scho) 
19 
> yap] éxeivn rh Spa ipiv, sic 
sic pr.man.tt (Bir Schodadnonre sine altero verbo) 


9 23 éx tho (Pro ev TOE TaUTN) 5.59.258 15 
15 Orig Petr Alex Chrys 
5 — yap DM al it?! ug copt arm aeth 
é) 25 dtexddecay sic* (pro exadecav) Vault enexadecav ex emend, 
tt 27 Hxovcare (Pro axovere) tt fam 1.22. al. Matthaei Bas. cf. aeth 
pers. Audistis gat a d (contra dim durm 
axnkoare Orig. 
33 Om, vers ex hom, Solus vid cum et uge ¢ (8=Barb 
lat 570) 8. 
ult 36 + dav, ( post avOpwmov) tt Sold cum boh sah (aeth? pers ?) 
42 + trav (post rovrev) Sol ¥'4 conflat, (ehax. PRO puxpov 
D et latt goth) 
) X 3 AceBaioc tt 4 [6 xavavirno] + 6 (ante ioxa- 
porns) Qpnredistt 10 [py délersedita] 13 
m- (proj) pr. locott sec. loco|. [édOérw] [mpic ; 
tyac | 14 (fro ecav) tt 18 
rou sic tt 23 [rod 25 Tove 
olkecaxovo 28 (pro poBnOire pr. loco) 


[poBHidnre] sec. loco (sic) 8uva- 


>. 
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Matthew 


xi I 
10 
16 


19 


21, 23 
27 


30 
jin. 


xii 2 fin. 


5 
8 


10 
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pevov tt 29 émi riiv ray sic tt (of. var lect Orig). 
30 sic acc. 31 poBeicbe 36 
oikevaxot 37 4 (pro pr.) sed sec. 42 
sictt cumZalpauc, 42 fin. ap™ fin. lin, 
rova pubnractt ‘4.28 me teste 118 Evst 53 54 2° [non lat] 
drogrede ( pro tt X_ al pauc boh sah (non lat} 
mardinc ( pro madapiois) of. lat pueris 
> xaOnpévae év ayopaic (pro ev ay. ita codex, Recte Scho et 
Bir in Var lect, sed male Bir xa. ev ras ayopas in ed, N.T. 
> hiroc (Pro red. L fam 13 [non 124] 99 243 
of. ch non k\ copt Clem Aug syr (om. Bir N.T, Habet Var 
lect et Scho). 
( pro eyevoyro) 
Tov 
é (pro | Ita: Kai 6 edy Bovderat, 6 vide (pro kai 
Bovdera, tt €av BovAnrat 
+ core (sic codex) post xpnoros Cf. it. 
—eorwt Recte Bir. Male Scho‘ — edadhpov ecrw’ 

xi 2 [8v0] 7, 8, 9 e&vidOare (Recte Bir Scho ver 7, 8, 
sed om. in ver 9) 8 ideiv dvov uno ten. sine inter- 
puncto. [ivariog] 10 [yap] IL év yevvuriic ( 
év yevvnrois) et ita vult vid. uc rescript.* 


Aéyouow] tt. 17 [Habet vpw sec.] 19 
[réxvov] 21 xwpatewtt 23 
24 fin. ov (ex em. prob*) pro an tt 26 [é€yevero 


evdoxia] 29 mpdoc sic ( pro mpads) (mpave BC D* 
Clem Orig 2/8 Ath Bas) 
év roic adBBaow ( pro ev caBBatw) (latt sabbatis) 
+ év (ante ros caBBaow) tt CD Evst 48 2 Cyr sah boh 
> ké yap €orw 6 vide rod avov, Kai rod caBBarout Recte Scho 
casu vel fortuna puto. Male BirinN.T. ev in Var lect: 
kuptos o vos Tov avOpwrov Kat tov caBBarov’ 
+ ( post jv) 
+ paddov (post obv) fam 13 33 238 Evst 48 fro ow 
f Matthaei) 
> cov xeipa 
> Oi cvpBovArov kar’. avrow 
émi (pro év) 4-262 Eus Chr ((cf. simulacrum verborum sah 
boh eneypan)) 
éavriw sec. loco éavriic tt gr pauc. Cf. lat accus. 
éxBadoiow, sic (pro éxBdddover 3) Lal. f, Or 
> kpirai covrat (Pro evovrat xprat) Jd est Kp, vpov 
eo.** (Bir Scho ‘xper. eo. Urb 2 a pr. man? Silent 
de symb. ad emend. a man rubric.) 


32 init. wai bo dav ( pro xai ds dv) tt 


35 


xapdiac] + abrod 


| 


nt 
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Matthew 
xii 35 + xapdiag abrod ( post rovnpov Onaavpov) Lw**8t dim gat 
ug?® arm syr cu sin hier Tich Gaud 
fin. + ra (ante rovnpa) 
38 + ( post amexpOnoav) tt 
45 > érepa mvevpara énra [rov. eavrov] 28 
46 + avroi (post pnrnp) tt 106 syr it copt [Habet etiam post adedpor] 
50 obroc (pro airés) tt LA (sed 8 ipse) 2 al. ef, & (syr) sah Aug 1/2 
Auct op imp (ile) Cf. Marc. iii 35 (e¢ Clem®™ obra Cf. Luc. 
Viii 21) 
xii 3 [abrdc’] 4 thaye, ob tt sic sine sp. 
6 peifor (Pro peifev) 7 (pro édeov) tt 10 
xeipay sic tt (T v8 Il (pro éora) 
[eyepet,] 13 [ac 4 18 périca 
18 tt 20 (Pro dwov) tt 22 [cum 
ag (pro pir) tt 25 [Habetsié] ag 
fin.dvapracn 3._fin.[roie 
avoid habet) 35 [ra ayaa} 40 sec loco} 
42 [codropavroa] dis ade (fere passim) 44 
elo rov oikdv pov] (froedOiv) 47 
[cum r] 48 [ra 
xiii 3 > év mapaBodaio rodha C 241 252 Orig (ut Marc. iv 2) 
4 + rov (post merava)t  Recte Bir sed om. Scho 
5 ( pro modAnv) Soivia 
+ na (ante 81a) Om. Bir N.T. Habet Var lect et habet Scho. 
II 00 (Pro ovpavev) 24 32 (syr Pesh) Orig sem (ff, Phoeb) 
14 
15 aoiv (sec loco) + airav 
16 fin. dxovovar~ ( pro axovea) tt XSBCDMN Orig Eus Chr 
Cyr (cf. Heges) latt 
22 (pro movtov) Sofvid 
27 — ra (ante 
28 — dovdoe Bg, boh sah [non syr aeth pers] 
(fro anor) [aire seg] 
30 — tw (ante 
dio Karaxatoar (fro mpis rd xarax.) ++ Non Grvid. Cf. 
Manich apud Epiph (ex Ev Hebr dicebat Tisch) ao ro xata- 
xanva. Cf. lattad comburendum. C/. 157 ad vi 16 
32 — pev tt om. 118-209 [non 1] 253 vg? arm Al? 
+ (ante rwv Kayavev) 
33 + ( Post avros) 
expuper ( fro evexpupev) 
36 + 618 ( post adeic) et om. post oxav (t+) Male Bir + 
post apas sed negl. om. post oav. Silet de his Scho. 
Sydow tt (Cf. dat dimissis turbis) 
38 — o1 (ante tov rovnpov) tt 
40 xaiera (P70 xarak.) 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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| Matthew 
xiii 52 + i@ (ante ener) CNUSetug*. Al? 
rou 60 ( pro ovpavey) Sol vid cum 142* 
xiii 1 [aro tno [ro 7 [nec corr*| tt 
dxavOa sine sp. 8 sed ex trevov vert*] 4... 
| 6...6sine acc. éénxovra 10 [erov] dari 13 fin. 
owido. 15 idcopa 18 [omeipovroc] 


19 23 [6 sine acc.] 
24 [oreporti] 25 éréomepe dvaperov uno verbo 
28 ovddcbopev tt 30 [péxpt] 32 
‘ [xaracknvoiv] 33 08 (pro ob) 36 [ppacor] 
37 [atroic] 40 fin. [rovrov habet] 41 
sictt 44 xapao sic = 46 
48 dyyet*] [Ae yet airoic 6 
sictt [vai 52 rv 


54 Oa] 55 [ovxt] lwo ta codex ( pro 

twons) Recte Bir lwah, Scho 57 [marpid: 

xiv 1's + be (Post exewa) tt D 122 300 d syr boh 

7 > airy (Pro wpod. dovvat) 

11 iveyxev aitii ri ppt ( pro nveyxe ty Male Bir 
add atrn pro airy (N.T.) Jn Var lect. + avrn sine sp. ace. 
Male Scho + 

12 [capa] + airod 


14 én 
19 émi rod xéprov 
— kat Sec. 
28 — 
34 émi ( pro as) 


36 + dv ( post oon) tt 
xiva2emw al(proai) 6 dyopévav] 
Spxove 10/11 iungit. 12 [@apavaird] 13 [kai 
dxovcac] 13, 23 xariiav sine apostr. 13 mefol 
20 Kwpivove tt 22 [cio rd 
Aiwer(fro ob dmodion) 25 297 fin. 
ba (compendio) 29 [6 rérpoo] 30 [loxupor] 
33 [eAddrrec] 33/34 iungit. 34 fenoapér’ (alig 
Scr in Marco) Male Bir Scho yevnoapéd. 
| xv I — oe tt 
| 5 éav (pro dv pr loco) tt 
7 tivaiac tt Sol ((cf. boh sah)) 
11 elomopevopevor (Pro ccepxopevov) 238. cf. sah boh (of. xv 17) 
& tod orépatoe tovrou (Pro orduaros, roiro) tt (om, rovro 
fam i22e) Cf latt ‘ex ore hoc’ 
13 6 évotvoia (frooovpanos) Sol? cum 238 Evst 71517 syr copt 
14 (fro ++ Sol (odryor fam 13) 


it | 


Matthew 
xv 16 
31 


32 
35 


36 
jin. 
38 


xvi 2/3 
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+ abrd (post amev) 301 syr (39 eis cop alig syr®h) 
tov 


+ (ante D 13-556 syr sah 

+ kai (ante xwdovo repr.) SBCDMN PAS syr boh 
elmev + N°C KT 73.91 syr 

r@ 

édisou (fro edaxe) 


+ ( Post noav) 

xv 2 fin. tt 4 héyor] [rév mpa 
cov] § éegepovsic 6 [rivévrodiy] 7 
11 xowwoi dis [ver 18, 20 14 ageractt 
sic rupdol 17 [otra] 18/19 iungit. 
19 porxeiar’ mopveia’ sic acc. 
(sic codex) Brachupia (fro 
Bracd.) (+t) 22 xavavaia dpiwy [éxpavyacev air*] 
[vig 8a] 23 25 27 
Bir sed om. Scho) 30/31 Zungit. 32 tt 
34 airoio sic puncta aurea ab dvriBdddovn tt 
37 Hpav sic acc. 39 avéBu Spa [paydada] 


Om. . usgue ad (p§a ad xv 39, non xvi 1, 
p£B ad xvi 1, non xvi 2, ern sic ad xvi 5 non pér ad xvi 4) 


— kat caBSouxawv tt U 61.68 115 235 sem a ug*" Cody 
Chrys Ambr Ambrst (Herodianorum 

(— avros) 

elo rove ( Pro rev tt Non Gr vid. 
praeter 2%. Cf. cf vg in quatuor milia (D8? e¢ d rac 

(pro aprov) 

Tay 

droxpibeia ( Pro xat aroxp.) 

> co icpooddupa B D8" 1 fam 13.33 Orig Jreniut 

dvaortiva (pro eyepOnva) D 54 56 58 61 mg 106131 Just. 
(Mc. Luc.) 

> aire [Aeyor] tt 

— 0 

tt 

érav (pro cum (quod fersi™t) [non syr non lat] 
(&. lo, xii 32 ubi 157 254 Evst 48 Orig 1/5 Ath Bas Chr 
Caes = orav pro av) oray non ex Marco viii 36 = eav 
xepdnon et Jn Luc. ix 25 xepdnoas 
(D! xepdnoa, D* cay xepdnon), vett lucrari. Cf. syrr et syriat 
pesh sch Luc. ix 25 ‘quum’. 

+ Gr (ante er) NBL fam 13 238 sah boh lat syr 


| 
6 
10 
Il 
12 
17 
21 
fit. 
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24 
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| 26 
7) 
TO 
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Matthew 


xviii 4 


16 
18 
jin. 


19 


24 


xvi 4 [rov mpopyrov] tt 1,12 [Habet 
12 adkatt 13 Kaicapeian 17 [Bap 
20 fin.[i66 xt] 23 [novel] 25 [av 

+ tov (ante vaxwBov) 

éyévovro tt 

> Aria plav ++ 

+ éyévero (post pwvn) boh arm. Cf. syretan 


ex ( pro amo) 
+ wavra (ante ova) +t 435 doh 5(acthi™) syr cu sin [non sch 
pesh\ boh. (Cf.abcf, al. quanta fro quaecunque) 
+ airod ( Post pabnra) 235 syrr boh aeth f (hiat goth) 
[Habet vers.] Om. &* B 33 eff, syr cu sin hier sah boh aeth 
+ dpaprodar 38 47 53 59 61 435 Evst 47 28 77, dim sah 
codd Chrys™® (cf. avopwv pro avOpwrev 237) 
XVii1,1g karidiav 1/2iungit. tt 4 tt 
5 dxovere] Q ob pro ot 12 tt 
tt 14 19 dari [non xv 2, 3] 
19/20 uno tenore 20 [dmoriav] 24 didpaypa pr. 
Bidpaypa sec. 25 «loud? sic fin lin. mpéepOace sic 
26 dpdye sic 27 lydiv 
[wa:diov rovovrov] — év tt 124* Matthaei*™ e 8 (sah 
boh pesh) 
mepi ( pro em) 
avrév ( pro avra) NBDLI. fam 13 243 245 it ug sah syr 


arm acth 

NB it vg (contra syr aeth copt) 

Habet vers. et + xai (ante min alig c aeth arab 
(ff. boh C;) 


+ kai (ante rropevew) BDL fam 13 it arm aeth syr boh 
sah 
met ( pro mhavepevor) cf. boh (cf. vers 13) 
pov ( Pro vpwr) 
+ rota (ante ovpavois) tt 
(pro is) 
pera weavrod ( pro pera cov) 
> émiardparoc dv0 Hi papripey 1 teste Lake] 301 verss. 
(Hipp) 
+ yap (fost apnr) 74 248 (+ Kar syr, + de V* 22 
89 106 118-209 234, + certe Jers) 
€év Toig ovvoie DLM 22 28 33 Evst 60 df sah aeth boh Chrys 
[wade] + 
+ § rpeio ( Post bvo) cum Ennod. 
— vpov seg. t (Confuse Scho) 33 of. lat 
de (pro dpapévou airod) (tt) Bir Scho —avrov sed 


5 Vere aeth ‘as they would’ Cf. Pistis 
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| xvii I 
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22 fin. 
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14 
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Matthew 
neglex apkapevor. Sol? Translata? (cf. /at et cum coepisset 
et copt) 
xviii 26 fin. > cor 
28 ei te (Pro 6 1) Gr unc pl. g Orig (contra min, latt arm aeth 
syr copt) 
31 éavrav ( pro airav) tt 
32 ( pro e ug® (copt syr) 


35 6 ovvidc ( pro 0 emovpanos) 

xviii [Spa] petLav vid [sed ver 4 peifor] 6 pidoc 
h 7 [ava’ 12, 13 évevuxovraevvéa 15 [cum 
16 érn (fro en) tt 19 [cvphovowow sic] 
sed wrescript, sed rescript. a1 [aira 


6 metpoc, Sic a1 fin, ; 23 
tt 25 [exe] 28 pot] 
29 rove rédac aitod] 31 [yevdpeva] 
tt 32 sic 33 Kal eye 34 ov pro ob (ut 
saepe)  34/fin.[airo] 35 obrwc tt _fin. [ra mapa- 
3] nTe@pata avrav] 
xix + airod (fost matepa) tt 
sic 
9 pu emi mopveia — el [Rell cum t. r.] 
14 didere ra radia mpio pi K@dvere aita* (Pro af. ra 
ah mad. kat pn K@A. avra edOew mpos pe) (tt) Male Bir Scho 
‘ addit. epxeaOa mpos pe Urb 2’ post nadia, Add, Urb 2 sed 
om, postea mpos pe. 
16 > aita, 
[Atdaoxane dyabe* ri dyabdv] aloviov (pro 
wa exo (anv aronor) 
rab 19 — ov pr post marepa 
jin. 
boh 20 mavra [épudakdpny ex vedrnrdc pov] tt 
23 (et ita vult) (tt) Non accurate Bir Scho. 
) Ord 8BCDLZ 1 [non 118-209] fam 13 it ug aeth 
24 ( pro tpumnparos) 
eloedOciv ( pro ded 


tav ovpavav (pleno) pro rov Beov 
jin. — avedbew 
26 [wavra dvvara] (pro tt 
28 cai airoi, (Pro kar tt 1.124 Orig 


"ss Amir (et ipsi) Gaud 
29 ( pro és) 
30 > moddoi dé mporot kai  Lug® aeth 
[non syr copt lat| 
xix [dia] drodioa 4 [elma 
ad airoia] bidvsicetitavult 7 tt 
[évereidaro] [atriy] 8 pais tt arodvaat 


jin. tt 11 [rodrov] sic 
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‘ 

26 
27 
30 
31 


33 


xxi I 
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(vide infra) 12 obrac tt sic acc. 15 [atroio rio 
17, 18 [cum t.r.] 21 22 
[rév Adyov] fora rescriptpr.man. 2g [olxiao 
fvexev 

>airove ipwtt 69-124 it ug syrr sah bohaeth (Orig 


avrous npwv) 
fi pot éoriv, (pro por) 
> 6 bere (pro o 
éLevovipwr (sine sp.) + 
+ ( post avrac) tt DA fam 13 it? syr cu sin boh arm vg 
kai €£evovipoer, (sine sp.) — pov tt 
addolc sic (pro adn’ ois) tt 225 d Hil 


Solvia 


éora (pro ecrw) 

— tt D 13-346 118-209 bcdef, f, 
Anr, syr cu hier® arm [Contra BLZ 124 £.9/ sah boh syr 
sch pesh syr hier| 

vié Aad (pro vos Safed) tt 

Om. vers ex hom. 

ai toic ( pro tt 301 Evst 49 H** 

dvaybbow sic pr. man. t+ avayosw NBD LZ fam 13.33 
Orig Chrys (Puncta superposita x et 0 a dvaxbaow) 

xX 3 ¢orarao [non ver 6| 4 tt [évvaruy] 
6 [évdexdrny Spa] [apyove] 7 [kai 6 day Bixaov 


= 8/10 [cumt.r.] 13, ( Pro oix 
tt 6 [cumit.r.) 17 xaridiav [ev 68a] 
19 ¢uraita 19 20 airoi] 


22 divacba (compendio fin lin) 
init. mhayxnabeio sic tt 
rav pabytav airod (pro pabyras) fam 13.28.33.243 it LY8 syr arm 


28 [Avrpor] 34 


— avrow bef, boh® Hil Chrys 
mopeveabe 

karévayte t+ 

Sedepevov tt [sed ri Svov ver 7] 


+ moire ovrwc (posts) + moerre Dd aeth Orig Cf. Marc. xi3 

drooréhe sic tt (Vult ?) 

Kaba (eo xaba rescript. a pr. man.)- pro momoarres 
+ Adnotat Birch. Om. Scho. 

+ 8¢ ( post nyayov) Sol? et addux. 243 /att syrr 

(pro eavrev) 

+ airdv (Post mpoayorres) 

> 6 mpopiirne ie NBD sah boh arm Orig 1/3 Eus 

xabédpac (pro tpamefas) Solvia 

+ ov« (ante 

+ 616 (post enavaywv) tt 

én’ airtio (pro em avtnv) tt 


Sol? cum 238 


if 
12 
— be 
| | 
3 
6 
i 7 
8 
i 9 
II 
12 
16 
18 
19 


Matthew 
xxi 22 
23 
24 
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éav ( pro av) tt 
> thy ravrny Solvia 
_ > éva Ad-yov CDF@al. pc. it 


de’ sic fin lin (pro Solvia 


25 + (post ovpavov pr loco) tt sah boh 
4 év (pro map’) BLM"8Z 12 33 61 Evst 48 2**sem copt Cyr, 
intra vel inter 
26 > yap &c mpodrituy tov ladvyny 
28 + ric ( post avOpwros) 
30 érépw ( pro devrepw) 
31 + 82 (fost Neyer) +t Sol? 
32 > pio NBCL 33 209 Evst 48crr, aeth 
Orig 
ovdé (Pro ov) B 1.13-69-124.22.33 48 it [non ce] ug 
syrr boh aeth 
34 + (ante kaBew) tt Sol¥44, Cf. ut accip. Jatt syrr 
45 THv mapaBodnvy 4243 8 syr cu [non sin\ pers. (Male TischD. 
Citat Tisch ‘D al* cat oxon rapaBodny avrov’, sed Dd 
= tag mrapaBoXao avrov parabolas eius) 
+ an syr (Auct op imp) 
3 xxi 2 [dydyere] Q bis 13 15 
wodwa 15/16 zungit, 16 [ovdérore] 18 émivace tt 
22 éy tH SiC 28 
bk Jin.(Habet pov] 29 fin. [Rell cumt.r] 30 
38 [xardoxoper] 41 [éxddcera] 36/44 [cumi.r., 
4 habet 44) 
xxii 5 émi éuropiay (pro es tyv eum.) t+ Habet Bir, Om. Scho (prob 
m 137 errore pro1s7) it ug Lucif Orig Chrys 
7 kai dxovoag 6 éxeivoo, (pro Ax. de 0 Bac.) t+  Habet Bir. 
Om. Scho exewos. (Cf. D al. syr cu sin Lucif) 
13 > kai 
16 ovd€ yap (Pro ov yap) 
13 16 fin. avou' (fro avOpwrwv) G min alig boh sah aeth Orig Ath 
(pers'** cuiusquam. C/. syr cu) 
20 + 616 (Post avro) 
— (post exov) Trsf. LZ aethi™* sed falso lat syr\ 
jin. + (post exvypadn) } (sah copt haec imago et haec inscriptio) 
21 — ovv 
23 —oi 
25 ( pro yapieas) 
30 yapioxovras ( fro exyapsCovrat) 
— rov (ante 
+ 1 (ante ovpave) 
32 Raper adda Omniaa pr. man. (tt) (Non 


H 2 
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Matthew 


xxii 37 


39 


xxiii 3 


accurate Bir Scho ‘—eos*’) + Oeos ante {wvrav Sol 157? 
cum 238 251 g, gat ug® (aeth) 
( pro emer) 
— rn (ante xapbia) tt 
Sevrépa o ( fin lin) époia (— be) tt — cum sah™ boh 
C,* E,* 
airy ( pro airy) tt 
abroic (pro abrovs) 
+ 6 (fost avrow) 
+ év (ante tt 
> droxpOjva aire 
xxii 1 [abroio év rap.] 4 [Hroipaca] 7 
++ 13 [elrev 6 Bao.] sic errore 
éxBddare tt 16 tt 17 —_fin. 
(pro ot ;) 18 yvoie 24 27 [kai 
29 pi Se 35 [kai Aéyor] 36 évrohi 
37 t (Bir, non Scho) [ri 
Atavoia] 40 [kai of mpod. xpepavra] 42 
43 44 [imorddiov] 46 tt 
éav (pro av) tt 
+ abroi 8€ (ante daxrido sic) 
yap ( pro 8e sec.) 
yap (pro re) 253 433 ¢ ug* boh® Chrys 
Tag tt N°L 1.33.209 syrr copt it?! vg arm 
aeth 
elo ipav (Pro as yap vpwv Sol? 
700 (ro avtot) tt 566* syr cu sin hier*® 
70 €deov ( pro rov eheov) tt 
+ 8¢ (post ravra) 
( Pro tt ? 
yeper (pro yepovow) Xeom Clem Chrys, 188 (yeun) 
—éé tt CD 188 245 Evst 48 sem 49 sem H** latt 
avrov ( pro avrwy) 
> pév paivovra ita codex (tt) Male Bir Scho 
om. pev Habet codex 
( pro pr.) sine sp., ipeOa Sec. 
sic tt D 238 243 258 28° a/.) 
— nat ( Post ypappares) 
— ov (ante aparos fr.) tt [non sec.] 
+ dn (ante 
> navra taira 
(pro yap) Sol vid cum ¢ ff, h ug®2® sah™ arm 
xxiii 10 13, [H abet cum t.r. praeter sic*, et 
kpiua acc. ex emend) 14/16 [cum ¢.7.] 17 [6 


| 
| = 
at 
43 
45 
46 
4 
5 
6 
10 
18 
q 21 
93 
4 
jin. 
26 
27 
4 30 
35 
36 
q 39 
| 
4 


Matthew 


xxiv I 


7 
9 
iL 
15 
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19 peifov (pro peifov) dydfevtt 23 
27 [mapopodgere] 28 tt 29 
sic tt 30 [kowevoi aitar] 32 [mAnpo- 
care] 33/34 spatium a libr pro rehoo. Rubricator 
inscribebat .~ volebat red. ver 39 fin. 35 [exxuvd- 


pevov] a Bed sic 37 sic 
sed postea 38 [Zpnpoc] 39 
sic 


> amd rod iepod émopevero 

+ aire ( post mpoondbov) 

> raira ravra tt 

— pn sec. 

+ abrod (fost pabnra) t+ copt syr aeth Orig 

—rns sec, (anteavyrehacas) NBCL fam 1.33 Cyr hier 

én’ tt SCKLII® 1.72 433 wt 

cia Ohio sic codex cum (Male Bir Scho cum 
CLidefetc) Cf. sah sic (sed boh engongen) 

> NL33238r7, (Cf ver 5 et Justin) 

8é ( pro tt N° L 243 Evst 24 48 49 2%* copt [ren etc. 


17 init. + xa TT 


18 
20 


23 


45 


xataBaro tt 

ta( prom) 

70 

— (ante caBBarw) 

dv (pro eav) tt Sol? 

éxei pro bde) 613 nexee D Evst 16. Cf. latt syr aeth 

mravacba (pro mravnoa) tt LZ fam 1 22 33 (Orig) 

> dn’ dxpwv airav trav gy 

> Taira ravra 

+ bri ( Post vpw) tt BDFL fam i [non 118] fam 13.239 253 
433 it ug syr copt Orig Ps-Ath 

ob (pro av) Solvia 

> Taira wavra 

— rns sec. (ante wpas) t Recte Bir, sed om. Scho. 


— pou 

+ ob (Post ews) tt TA al. alig 

(sic) tpépa ( pro roia Spa) tt NBDIA® 1. fam 13 {non 
346] 33 115 238d f 8 syr hier lren Cyr hier 
Ath (aeth diem et tempus ; cf. e 7 7, p gat etc) 

> 44 yiveoOe ipeio Eroupor Sol? (cf. copt) 

Gpa ob ywooxere (prof Spa ov Boxcire) tt 1-209 [non 118] aeth 
boh it? gat tol nescitis (cf. a/. non putatis, non speratis) 
kataotioe (pro kareotnoev) tt copt Chrys. Ch 
émi ti (fro em Ocparaas) tt (cf. al, et 

domum Orig't) 
Soiva (Pro 


2 
3 
| 
|_| 
24 
31 
33 
34 
36 
ho 39 
42 
44 
|_| 
yet 
[o 
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Matthew 
xxiv 45 


46 
48 


49 


xxv i 


31 
32 


> év tiv Tpoditv 28 253 433 pers (Cf Luc.xii4z) [Non 
citat Tisch sed concursus 28-157 notabilis| 
oUT@c 
pov 6 KC’ NBC DIL 33 209 409 P®** Orig Ephr copt 
épxerOa ( pro fami Orig [Cf Luc. xii 45] (om. 
NB 33 sah boh Ephr Iren) 
+ avrov’ ( post avv8ovhovs) 
éobies 8¢ wai min sic (pro car mew) (tt) Male Bir 
Scho éabin xai 
xxiv 3 xaridiay fin. mhavicwortt (=T1*) 6 
[mdvra] 7 Aomoi] 11, 24 Wevdorpopiira sic. 
acc. 12 To sicacc.deindustria 14,50 
1g Td pbévsic® éorac 16 [emi radpn) 22 
éxcivas bis 24 evddxpnoro tt 25 mpo elpuka sic 
26 [rapeciow sed ex em.*| 27 28 
yap] 30 [ev ra 32 [riv 
[exon] 33 tt 33 fin. éni sic tt 
35 41 43 [rota 


Spa 

vuphio ( pro rov Sol cum C8 et latt 

[mévre 8¢] popal Kai révre (uwpar.. . Ppor. 
NBCDLZ3 it ug cop arm aeth syr hier) 

al (pro airwes init.) Z (1-209) of. lat copt (a ow 
a yap SBCL® 33 copt) 

avtav ( pro eavrev pr.) 

€reiperOa sic (pro ebepxerbe) 1-209. ff, Origi® (cf. syr 
hier) conflat. boh 

= Cyr 

v] 2. €k TOU €Aaiov 4 

tt C* LU 

— ovk Solvia 

(pro eroucer) 

(pro \aBwv) © 243 al.? cf. copt. (om. ABCLAnS 
1.33.69 syr) 

ef 

( pro Srov) [sed omov ver 26] 1-209 (mon 118) De dbev... 
ver 24 cf. dat: ubi... ubi 

— ayo NBDLI* it ug cop arm aeth syr hier etc 

(pro aopier) A 1-209 Cyr hier That Tisch'* 


37 fin. + oe ( post erorwrapev) Latt syrr copt 
38 fin. + oe ( post mepseBadoper) Latt syrr copt 


39 


44 


— be II* 33 ai. (60h) arm lat alig 


| | 
2 
3 
6 
8 
9 
16 
22 
24 
— . 


xt 
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Matthew 
44 > dobevir Eévov tt Ord solvia 
45 + rav addedpav pov ( fost rovrer) al. pauc. boh™SS tes 
I 4 [airav 6 [épxerat] 7 
[atrav] [tipivxalipiv], [Se] _fin. édvraic* 10 
dyopaca [ev vie'rd dv8 tt Habet sedadd. 
a pr. man, ita post al, doc. consult. 16 [eipydéoaro| 
16 fin. [radavta haber] 17 [kai aitic] 18 dpugev tt 
[év rH yn] [améxpupe] 19 [xpdvov wodiv] [per’ airav 
Adyov] 20 fin. [én airoic] ax dé] ( pro jjs) 
[non ver 23] 22 fin. [én abroia] 2g sic 
[mon ver21] 27 [otvac] 28,29 
dravrov sic sine apostr. de indust. contra morem 29 
[amd dyxpeiov vid. éxBadere 32 [ovva- 
33, 41 sic 35, 36, 43. 
(pro ijunv) de industria 36 39 [dodevii] 
pro ij (non supra noninfra| 40,45 éédoov sic sine 
apostr. 41 [rd sine acc.) 43 ovKere- 
sic 
xxvi I — Tavras ET 124* al. syr sin hier® 
4 > dér@ tt 
7 > ddaBagrpov éxovea pipov modutipou ( pro pup. ex. Baputipov) 
Ord solvia 
8 fin. + rod pipov post = 61 63 71 ab arm syr hier 
9 — Touro To pupoy (— ro pupov mult, sed —tovto solt dim i 
»; of. Sanders de Genesis of the Versions im Journal of 
Philology, Baltimore, April 1912) 
+ roic (ante mrwxoic) 
Il > rove mrwxove yap mavrore [éxere éavray] 
15 > airov rapadace. cum latt 
18 (fro pov pr.) tt  Sol*!4. cum Latt (cf. copt) 
20 + padurar ( post dwdexa) 
22 + «lc [ante 
23 > rv xeipa rw | 
airéc ( pro obros) Sol? cum 76 247 
26 dprov 6 (— rov) tt 
27 — Kat Sec. 
29 —rovrov tt ) id est ‘ex rov yeviwatoc’ A 4261116 131* 433 
‘yevtiparoc +H Evst 44 arm Clem (cf. boh) 4 
31 > kai ra mpdBara rig 
33 — Kat 
34 fin. > pe 33 it ug Orig 
35 + 8¢ (fost tt 
36 éwc dv ( pro éws ob) 
éxet NBDL 33 fam 69 it pl sah boh aeth 
38 + 6 (Post airoic) 
42 > mapedbeiy an’ rd 
43. wdAdw el pev (Pro evpioxe aut. rad.) 


7 
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Matthew 
xxvi44 


45 


dmehOav mpootwaro (sic acc.) (— ex rprrov) 
y** ab 

— avrov 

+ dviv (ante dpaprwdév fin.) 38 46 50 52 68 245 253 346 433 
(rwv apapr. dim vg?®* 

éav ( pro av) tt 

[xat Econtra om. 300 syr hier 

énesndaato ( pro ameonace) tt Solvia 

> riv payapav gov tt 

[apre mapaxadéoa] sed etiam + apr ante mreiova tt Solvia 
cum p gat 

> [mpdc ipac év 

rére of pabnrai apévrea airdv mavrec, Epvyov' Jd est + avtov 
post pad. et ord: at. avr. mavrer 

aitov ( pro tov waouv) tt 40 122 ug® syr sin 

( pro ecw) tt Sol? 

— kat ot mpeaBurepot NB DL 69 it (non vg sah boh arm 
Orig etc 

+ riwia ( post dvo) N= 61 238 Lust 23 pers 


. + rod 121 6.44 aeth boh sah alig 


(syr) 

183 (pro ie) t+ Sol¥id cf. lat copt etc 

ric Sol? of. Chrys. 

( pro eppameay) tt Sol? 

> éxdburo 

kal abroio éxeivn (Pro kai héyer Trois éxei) Sofvia 

+ médw (ante mpooedOorres) Sol? cum fam 1 

xxvi g [kal of rpaymareio] 4 sic (pro 

ovve8.) Solid 5 wi sic, sed pr. man. 
7 [emt riv 8 [airoid] 10 [eipyd- 
caro} 12 rd pipov rd évrapiaoa 13 oo 
17 [air] tt tt a1 
abréy ( pro airav) Non ita ver 26 24 dod sine apostr 
25 papi’ vid (ita notat i**) vult tamen par. 26 


27 [rd rornpoy] 28 [rd tiie Kawiio 
29 [én]  dmdpre sic 


ipadv motpaiva’ tt - 35 
copa tt 36 tt 39 tt 
[wapedbérw vid] 40 sic sine sp more 
Evan 28 42 yernOnro sic tt 43 BeBapupéevor tt 
[Acre@vac] 54 ovrec tt 55 sic a pr. 
man. tt ai ovxexpatiioare sine sp. 56, 59 
59 Savaracover tt Go sic bis 61 
64 passim ut supra 
65 xpeiav ce moet] 75, [rovid] [aire] 


48 

& 
51 
52 
53 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
63 
65 

| 67 

69 
73 
74 


) 
I 
6 
ic 
re 
it 
ir. 
ov 
61 
Oe 


Matthew 
XxVii 5 
9 
13 
21 


49 
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elo tov vaov Tt NBL fam 13.33.99 copt (goth) aeth Orig 
— 33 ab syrr boh* 

+ obrot (ante (cf. syr sin Chrys) 
— be prim t+ Solid (syr sin arm sah 


— amo tt Sol™!4 cum & (syr sin) om. de duobus ¢ 

+ aita ( post evrov) syr sin 

avT@ 

Pro aravpwOntw habet: avriv omnia a pr. man. (tt) Non 
accurate Bir. Om. Scholz 

( fro oxdov) tt Solvia (/att populo) 

évdvoavres moppupoir’ ( pro exdvcavres avrov) Solvid 
Cf. Tisch ad loc. 

€Onxav ( pro ereOnxav) 

airéy (Pro avrw fost everatay) min alig latt 

aire ( pro avrov post + Recte Bir. Male Scho 

+ 31d ipdriov ropupoiv* ( post xapuvda) Sol? (cfarm) 

aire (pro avrov Post evedvaay) Male Bir N.T. Recte Var 
lect. Recte Scholz 

6 éore kpaviov deydpevoa* (t+) BL 1-209.33 7, (on 
notant Bir Schoé pro és) 

—wa mrnpwbn usgue ad fin vers (id est saltus ab «rnpov ad 


kAypov ex hom ?) 

+ ( post eumaorres) tt cf f,harr,y** dimvug* Cassiod 
syr sin copt diatess 

+ Kat papicaior ( Post mperButepar) 

morevowpev 


— vy AEHI* min alig boh ff, 

per avrod ( pro avrw prim) + Recte Scho. Male Bir ‘ov- 
aravpwlévres per’ nihil de avrov pro avrw in Evangel sed recte 
in Var lect 

( pro avtw fin.) 

HAL paraBaxbavi sict Male Bir caBaxbavn, et nihil 
de Xa in Ev. Habet Lect var. Recte Scho pa et 
oaBaxOavi 

dgere ( pro aces) of 33 / 

cacor ( pro cacwv) tt Silet Bir, tamen citat Borg 2 caoa 

( pro iwon) 

+ (ante pirrup pleno) prim t Sol? cum go (Recte Bir, male 
om. Scho) (copt) 

[4 pip (compendio)) sec. 

> Gri 6 havoc éxeivor Sam 13.33 44 77 80 108 118-209 [non 1] 
300 435 al. Evst* et latt 

+ dri (ante pera rpes) D 237 dcopt Chr Origi™t Chrys 

— vuxros 


— be 


++ xCD2 


xxvii 3 [dméorpepe] [sper] opBava sic 


22 | 
23 
24 
28 
| 
31 
| 
| 
33 f 
35 
42 
43 
44 
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56 
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Matthew 


xxviii 
2 
10 


13 


14 


17 
19 


(Male Scho xopBava) [éorn] 17 
(... ov**) tt 24 [dmévavre] [rod Sixaiov rovrov] 
26 sic* 2g [emi riv [emi 
38 sic 40 [ef rod 46 rovreoti sic 


49 [€Acyor] 52 54 
peravrov sine apostr ywopevatt [86 vidc] 57 
Tovvoua Sic 58 fin. [rd cpa] 59 [avrd] sed 


60 aif fin. lin pro airs 65 xovorodiay tt 66 
xovarodiag tt 
papia ( Pro papia n payd.) Solvia 
+ kat (ante mpocedOov) NBCL 33 77 108 235 wg it syr 
aeth boh Dion 
[ard rio + rov prvipeiov 
pabnraia (proadedpas) Sol cum Cyr*®*, &* rows — pov. 
kal éxei tt 
elmare Gri of tt (Spatium litt septem inter dey. 
et emare) 
> Exdewav Sol? 
reiawpev tt 
airdy ( pro avrw) tt 
— ov 
pevovro toia [4 ie 
kovetodiac tt yivoueva Prod. man. pr.tt (Bir Scho 
yvoueva) 14 (Proot) 20 pebv- 
pav sine apostr sine sp [Habet dpny fin.) 


drooterdr® sic tt (Cf Me. xiii 27) 

+ ripe iov8aiaa ( post epnpw) Soivia (mut. syr cu sin) 
é£erropevovto 

+ 6 (ante waovs) tt 

> xaraBaivoy meprorepiy airiv] (aeth) (cf. boh MSS aliq) 
— oi (ante ayyeho) tt AM 33 a. 

+ rod (Post avrov) 


ela ( pro ev ty Our.) tt 
> dvav Sol? 
+ atrav 

—ea 


dnavrea (pro mavres) 433 Paris” Laura Orig 
éavrote 

Aéyorreo tt 

(pro np) tt Sol? 

+ 8¢(postavacras) Sol famizug®ar) Cf. boh (mut sah) 
oe (nrovar tt 


|_| 
|_| 
Mark 
i2 
4 
5 
9 
10 
13 
16 
17 
19 fin. 
24 
27 
34 
35 
37 


iq) 


sah) 


9 
10 


13 
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ela rao ovvaywyar 

> an’ abrod 

mavrobev 

15 x@pa sic 6 kapidov vid. tt dopiv 

8 [per] [ev ddarc] [ev dyiw] [td cio 
rovlopddvnv] 10 [awd] mt [ev 
12 tt 14 16 tt 
a1 cio tiv cvvaywyhy edidacke] 32 [€dv] 38 
kai éxei tt [sed ver 35 xaxei] 45 cio rédw] 

> kai made 

( pro nxovabn) tt Sol? (Cf. syr sah) 


cov ( pro cn post apewvra) 
> dduéva dpapriac B® 142 aeth. —emetns yns bg 
ipxovro ( pro npxero) tt 2P¢ Laura™4 ce (r) vg®®? al. 


17 fin, — eis peravo.av 


18 


(pro rev pr. loco 


20 fin. év éxeivn th 
21 intl. — xa 


BES 


dn’ airow (pro avrov) tt 
pnye (pro pn) tt M?C 33 Paris” Lust 48 Luc) 
mowovat (— ev) 
— tov (ante apxepewo) + Birch non Scho 
ii 3 fin. sic 7 tt 10 idjre tt 16 
iddrea sic (pro Wovres) tt (Et v.16) émpant’ sic 
26 [roto 
— ros Oeparevoe avrov (ex hom?)  Solvid 
eyeipe 
dmexatéartn sic (pro aroxarerrabn) (tt) Cc (Male Bir Scho 
tyeio, [oc 4 Tt 
— evbews 
iungit tt (cf. add. in D daf,?) 
abrév (fro avtw) tt 
> havepov abrov tt 
— ovopa 33 (cf. syr aeth) (Tisch notat 33, non 157) 
+ madw (post epxyovra) t Bir non Scho Sol¥!4 cum be 
(ver 19 apud Tisch) 
ép’ éavrna ( pro ep eavrny) 


(pro exewn) tt Solvia 


dy ( pro eav) tt 
divarat ( Pro ov duvara ovdes) 
tois ( Pro ras wos tev avOpwrwv) 4 118-209 122 235 258 
syr sin Amobrst 
+ al (ante 
> mepi airiv 
iii ¢Enpapévn™ 3 [éxovre 
Thy xeipa] 8 odevatt 15 [Ocpameve tac vécove 
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kai] 23 fin. éxBaXtiv sic 25 [ep éavriy] hoc 
loco. Cf. ver 24. 25 fin.[éxeivn] 34 «ide ( pro ide) ++ 
[€uBavra ex] — ro [Avior] tt 
— ev rapaBohas tt Salvia 
[rod omeipa] + rovandpov airod min pauc et Laura g, goth 
— ovpavou 
—avros 
—— OvToOL tow SEC, 
+ airod ( post aropov) tt (ver 27 Bir) 
C 1. ad. 
To mAody (pro ev tw tow) t Bir non Scho Litt parvae 
atram rubro 
— 
( pro mhorapta) 
dvaipou péyao sic (pro aveyov peyadn) (37 Bir “ avepou peyas”) 
> peyddn yartivy 355 doh sah (om. peyadn W e) 
kai Oddaoea kai of dvepo (Pro Kat o avepos kat Oudacaa) t 
(Bir non Scho) 

iv 8,20 év..év..év tt 25 [60 yap dv éxn] pr. loco 
éxn (pro exe) bis sec. et tert loc tt 27 [xabevdn. 
éyeipe sic (fin, lin) +t pro eyepynra 27 Bdracrdve 
28 avropari sic* (ita vult, ¢ seg rescript*) cum tt 
gO éAcyev 30/31 [i €v mapaBodn mapaBddopev 
abtiy] iungit, sine interpuncto ab 
avriBax. vel rubric. 32 peifw (pro tt 36 
[ivy] 38 tt drodduebatt 39 medripwoo tt 
40 ovrwo* [rao oix] tt 

(pro pynpeors) 

[abrév] toxvoe (Pro avrov tt Vifam ial. (avr 
trxvea 

aro ( pro ex) 

(pro ennpwra) tt  Solvid 

émapexade: sic [non ver 23] Sold, Vide Mc. vi 56 et Matt. 
xxvi 4 

mpoa Spee (Pro mpos ra opn) 

+ mapa rove tov ingot (post caOnyevov) Sol? (Cf. Luc. 
viii 35)  Diatess ex Luc. 


— (ante tpatiopevor) 


Supynoavro (— xat init.) t Bir non Scho 
meroine ( Pro enoinae) Bir non Scho 
+ Kai (ante wa dOwv) t+ Sol. Cf. * peto ut manum 
illi imponas Syrr latt [non a ‘ut venias’] 
veni, ¢ aeth arab ‘sed veni’. Et veniens 
map’ 
mavrac ( pro Gravrac) tt 
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rand" ( Jin. lin) xoipn sic + Bir (non acc. Scho) 
v 1 [yadapnvar] 1/2 iungit 2 nvi compendio ante 
dxabdpta (sic passim) 10 [avrove vid] sed 
dur fin. lin apparet ut 16 iddreo (pro Worres) 
ut supra ii 16 (cf. Evan 28) tt — épei@v tt 19 [xai 
oe] 23 [wapexdda] 24 
25 dadexa] 34 [Ovyarep] ( fro tt 
35 tt 40. tt 41 ped éppnvevd- 
pevov [€yetpar] 43 Sueoreidaro sic 
— ort 
— kat avros efovoray tov Tev axabaprov Solvia 
édeyev (Dro mapnyyehev) Solid (Cf. Luc. viii 56) 
éav (pro av) tt 
— 17 (ante gvdaxn) 
dxovw™ (pro axovaas) tt al. Wetst"® Paris” al. b fir ug goth 
+ 6 (ante tpwdno) Sol? 
( Proanoarethas) Sol cum syrr et f g,? (cf. copt aeth) 
+ xat (ante Sol cum ve%h f g,? (non goth syr cu sin) 
— tw (ante pynpew) 
annrbe (pro anndOov) tt 
elo Karidiav (Male BirinN.T. Reete 
in Var Lect. Recte Scho) 
— ot oxdot 
mo\Xot 
+ aire ( Post Aeyovow) 
— yap 
dvaxdOjvat NB*G® fam 1 fam 13 28 al. Orig 
dyérecay tt 
— 
[cum t. r. verbatim] 
yap airav Kapdia (tt) Male Bir Scho 
é€mapexddoup sic (pro mapexadovy) tt Sol. (Vide suprav 10) 
vi 5 eipi (pro « pn) 8 aipwow vid. 11 dé£ovra tt 
13 ¢£€Badov tt 16 dy QI peyiordow sic 27 
omekovaropa 30 cuviyoy primum, avviyov postea* 
34 38 (Bir non Scho) 53 
kai init. bis script sic tt dppicOnoav 
Sic 55 [xpaBBdrac] fin. éorw tt 
— 
> 
+ abrod (post pnrp) tt K copt al® syr RY8 (non it) 
> rodda raaira tt NM* 1-209 fam 13 44 73 Paris” aeth arm copt 
mav ta ta Bpwpata tt sic spatia sed nil in ras. (Vide Ev. da 
Meph. et vol ii p. 281.) Cf an +et exit in rivum 


vi 2 | 
7 | 
8 
Il i} 
15 
. 17 
20 
21 
t 27 i 
29 
Ns 32 
tt 
ev 33 
ab j 
36 35 | 
tt 36 
39 
40 
44 
45-51 
52 
56 | 
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— rnv (ante 
ovpa powixcoa 
+ and tHe inter Yiyxiwv et rav madior t (Recte 
Bir sed Scho “ + mmr. ano rns tpar”). Cf. syr sin hoc loco, et 
Matt. xv 27 
+ yap ( post e£ehnrvbe) 
dro ( pro ex) t+ 
émaBdpevor ( pro arodaB.) tt 
Vii 2 rovréorw sic [éobiovrac] 3 
[sed 5,8,9 mapadoow] 4 [dvin- 
trac] 8,13 map’dpoa sic «10 [pwono] (fro 
[ver 11 4] Il 12 [kat] ovxére 14 
[wdvra rdv 3ydov] 15 row dvou sic ( prod. 
primum script) 16 [Habet] 18 tt [tober 
pleno| 22 rovepia tt 27 Baddew tt 
dvapécov [n0n ava pécov] dpiwy 31/32 Sine inter. 
puncto, 32 poyyAddkov 32/33 Sineinterp. 33 
catiwiay sic tt pa 
( Pro maymdddov) tt Xx 
( pro tt Alig 
—eav cum E solo(D 2" abdffigr) (av pro xa eav L) 
Birch: ‘Ed. Wetstenii, et codd. quos vidi 
fere omnes’ [eow BLA 8 venerunt) sak 1/5 
dprov ( pro dprwy) tt 
mapabeivat (— Kat) 
— ro (ante 
—avrov prim. post e&nyayev tt 
tt 
dvéBrewe (pro eveBrewWe) tt 


— tov (ante orxov) 


Solvid, Cf. syr sin. et gat vg ©T 


mapadoow 


Pauci (non cit. Tisch) 


syr hier AB(W fam b sah syr*%h ver 
hier) Contra Orig diserte 

— moda trade Kat Solus vid contra gr lat syr copt Iust lren 
Adamant (Cf. ord aeth pers) 

+ rav (ante apyiepewr) tt 


dxohovbew ( pro bev) 
Ti éavrov (pro avrov Sec.) 
éav ( pro av) tt 
viii 2 3 tt 4 xopracat 6 [mapa- 
16 fin. [Zxopev] 92 Epxere tt Bn Oaaida tt 
23 xtipac ai? sic ult verb pag 134 recto pp Sic 


bis go pipderi 35 ( pro amohean fost 
ogddv) tt 36 ddrov 37 dvrddaypa tt 

kai (sic, — rov sec.) +t 

— tov tert (ante 

éyévovro tt 

> kal play (kai play **) 570 ( = Paris” ef 


|_| 
vili I 
2 
3 
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4 
13 
23 
25 
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29 fin 
31 
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Mark 
‘et unum heliae’; go ‘jah ainana Helijin’ e¢ sah 1/2 boh?'; 
puay ner sah 1/2 boh*4 
ix 8 iavtdv (fro éavrav) tt Sol¥!4 (om. 61 a cf ki syr sin) 
16 fin. éavrovo 
19 + dvearpapévn (fost amoros) W fam 13 al. pauc. Cf. Mt 
et Lue. 
> €copa mpoo tpact  Recte Bir, sed Scho dicebat ‘157 299 om. ews 
more mpos vpas evopat’ ! M ct al.? cg, copt aeth (cf. syr) 
23 tt Sol? (dom) 
28 + (ante o pabnra) tt Sol? + W 
31 + dpaprodor (fost dvav) 258 (+ peccatorum et rebellium 
pro avav ¥ 
35 éatw (fro éora) tt 
38 — 6 (ante wavrns) 
+ év (ante tw ovopatt) 
40 ~— xa” sic pr. man. tt 
imtp sic pr. man. tt 
41 — Ta 
42 éav (fro av) tt 
45 > co éorw 
ix 1 Bde —-yevorov rat 2 xatidiav sic hoc loco 
(ver 28 xaridiav) 3 [Go] ola 
4 obv (fassim sp len in 5 
6 7 povi = devi Sunyn- 
oovra tt 18 piooe (pro pnoce) tt tpite tt 
22 ¢Badde~ tt 24 [pera daxpiovr] 25 
sine 6| pixeri 28 éxBaddeiv sic tt 29 fin. 
[xai vnoreia] 30 34 tt 36 
ait (Pro avro non prim)tt 39 drevtt 43 
kothov (pro xvdddv) tt 
— tov (ante wopdavov) t+ 
10 > rept rov abrov 
14 — kat sec. (ante pn 
jin. tav oivay (pro tov W 2.5.61 106 255 409* Paris” Evst 49 
boh® gat* vg (Dom 4) 
17 aire (pro avrov prim post yovurerncas) min alig et latt 
sah gxon) 
21 — ros (ante nrwxots). 24 — ros (ante xpnpacw) 
25 —tns (ante rpypadus) tt sed [rio padidoc] 
27 + tori ( post adwarov) Dd2. Laura™* Jatt et 8 super advvarov 
goth sah 
mapa 0% duvarov (Pro add ov rapa tw mavra yap duvata 
mapa tw (dc m) syr Clem 
28 init. — cat 
29 + tvexev (ante rov evayyeduov) 
30 ppd (pro pnrepas) WL, a/igtt matthaci g bd ff, g 


aur syr etc 
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alia] 
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tmapa- 
da tt 
sic 
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pera (pro pera Siwypav) tt 25 6072 86 114 48 y*t 
syr et diatess (pera Bswypot D 92 syr aeth) [non lat) 
— kat axodovbourtes ehoBovvto DK 11 28 37 38 57 61 66 122* 
125* (251) 408 v8" abd LY® Chrys 
+ 6 (post madw) tt FHI 2.61 al. et Evsta 
— avrows Sol? (cf. boh et sah) 
— ros sec. (ante ypapparevor) tt 
[xai éumaifovow cal partryocovew aitév] — cat 
avT@ kat amoxrevovow avtov§ [kai tH Tpitn 
Evst 44? k) 
— om (ante vin) 
ipav 
éav (pro av) tt 
paBBouvi 
X 7, 2Q vexev 8 16 iwAdyn tt I9 
Wevdopapruphs sic a1 dpao vid 35 Ochopev ex 
emend a prim mantt (Primum Oedopev vid) 
tt 37 KaOnowpev tt 38 (com- 
pendio) 40 éLevwvipwr sic [sed habet sp. ver 37] 
42 sic 43 ovx’ ovrac sic 46 [6 
tupria] [mpooarav] 49 port (fro hove) tt 
50 tt 
— rov (ante mo dov) 
éénpara ( pro e&npavra) tt X 69 248 al. pauc 
+ 6 (ante Tt 
— yap NBDN ¥ fam 1.28 124 al. pauc syr it et 8¥'4 contra 
Ast arm sah (boh™) 
—ay XBCDLWAY¥ 61 346? [non Ferrar] goth 
(fro adn) 


— 
om. Vers. RBLSWAV alig g,klr, vg" syr sin copt 
[ipac] éyo Pro vpas kayo (BCLA & copt) 


beAoyi{ovro + Bir, non Scho 
sic codex ( pro éavrovs) Bir Scho airois perperam 
— av 
xi 1 tt [kat Bybaviavr] 2 xexdOxar sic tt 
5 7 éméBaddov tt 10 
a@cavva sic 16/17 Sineinterpuncto 18 * 
sed ex emend 20 = at Hide ( Pro ide) 
iw (proj) 24 airndOe sic* (pro airciobe) t+ 28 
kal kardoyxoper (sic, male Bir Scho caracxwpev) avrod ri xrnpovo- 
pilav (pro Kat n Krnpovopia) Sol™!4 cum aeth™. 
Cf. Matt. xxi 38 
airiv (pro nat eeBadov) 


| =concordia graeca, non 


| 
| | 
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43 
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— ow Gr mult (k) g goth [non syrr]| 

Gre ( pro drav) tt 

— 

éni ri Batw (fro em rns Barov) tt  Sol¥'4 sed cf. 124 (in rubo 
de rubo a in rubum d super rubum hoc loco). (Cf. 
lat in Luc. xx 37 pro gen gr em rns Barov habent cdf f,ilg 
Cyr in rubo, a de rubo) 

— Beos sec. (Primum*) tt Latt, (Add libr ipse ddda® sic) 

+ éarly (sic codex) post evrohov (cf. Tisch ad loc) 

— wat €£ odns rns uxns cat oAns rhs diavoras gov 
Justin [non aeth| 

— beos t+ Mult ethilmr,8 goth aeth syr* vesh (dom 


— tev (ante bvovwy) [Rell cum t.r. cum claus guattuor) 
+ Ort (ante ov paxpay) +t W 2°P° sol vid et copt 

év ayiw (— tw dis) AXIll unc al. Lat 

( Pro eumev Sec.) 


xii 1 [é£édoro] 3 ¢dnpav 4 [cum t.r.] 5 daipovrer 
sic (Male Bir dmoxrévourres et Scholz 


7 mpicabrove sic pr. man. tt 10 
ébdvaornon sic 28, 29 ( pro 29 
fin, +t 30 dyarhono tt 30 fin. evrd sic 
(fro ws aeavrov) sic 32 
33 (w ex emt) parov tt 34 
[vouvexac plane. Ch 28 36 rH 
38 ypaparéwy pr. man. ++ 40 paxpa_ = [AnwWorra] 


oud sic pro (sed 41, 43 
sic de indust. 41 Baddn (Pro Badd) tt 
42 tt 43 BaddAdvrov tt 44 [Bar] Zr. 
loco sed pro éBadrev seg. t+ 
— pn sec. loco ante catadvbn tt N* L 106 252* (cf Za?) 
> raira AGHK al. latt pl copt syr 
[dmoxpieia Aeyew npgaro t (Recte Bir, male Scho) SolV'4 
cum aeth. om. npkaro D 237 604 adkn 
+ mdvra (post yap) Sol? + haec 38 et ug BSE + haec 
omniad (Cf. syr) 
— kat Sec. (ante em ryepovwr) 
— pnde pederare xBDLW2¥ fom 1.33.69 Evst 32 £12 
tkimgrr, ug copt aeth syr sin 
ob pi) sic (pro xat ov pn) (t) (Bir od8é od) 
morevere 
> kai AMA8IQI fam 13.118 al. arm aeth sah 86 
boh F* (amplius pers.) (Matt. xxiv 30) 
éxqpues 56 131 258 al.? 
mapedevoeras 
— ris sec. (ante wpas) 
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xiii 2 olxodopaa [AiBow emi Aidw] 3 xaridiav 1 
(comp,) tt . . . Evexev 10 
mparov] tt Male Bir mpwrov de de 
cere tt cumU al. éoractt 15 apa vid. pr.* 
dpa vid.* ex em. dpa ex em** rursus restit. 16 
[apa] 18 tt 19 éxeivar ola 22 
26 27 Sic (ut 
saepe pro d sed voluit futurum) Male Bir Scho 
init, otrac tt 31 32 [oi dyyedor oi] 

34 jin. ypnyopy sed 7 ex em forsan sec. manu 


xiv 6 fin. év (pres ets eye) 


7 
8 


Tove mrwxove yap mavrore tt 

[8] Zoxer [aden] 

+ yap ( post mpoehaBe) tt  Sol¥!4 cum sah 73° et boh 1/2. + eth 
syr, + enim vg 


+ 8¢ ( post apny) tt Mult gr eta (+ yap 28 127 299 sah 
86 m'; ‘Et certe’ Jers!) 

éav ( pro av) tt 

— o (ante lov8as) 

— npepa Soli cum 11 et boh A,° 

+ nat (ante evhoynoas) US min alig syr aeth ug it (non ad) 
Euthym 


— ro sec. (ante rns xawns) 

+ 8¢ (Post apny) 

[év — ev ry G 1328 afiki (cf. al.) sah 127 
boh™ syr sin 

+ sic post avrw tt Solvia 

+ ov (ante onpepor) 

( pro dis) Plane nec corr. 6 (Vult dio man. 
rec.) tt 

— tov (ante taxwBov) 

héyew ( pro héyer) tt 

tt 

GAN’ ef (Pro adda ov) CU ®¥ 40** 91 108 127 Paris” 
Evst 49 H** al. pauc. Cf. al. 

i Spa’ (— nrOev) Sol? = Latt-(quos vide et cf. 
D8) Vide rell apud Tisch et Horner 


— trav guart (ante tt N*AUW min” Orig 

[dmaydyere] + avriv [dopadac] DN 17 ad g, 
syr sah copt aeth 

— Aber D fam 1 91 106 125 251 299 acdf,kgrr,arm syr 

+ aire (post eye) 


+ (tantum inter cat’ abroi et toa) 244 
(Ac yor kar avrov Dd; cf. nMatthaci) 
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— kar’ avrov, Aeyovres Sol? (cf. k, et syr sin) 

— to (ante peor) 

> 

+ rod 60 (post dvvapews) Sol cum sah™' ug ed et gat** 
(ut Luc) di fro dvvapeos 


65 init. — cat 


68 


69 
72 


20 


8 & 


obre ( pro ovde) tt BDSWY fam 1.13 al. pauct 
> radu airiv, héyev] 


7d ( phyaros od) 
xiv 8 [pov rd capa] 9 [rotro] 12 érotudoopev tt 
19 tt Sic (sp. super ew sec. in ras 
vid.) Post py rt eyo, comma bis pro interrog. 21 
[xaddv jy] 22 [AdBere 23 [rd rornpiov] 
25 sic (lin aur a man. rubric.) 
[yervtiparoc] driv (contra morem) 28/29 Marg stat 
litt aurea 29 [kai mavrec] 30 [év vueri 
ravrn] sic 32 [€wo 


33 mapadrapf sic jin lin, sed vult [mapadapBaver] 35 
éorw 36 [dm rovro] 41 i8ov 42 jin. 
44 46 éréBaddov tt 
52 owddva (pro awddva) tt ver 52) 52 jin. 
abréy] 55 ( Sere passim) sic 
Go droxpivu, ovdév ri sic interpunctum 
(,=3) tt 62 (comp. fin.lin) t+ 63 xpeiav 
sic 64 [rio Braodnpiac] 65 /in. éBadov 66 
évrog [non passim] [év Karo] 67 
[it] tt 68 [ri oi] 70 [xai 7 Aadia cov 
[opwev] by ( fro dv) 
+ adriv (Post mapédoxav) W fam 13 56 58 ug? sah boh aeth 
syrr goth [Silet Tisch in ed viii| 
Om. vers ex hom. Sol? cum ugs*t boh MS B* sah MS 26' 
(mut syr sin) 
fac (profow) 91299 Evst 15 32 sem(/) (Chal. as et latir\a, 
et egw ets) 
+ éyorrea* (ante xaipe) M 209 282 (w**) Evst 67 ¢ aur ug? 
(+xat Aeyew NC?7NU® 11 33 118-209 346 Paris” a/. arm). 
Cf. aeth 
6 ( pro Bacrded) (Latt Copt) 
( pro aire) z"sem goth (Al. lat «, sed k inrisus in 
eum) om. syr sin 
Stapepifovra (pro diepépeCov) 
kal émi (Pro Baddovres KAnpov 
eravta) Sol? 
— Tis Te apn D 2*tsem d ff, kn (hiat a) syr sin 
— kat ypahn n Aeyovea kat pera avopwv ehoycOn 
(pro avov)*, sed ex em (“ rubro) (tt) silent Bir Scho 
de emend. 
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— de 

+ Kat (ante éavrov) Sol cum aeth et boh T (et goth + ith; cf. 
sah) 

+ ( post morevowper) 

obroc (pro obrw) tt K 2pe 

— kat sec. (ante papia) 

—ai prim. ACLWA 127* 142* 299 Paris” / prag gat ug goth 

mpoc adBBarov tt 

— 6s cum &* aeth sah (gat) 

[xat] xaBehav (sic acc.) abrd (sic, sed ex ema pr. man.) tt alig et 
goth 


Jin, + wai D d (G8 1-118-209 59) Cf Matt. 


xvi I 


xv 1 5 ovxere 6 jrovvro 8 [de] 
10 dmexpibes tt (ut saepe 28 alibi) tt 


16 20 (non passim) 22 
yoryoba sic acc. 23 fin. tt 
Sic 29 ovd 31 fin. caou,' sic (, a man, pr.= 
interrog. +aureo a rubric = artxos) 32 [rod iad’) 


34 Sic uno tenore 39 ékevavriac sic 
40 Tov laxoBov] 40, 47 sic ace. 41 
ovvavaBdaoat 44 ( pro reOvnxe) tt — [radar] 
46 owddavatt ( pro eveiAnoe) tt (= eM) 
owdanu tt mposeridnoe tt 47 [riderat] compendiis. 
— tt 
+ rav (ante caBBarwv) tt NBKLW4A (supra lin*) ¥ fam 13 
33 20° Laura’ doh (cf. al.) 
drri**riia Ovpac sic, omnia pr. man. (tt) Bir Scho“ ano” sed 
nihil de «x 
— raxv 
époBoivro yap" ap: dvacrac 8e (Marg. cas) 
Marg che 


” 
xvi 9 [a¢’ fio] 10 mevby8" sic fin, lin pro 


18 xav pro xiv [Braye] 20 fin, [apjy] 


( Zo be continued.) 
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The Truth of Religion. By Rupotr Eucken. Translated by W. 
Tudor Jones, Ph.D. (Williams & Norgate, 1911.) 


Ir cannot be said that the average standard of translation into 
English of modern philosophical books is very high ; but, even tried 
by a low standard, this translation of the second edition of Pro- 
fessor Eucken’s important work, Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion, 
must be pronounced a very poor one. The translator has not always 
understood his text; and has seldom succeeded in rendering it into 
anything that deserves the name of English. It would be easy to 


substantiate this unfavourable judgement by a long list of quotations. 
I give below a few out of many.’ 


1 P. 31, ‘He seems now under the new conditions, posited before all else upon 
his own energies (vor allem auf seine eigne Kraft gestellt)’ ; p. 207, ‘If things did not 
mean more for our life, there is not much more now than a beautiful sonorous 
etiquette (eine schéner lautende Etiquette)’ ; p. 284, ‘ It has been shown that we are 
more than the mere being of nature (blosse Naturwesen)’; p. 299, ‘ Utilitarianism 
and relativism—two diminutives (Verkleinerer) of the spiritual life’; p. 313, ‘ How 
can a Divine (ein Géttliches) work thus against His own aims?’; p. 315, ‘ The 
subject now raises itself in a gigantic manner (riesengross erhebt sich das Subjekt)’ ; 
p. 383—where he seems to be rendering the third, not, as elsewhere, the second 
edition—‘ There is an hypocrisy of the nature to which nothing more easily enters 
than religion (es gibt eine Heuchelei des Wesens, 2u der nichts leichter fiihrt als die 
Religion)’; p. 422, ‘ ascent of his life (Zrhéhung seines Lebens)’ ; p. 495, ‘ spirit 
to labour and soul to act (Geist in die Arbeit und Seele in das Handeln)’; p. 501, 
‘The lawfulness (Gesetzlichkeit) of phenomena’; p. 567, ‘ Posit all the offerings of 
history upon our own day (alle Darbietung der Geschichte auf den Boden eines unmit- 
telbaren Lebens versetzen)’. The number of sentences is legion whose construction 
is quite inconsistent with English idiom, even though the intention can be divined 
without much difficulty. Professor Eucken more than once uses the word rétsel- 
haft. It might easily be translated ‘enigmatical’ or ‘mysterious’, but Dr Jones 
prefers ‘ riddlesome ’, a word which has not found admission even to the hospitable 
pages of the New English Dictionary. Again, the word Selbstdndigkeitwerden, 
although as a chapter-heading it is boldly rendered by ‘ Progressive Autonomy’, 
usually appears as ‘ ‘‘ becoming ” independence ’, a phrase which conveys, it is not 
too much to say, no suggestion of the meaning of the German, or indeed of any 
meaning atall, That it is a translator’s duty, by rewriting his author in the idiom 
of the language into which he desires to translate him, to make him speak in their 
own tongue to those who could not understand him in his own—this rarely enters 
Dr Jones’s head ; asa rule, he confines himself to reproducing in English the words 
of the original, regardless of the difference in structure between English and 
German ; but where he occasionally attempts a greater freedom, he is little more 
successful ; as where he renders (on p. 310) the plain word Tat by the ugly and 
inappropriate ‘ activism’. But if to an English reader who is himself no great 
German scholar, our translator’s lack of familiarity with English is more obvious 
than his lack of familiarity with German, yet not a few passages shew that his 
competence to translate German does not much surpass his competence to trans- 
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It is especially to be regretted that the task of translating this book 
was not placed in more trustworthy hands, since Prof. Eucken is not 
an easy writer, and a good version would not only have benefited those 
wholly ignorant of German, but would have been welcomed as a real 
help by others who had already made acquaintance with the original. 
As the third edition is considerably altered from the second, which the 
rendering before us professes to represent, there would be room for 
a new translation, even were this less unsatisfactory than it is. 

Turning from the translation to the work itself, we find ourselves 
dealing with a thinker, whose profound earnestness, firm grasp of the 
problems concerned, and thorough knowledge of their history, is 
beyond all question, and yet the precise purport of whose message is 
apt to elude the student. What, according to Professor Eucken, is the 
truth which Religion contains? The answer would seem to be that 
while it does not solve the riddle of the universe, it witnesses to the 
presence of a new life. To many questions of which one thinks as 
belonging to the Philosophy of Religion, Prof. Eucken has no definite 
answer to propose. He only points to this new life, whose presence 
and power are undeniable, and which can only be ignored if what 
cannot but be reckoned the best and highest in human life is given up. 
It is in virtue of this new life that the individual is conscious of himself 
as somehow concerned with the whole of reality, so that the imper- 
fections which we find in the world around us are felt as grounds of 
personal complaint. In virtue of this new life the greatest troubles 
that we undergo do not tend so much to induce despair as to awaken 
a consciousness of belonging to a higher and eternal order which 
late into English. Thus on p. 231 Nun und nimmer sei die Religion in Ja oder 
Nein mit politischen oder sosialen Problemen verquickt, is rendered : ‘ Religion is 
never mixed in a Yea or Nay with political or social problems’ ; p. 294, die wissen- 
schaftliche Begreifung der Natur wie die historische Kritik unterwiihlten im Verein den 
Wunderglauben bis die ersehnte Stiitze 2u einer Belastung des Glaubens wurde, appears 
as ‘The scientific conception of nature as well as historical criticism have under- 
mined the belief in miracle, until that belief has become right down to its main 
prop, a burden for true belief’ ; p. 327, Aber den Eindruck der Planmdssigheit kann 
gelegentlich selbst der Ausfall des blindesten Wiirfelspiels machen is turned upside 
down as ‘ But, too, the impression of the systematic arrangement of the things can 
occasionally produce a result of a blindest gamble of things’; p. 337 dass auch 
Gewissen weithin dem Einfluss des grossen Verderbers der moralischen Werte, dem 
Einfluss des Evfolges unterliegt becomes, in defiance of grammar and of sense, ‘con- 
science forms the foundation for the influence of great perverters of moral values 
and of the aims of life’; lastly, p. 591, Wie lange noch sollen der Religion diejenigen 
als blosse Stiefkinder gelten denen thr Gewissen und thre Ueberzeugung verbietet auf dem 
alten, fiir sie veralteten Wege die ewige Wahrheit 2u suchen? is translated (gender 
and number being ignored) as ‘ How long shall religion be considered as a mere 


stepchild of that which suppresses conscience and conviction? How long are we 
to search for eternal truth upon an obsolete road?’ 
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transcends these conflicts. The Universal Life reveals itself as directly 
present in our individual lives ; these thus acquire a new significance, 
a new value, but at the same time we become conscious of a discrepancy 
between our average condition and this higher order to which we have 
become conscious of belonging, a discrepancy that brings with it the 
consciousness of needing help and of a source of help, a God with 
whom our relations are those of ‘an I and a Thou’. 

But it is to be carefully observed that Prof. Eucken, although he so 
strongly insists that Religion is not a theory of the universe but a life, 
is not disposed, like many who lay stress on life in contrast with thought, 
to deny or minimize the place to be assigned to the intellect in the 
developement of the religious life, still less is he content to leave the 
‘values’ apprehended in religion quite apart from the facts with which 
the sciences are concerned. He has no hope of finding in a purely 
subjective religion a secure refuge from the distractions of modern 
civilized life; only by winning in closest union with that varied life 
itself ‘an immanent and impersonal culture’ can the inward experience 
of Religion approve itself to be what Religion must always claim to be, 
the experience of that which lies at the very heart of reality. The false 
intellectualism which would separate truth from life can only be driven 
out by one which recognizes the element of truth in religion, which does 
not make it an affair, not of knowledge at all, but of will or feeling apart 
from knowledge. Nay, the very power of logical thinking which moves 
forward according to the necessities of its own nature and cannot be 
accommodated to the purposes of individuals or of parties (we see here 
that Prof. Eucken is no pragmatist) is a standing evidence of the 
immanence in human lives of a higher life ; and in the same way the 
very strength of the aspiration of the human soul after absolute per- 
fection witnesses to a reality behind it. And conversely, a denial of the 
presence in man of more than such a separate finite nature as belongs 
to any other kind of being among the myriads which the world contains 
must ultimately involve the denial, not of religion only, but of all and 
every truth, even of scientific truth ; for to this also belongs, as we have 
seen, a validity extending far beyond the merely human sphere. Thus 
the interests of Religion and Science, so often opposed, are really closely 
connected. It is true that the order of nature revealed by science dis- 
plays a perfect indifference to the developement of a higher life in men ; 
and herein lies the strength of Naturalism. But, as we have already 
seen, the very discontent with which we regard this order of nature, 
and the very reaction against it of religious faith and hope, witness to 
a life-process going on which is not of that order, although the 
nature and issues of this process are very far from ascertained, and 
cannot be ascertained except through a further developement of this 
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process itself. We have thus touched on Prof. Eucken’s discussion of 
the opposition of nature to religion ; on his discussion of the opposition 
of culture to religion, and even to morality in general, we will not dwell ; 
not that it does not contain much that is worthy of study, but that it 
proceeds upon lines which are not unfamiliar. It will suffice to say 
that on the one hand he recognizes that morality must claim a 
universal range and cannot be limited to the domain of the practical 
and social life of man, but must embrace those of art and science ; but 
also, on the other hand, that such men as Plotinus and Augustine, 
though they may have injured civilization more than they assisted it, 
are yet heroes of the spirit, since they offered to men a new world of 
pure inwardness, an achievement of greater significance than the most 
brilliant contribution to external culture. 

The earlier part of the book deals with what Prof. Eucken calls 
‘Universal Religion’, that is with Religion that has not yet differen- 
tiated itself from other forms of spiritual life and constructed for itself 
a sphere of its own. The second part deals with Characteristic Religion, 
that is with Religion which has thus assumed a special form of its own. 
Characteristic Religion is not, however, simply to be identified with any 
of the historical Religions, though it is nearer to these than Universal 
Religion ; for it is not the peculiar possession of a particular historical 
religion, but the common goal of them all and the common principle at 
work in all. They are not to be regarded as irreconcileable antagonists ; 
they are rather to be looked on as fellow-labourers in one great work, that of 
man’s spiritual deliverance. Nor are they all on one level ; nor are their 
mutual differences to be ignored ; these may even stand out all the more 
when they are referred to a common standard ; yet, as differences within 
a common impulse, they should not lead to obstinate hostility. They all 
contain too much that is human to be considered as purely divine, and 
too much that is spiritual and divine to be merely human. Among 
them, as is natural, most attention is paid to Christianity, and the 
teaching characteristic of this religion, though not peculiar to it, that 
man should love his enemies, is specially dwelt upon as a sign of a new 
order of life already at work within humanity. 

Prof. Eucken’s treatment of the place of the historical and in par- 
ticular of the miraculous in religion is of much interest. He reaffirms 
the famous saying of Lessing, which is not so easily dismissed as the 
historical position of the nineteenth ‘century taught, that accidental 
(that is, empirical) facts of history can never become the proof of 
necessary truths of reason ; he will not have the salvation of man 
bound up with the recognition of historical events. Miracle, in 
particular, is the ‘favourite child of faith’, while Naturalism can have 
none of it; yet any particular miracle, e.g. the resurrection of Jesus, 
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is put forward as a historical fact, and, however difficult it may be to 
come to a conclusion for or against upon the evidence of that particular 
miracle, the general objections to making faith depend upon acceptance 
of an historical fact remain. If the fact is proved, its acceptance has no 
religious value ; if it is not proved, its acceptance cannot be a duty nor 
made one by religion. But Religion will at last find itself able to subsist 
without sensible signs and wonders ; though the wonder of the existence 
and presence of the spiritual life itself must continue to belong to its 
innermost essence. 

While recognizing that the personality of the Founder has become to 
Christianity incomparably more than to any other Religion, and that in 
the life of Jesus we have the most striking exhibition in history of that 
new life and new standards of conduct which Religion brings with it, he 
not only rejects as insufficient for overcoming the world the Christianity 
which occupies itself merely with Jesus, and seems nowadays to many 
a way out of our complications (what the late Master of Balliol called 
Christ without Christianity), but he regards the whole traditional view 
which sees in Jesus not less than God incarnate as belonging to what is 


transitory and not permanent in the Christian religion. 


With regard to evil, in dealing with which every philosophy of 
religion must find the most difficult of all its tasks, Prof. Eucken would 
have us see in it a witness to our moral freedom. He thus holds that we 
cannot, consistently with the demands of our moral consciousness, hope 
to reach a point of vantage from which the conception of moral evil will 
vanish. He is severe on the traditional language by which piety seeks 
to attenuate the pressure of the problem caused by the presence of evil 
in the world ; language which deals with the evidence in the fashion of 
an advocate defending a belief, and seems to Prof. Eucken unworthy of 
the seriousness of the matter at issue. Religion, as Religion, has no 
interest in a merely speculative solution of the difficulty, but is content 
with an inner elevation above evil, which places it in a new light but in 
no way explains or interprets the problem to which the existence of evil 
in the world gives rise. 

Towards the view that finds its expression in the hymn O felix culpa, 
and even to what he considers the more philosophical thought contained 
in Boehme’s words ‘Who can speak of joy who has felt no sorrows, 
or of peace who has seen or experienced no strife ?’, Prof. Eucken’s 
attitude is critical ; these ways of regarding evil seem to him to be in 
danger of planting the principle that the good end justifies the evil 
means in the very heart of the universal system. 

This account of a remarkable book does not pretend to completeness. 
Much is intentionally omitted, and much may have been missed ; all 
that it claims to do is to reproduce impressions made on the present 
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writer in renewing his acquaintance, for the purpose of this review, with 
a work which in its earlier form he had read a long time ago, but of 
which only a far more careful and systematic study could yield an 
adequate treatment. 


God in Evolution,a Pragmatic Study of Theology, by Francis Howe 
Jounson. (Longmans, 1911.) 

MR JouNsoN calls his book ‘a pragmatic study of theology’. He 
distinguishes the ‘ pragmatic method’ from the ‘ pragmatic philosophy’ 
and says that ‘it is with the method alone that we are concerned’. He 
does not seem to mean by the ‘pragmatic method’ much more than 
the method of verifying hypotheses by bringing them to the test of 
experienced facts, and he is perhaps too much disposed to regard this 
as something new and strange. ‘Some of the best intellects’, he says 
on p. 5, ‘are working synthetically; not confining themselves exclusively 
to the one aspect of truth represented in a department, but reaching out 
to find the truest expression of the reality underlying all.’ Was there 
ever a time when the ‘ best intellects’ in philosophy did not work thus? 
What Mr Johnson probably has in his mind is only a certain tendency 
to revolt against a specialism in natural science which is itself not 
a fashion of any very long standing. But he is in truth usually some- 
what too much disposed to give (if I may quote the alternative title of 
William James’s Pragmatism) ‘a new name to old ways of thinking’ or 
at least not to recognize their old names. That the present writer never 
heard of a work (quoted on p. 183) called Zhe Nation, by Elijah 
Mulford, only proves that there is one more book in the long list of 
books of which he is ignorant; but when the view is mentioned that 
‘the nation is not only an organism, it is a personality and a moral 
personality’, and this work is quoted as though it was the source of the 
view, one cannot but be reminded of the preacher in the story who said 
‘ Courage, as Dean Vaughan has told us, is a mean between rashness 
and cowardice’. The ancient thinker who preceded Dean Vaughan in 
this way of looking at courage might also lay claim to the doctrine of 
activity described on p. 215 of the book now before us; and though 
Dr Schiller has no doubt made the maxim that ‘ Man is the measure of 
all things’ the starting-point of a philosophy, it is odd to find it called 
(on p. 13) ‘ Professor Schiller’s Protagorean formula’. 

These are, however, only small cavils at a book which is much to be 
welcomed as a sincere and serious piece of thinking, and well deserves 
the attention of those interested in the problems of philosophical 
theology. With a true insight Mr Johnson refuses to take a line which 
commends itself to some with whom he is as a philosopher in general 
sympathy, and to look on man as left to carry on by himself the struggle 
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of life or at the most with a powerful ally called God between whom and 
himself the relation is the same in kind as that between one human 
person and another ; or on the other hand to press the divine activity 
until all human individuality, so called, is swallowed up in the unity of 
the one real individuality of the Absolute or God. Mr Johnson has 
avoided this Scylla and Charybdis and has taken as his text the two- 
sided saying of St Paul: ‘Work out your own salvation .. . for it is 
God which worketh in you.’ In this saying he sees suggested the 
possibility of recognizing at once the reality of a process in time, 
such as we call evolution, and the reality of a God immanent in this 
process, neither a product of it nor (even though its originator) wholly 
separate from it. Similarly his discontent (expressed on p. 144) with the 
tendency—due historically to the discredit into which by the eighteenth 
century the legendary lore of the middle ages had fallen—to ignore the 
possibility of other spiritual agencies in our environment beside human 
spirits and the supreme or divine Spirit, is quite in keeping with the 
inclination towards polytheism which has sometimes characterized the 
recent reaction from monism (whether materialistic or idealistic). But 
Mr Johnson is careful to shew that such discontent does not commit us 
to any kind of polytheism; and we have no doubt that polytheism 
spells retrogression in religion. 

When Mr Johnson comes to consider the nature of the relation 
between God and individual human spirits (or presumably, spirits other 
than hugnan) he avails himself of the analogy indicated in the following 
wecratony, 197): ‘When the organization of the human body reached 
a certain stage of perfection, there appeared from some unknown source 
a mysterious being vitally connected with it, that took possession of it, 
ruled, disciplined, and formed it. Let us make the hypothesis that 
some such being exists who sustains to the social organism relations 
similar to the above—that the human race, as a whole [with which it 
would seem the ‘social organism’ is here identified], is related to this 
being, somewhat as the nervous system of a man is related to his 
central consciousness and will’. This seems a promising analogy 
because in the human personality the unity of the central consciousness 
dominates and subdues to itself the diverse nervous centres which 
nevertheless seem to carry on automatically, as we say, the various vital pro- 
cesses in a certain independence of one another, and each of them would 
appear to possess a consciousness of its own, which is able, under normal 
conditions, not only to coexist with the unity of the central conscious- 
ness, but to be organic or instrumental to it. But it must be observed 
that the relation of the dominant personality or central consciousness of 
man to the subordinate systems is not a fully conscious, still less a 
voluntary one ; and conversely the separate consciousness proper to each 
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subordinate system does not possess the characteristic—which belongs 
to or perhaps constitutes rationality— of being reflectively conscious of 
itself and of what is other than itself as in mutual relation. This seems 
to deprive the analogy of any great helpfulness in regard to the real 
difficulties which arise when we endeavour to describe God’s relation to 
man and man’s to God in terms which will satisfy the religious demand 
(fully admitted on p. 240) of a genuine transcendence on the part of 
God and the no less urgent, because correlative, religious demand of 
a genuine freedom on the part of man. ‘These are necessary pre- 
suppositions of worship, in which Mr Johnson recognizes (on p. 218) 
the activity that exhibits in its highest form the principle of all distinc- 
tively human life. He indeed goes further and finds in worship, since it 
is the principle of that form of existence which is the culmination, so 
far, of the evolutionary process to which we belong, ‘the motive power 
and, at the same time, the end of’ this ‘ evolution’. 

In chapter v Mr Johnson argues against ascribing to God ‘ omnipo- 
tence’ and ‘infinity’; and I do not know that I have seen the view that 
a true theism can dispense with these attributes of God better put than 
Mr Johnson puts it. But the very worship on which he afterwards lays 
so much stress must, as it seems to me, inevitably demand in its object 
what these names of ‘ omnipotence’ and ‘ infinity’ have historically been 
intended to convey. 

There is much in Mr Johnson’s book that is worthy of attention, 
particularly the discussion (on p. 298) of the relation of ‘the specialized 
form of worship which we have inherited’ to religion in a wider sense ; 
the criticism (on p. 262) of the familiar apologetic device of equating 
assent to religious dogmas with assent to the authority of scientific 
conclusions ; the sensible treatment (pp. 268 to 272) of the ‘will to 
believe’ in God and immortality. The sympathetic appendix on M. 
Bergson is also to be commended for its independence and moderation. 
One or two criticisms may be added. Mr Johnson’s unqualified accept- 
ance (on p. 96) of Kant’s doctrine of the relativity of human thought 
should be reviewed in the light of such considerations as those recently 
emphasized by Mr Prichard. The phraseology of p. 339 about ‘ brain 
masses’ of the individuals of a nation being ‘linked together’ is 
unhappy ; the danger of mixing together the literal and the meta- 
phorical, where ‘ brains’ and ‘minds’ are in question, has been so 
often illustrated, that it is unnecessary to insist upon it. And surely 
the passage on p. 76 is not, as it stands, with its uncompromising 
denial of God’s existence, a quotation from Erasmus Darwin ? 


C. C. J. Wess. 
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The Moral Life and Moral Worth, by W. R. Sortey, LL.D. (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1912.) 

Tuis is one of the Short Studies on Great Subjects at present being 
published as Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. Like 
many others in this and similar series it seems likely to have an 
importance not to be measured by its size or immediate purpose 
which is defined by the author as that of giving a popular account 
of the nature of goodness in human life. It assumes an interest on 
the part of others than University students in the great problem of 
ethics. In the increasing pressure of outward calls in a world of 
expanding human interests and activities is it possible to vindicate 
an earnest if not a supreme interest in the inward? in the diversity 
of ideals social and individual that are being pressed upon us is it 
possible to find any principle of guidance which will shew their relation 
to any single purpose and to one another? does the moral life find its 
centre and chief stay in the perfecting of society on earth or does it point 
to some higher purpose at once more individual and more universal, more 
personal and more cosmic? Some doubtless find refuge from these 
and similar questionings in concentration on some of the outstanding 
purposes of life, business, politics, art, science or religion ; others (prob- 
ably a growing number) feel the need of some logical basis, some theoretic 
foundation for the assumption that life is worth living, that there is 
such a thing as ‘life’ at all. It might seem that in this the greatest of 
questions no simple and popular answer is possible. Fortunately, the 
editors of these manuals have adopted as their motto La Bruyére’s saying 
that ‘the greatest things only require to be said simply’. Fortunately, 
too, they have been able to obtain the assistance in the ‘ saying’ of this 
one of a writer who believes and acts up to the belief in the English 
tradition that philosophy is a branch of literature. 

Professor Sorley’s method, which must seem to the reader to have 
something of the inevitableness of literature, is to start with the definition 
of virtue as ‘ quality of character which is amenable to the will and is the 
realization of goodness’, and of goodness as ‘that which makes for the 
highest possible perfection of character’, and to treat of their leading types 
as they connect themselves with the harmony of elements in individual 
nature, in home, society, and in the universe asa whole. The ‘ personal’ 
virtues fall into the subordinate classes of those concerned with self- 
control (temperance and courage) and those concerned with self-culture 
(wisdom, industry, prudence, and thrift). The ‘social’ virtues are justice 
and benevolence. ‘Religious’ virtues, ‘excellences in the personal 
attitude to the ultimate meaning of life’, are not so much special virtues 
as qualities in the moral life which apart from religion would not receive 
the same prominence, of which the chief are humility or reverence. 
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It is impossible here to follow the exposition in detail. What 
distinguishes it besides the literary grace already mentioned is the 
close connexion it maintains on the one hand with the classical 
treatment of the virtues in Plato and Aristotle and on the other 
with the practical problems of modern life. The treatment of justice 
in particular—including a fresh criticism of the idea of natural rights as 
a theory which is apt to make ‘ man’s nature’ merely ‘a rubbish shoot 
for all the contradictions and generalities of a priori politics’ and of the 
opposing ideals of liberty and equality—is worthy of the most careful 
study by all who desire to get away from the ordinary catchwords of plat- 
form and journalistic politics. The good book in philosophy is the one 
that by the freshness of its answers to old problems carries the mind of 
the student on to new ones, and it will be more profitable to use the rest 
of my space to indicate one or two points on which the reader might 
concentrate his attention with a view to further light. 

1. Professor Sorley rightly insists on the twofold aspect of all virtue 
individual and social, warning us at the same time not to take the 
individual self and the community as ‘two centres of different circles’ but 
rather as ‘ the two foci in relation to which we may describe the course 
of human activities’. In spite of what he here says does he make it clear 
what the real connexion is ? why the course of human activities should 
require two foci? why it is an ellipse and not a circle? whether it is in 
reality either and not rather as he himself shews later on an extending 
spiral? ‘The question I am raising is the quite fundamental one of the 
real nature of individuality. I find the writer if not evasive at least 
somewhat elusive upon it. 

2. Again he rightly emphasizes self-denial as a factor in self-expression. 
Unselfishness is a moral ideal but is it true that ‘we do not hesitate to 
condemn as selfish the man who injures the claims of human brother- 
hood even although he may be on the trail of an unclassified worm or be 
compiling ‘‘a key to all the mythologies”’? I certainly should hesitate. 
It surely all depends on the man himself and on the nature of the ‘claims’. 
The man may be much better suited for tracking the worm than for track- 
ing a poor law case, and unselfishness with him may consist in sticking to 
his science and neglecting the call of the slum. I am raising again the 
quite fundamental question of function and of the relations between self- 
denial and self-mutilation, and questioning the unconditioned approval 
of ‘the triumph of the ideal of human brotherhood over the selfish 
developement even of the highest part of the individual nature’. In this 
sentence is not ‘selfish’ a petitio principii ? 

3. In connexion with the question whether courage is not a decaying 
factor in life Professor Sorley adopts the hopeful view of Bagehot ‘ some- 
how or other civilization does not make men effeminate’. It has not, he 
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tells us, weakened the fighting spirit. It has directed it to new objects : 
exploration, philanthropy, the advocacy of unpopular causes. But 
is not this, we may ask, to leave it as it was in Greece the virtue of 
an elect few? Is it not better, with Paulsen, to note that each age 
has its own special call to action and its own particular form of 
courage in responding effectively? Our own, as Professor Sorley 
elsewhere explains, is an age of industry, and the kind of courage 
demanded is the doggedness that is prepared to hold out against what 
James has called the ‘ drizzle’ of momentary discomfort which the more 
mechanical and less exciting parts of each day’s work rain down on us. 

4. Connected with this is the whole subject of the ethics of labour 
touched on p. 75 foll. I agree with the conclusion that from the social 
point of view the principle that each as Plato required should ‘ do his 
own things’, the work he is best fitted for, is the right one. But this does 
not carry us far in a world where the complaint is not so much that men 
are unfit for their work, but that so much of the work of the world 
is unfit for men much more for women and girls. Are we to get over the 
difficulty as Mr Wells suggests, following I suppose Ruskin and Morris, 
by a kind of universal conscription, or is there a way of harmonizing 
Plato’s principle of justice with modern conditions ? 

5. And to mention only one other problem. In his interesting treat- 
ment of the religious virtues Professor Sorley does not include Faith, but 
if it is so powerful as he declares to vivify and enlarge the moral life 
ought he not to? In an interesting passage in Newman’s recently 
published Life the Cardinal is quoted as having said of the Grammar of 
Assent ‘ My book is to shew that a right moral state of mind terminates 
or even generates good intellectual principles’. We agree, but it seems 
equally true that good intellectual principles—a right attitude of mind to 
the universe as a whole—generates a right moral state of mind. And if 
this is so does not the question of the relation between moral and intel- 
lectual virtue to which Plato and Aristotle gave so much attention return 
in a deeper form than Professor Sorley seems willing to admit ? 


J. H. MurrHeEap. 


Character and Religion. By the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyrtretron, 


Head Master of Eton. (Library of Historic Theology: Robert 
Scott, London, 1912.) 


_ Nor least among the fruits of that Spirit, who is the Creator and 
Sustainer of the Christian character, is tenderness to unbelief. The 
large and resolute charity which limits the exercise of discipline to the 
case of those who are willing to submit to it, and is slow to judge them 
that are without, has often won the reverence of such as could not give 
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faith, and has sometimes made the recovery of faith less difficult. This 
tenderness is a conspicuous quality of Dr Lyttelton’s thought. His 
appreciation of the ‘ undeniable probity and real loftiness of character’ 
of some who ‘flout the demands of religious conformity’, his generous 
understanding of the intellectual obstacles to be surmounted and the 
spiritual self-conquest to be achieved before the Christian faith and 
Christian character can be attained, his discerning estimate of the 
unconvincingness of much that passes for orthodoxy, his sympathetic 
portrait of the Anglican, but non-mystical, Empire-builder, are truly 
liberal. And this liberalism is not, as it is sometimes, either un-Christian 
or unintelligent. 

The book is in one sense topical. It is a criticism of the programme | 
of the non-religious, moral instruction Leagues, which have recently 
combined to hold an International Moral Congress. But we have in 
it the lessons of many years of valuable experience. The Headmaster 
of Eton knows, as is natural, a great deal about character, and 
Dr Lyttelton also knows a great deal about religion. 

The book is a lucid examination of the grounds for the belief in 
humility. It is taken as agreed on all hands that the graces of character 
summed up as non-egoism, or, more loosely, as humility, are supremely 
valuable. These graces are not ‘useful’, and not easy to attain. But 
whether it be recognized or not, the centre of good character is non- 
egoism. The most interesting of all studies, that of personality, is 
completely spoiled when the lecturer expounds himself. ‘He achieves 
the striking combination of being both offensive and dull.’ What is 
the reason of this? The evolutionary hypothesis, which has so much 
to say about the high estimate of the value of courage, is silent here. 
Cold reason has little to contribute. Asa matter of fact it has surely 
more than the author puts into its mouth. The teaching of humility 
in the name of reason, however impossible for school-boys, however 
inadequate for all but a few picked souls, might have been treated more 
generously. The victory of the opponent in this part of the dialogue 
(for most of the book is in the form of dialogue) is too easy. But still, 
the self-forgetful do not as a rule forget self on grounds of reason. 
Theism (and here again it is difficult to think that a better case could 
not have been made out) and a conventional ‘Christianity’, which is 
really legalism, attaching an illogical importance to the mere example 
of a Master whom the Resurrection proves to be Divine, are alike 
powerless to reveal the secret. All these religions foster pride in man: 
they make him feel that the Almighty attaches enormous importance 
to him, his conduct and his salvation. The only religion, which can really 
break his pride, explain his mysterious and persistent instinct, and 
build up his character at the same time, is the religion of the Cross. 
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There are teachers and preachers nowadays, who, in their well-meant 
endeavours to capture Labour, hold out a religion of the Incarnation 
and of the dignity of human life without reference to the duty of 
repentance. Into this specious snare many writers, desiring to com- 
mend the Christian character, although appealing to the professional 
and commercial classes rather than to manual workers, might easily, 
and fatally, have fallen. But we have here a presentment of full and 
‘ practising ’ Christianity. 

It is made by a delightful old man, ‘the Rector’s guest’, refreshingly 
human and profoundly spiritual. In a long dialogue with the refined 
egoist, who has so far proved invincible in argument, he brings out 
a number of illuminating and inspiring thoughts. Our Lord was not 
humble. His example is, Aumanly speaking, too remote and too 
occasional to be of use. The old dilemma is pushed with unusual 
boldness. In the Divinity of Christ, that is, the doctrines of Redemp- 
tion and the grace of the Holy Spirit, lies the essence of Christianity 
and the secret of the value of humility. The perdvo., or self-conquest, 
which is produced by faith in Christ, ‘Who died for me’, the humbling 
recollection that the glorious Ascended Christ is also ‘the Lamb slain’ 
and that the way of discipleship is death to self, is the only thing which 
can at once redeem character and exclude boasting. 

The egoist is intellectually convinced. He puts himself to school 
with the Church. He conquers his pride, and by means of churchman- 
ship and Communion learns in the course of years the lesson of eternal 
life. ‘The remainder of the book describes his conversation at a sub- 
sequent period with a ‘healthy-minded’ and most attractive Empire- 
builder. He has himself meditated deeply on the Gospels, and can 
now give enlightening expositions of the Parable of the Talents, the 
meaning of ‘ By their fruits’ and the Lord’s answer to ‘ By what authority?’ 
He has much to teach his friend about the real duty of those who feel 
that they have no turn for religion, and the comparative importance of 
a Christian and a merely sanitary or social or Imperial world-view. 
The friend (and this is a consummate touch) is stirred but not con- 
vinced ; he closes the conversation with ‘Well, many thanks to you. 
I suppose it is time for us to get back to the house’. 

The form is that of dialogue almost throughout. It has the inevitable 
defect which dialogue, to be readable, must have. It is better than it 
really would have been. But it is human and interesting, rising to 
eloquence only where the speakers may be supposed to be deeply 
moved. 

The three appendices, on the Teaching and Example of Christ, on 
the Influence of Greek Philosophy, and on Some Difficulties in Prayer, 
are, within their limits, very valuable, especially the first. It draws out 
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in some detail the main lesson of the book, that our Lord’s teaching 
and example are of supreme worth, but are also specifically and ex- 
clusively Christian. 

S. C. CARPENTER. 


The Person of Christ in Modern Thought. By E. Diccrs La Toucue, 
M.A,, Litt.D. (Clarke & Co., London, 1912.) 


Tuis series of Donnellan Lectures, delivered in Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a further proof of the present interest felt by theologians of 
every school of thought in the problem of constructive Christology. 
As in other books of a similar character, we are presented with a review 
of the work done, especially on the continent, in this field, and an 
estimate of its strength and weakness, followed by the author’s own 
contribution towards the formation of a theory that shall take account 
of each justifiable claim. Possessing extensive learning, and, on the 
whole, fairmindedness and balance of judgement, Dr La Touche, after 
an introductory chapter on ‘ Christianity and the Modern World View’, 
turns to a historical account and examination of liberal criticism in 
Germany, France, and England, with a section devoted to the con- 
troversies that have arisen round eschatology and modernism. From 
this he passes to the New Testament, to the character of our Lord’s 
self-consciousness, the evidence for and witness of His miracles, and the 
valuation of His Person in apostolic thought. Readers acquainted with 
the work of Dr Sanday, Dr Denney, and Mr Nolloth will find themselves 
in a familiar atmosphere ; but there is a freshness and an independence 
in Dr La Touche’s descriptions and criticisms which give to the central 
portion of his book an interest of its own. While paying every respect 
to their religious spirit, he is somewhat over-fond of the adjective 
‘unbelieving’ as a description of liberal critics—he might have paid 
profitable attention to Dr Du Bose’s remarks on the three stages of the 
Gospel, each a real Gospel as far as it goes; but I think him well 
justified in the charges of critical subjectivity and philosophical pre- 
suppositions which he urges with great vigour against German liberalism. 
He is less satisfactory in dealing with eschatology and modernism. He 
shews well enough that the attempt to confine the Gospels and the king- 
dom of God as proclaimed by Christ to an eschatological interpretation 
is arbitrary in character and unsatisfactory in results ; but he scarcely 
deals at all with verses like Matt. x 23 and passages like the Marcan 
Apocalypse, on which the school in question relies. Nor does the 
modernist defence of the developement of doctrine involve the Church 
in ‘shameless opportunism’. I do not agree with that defence, but it 
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is not bald expediency if the Church, conscious of divine life within 
her, adapts means to the one great end of preserving and safeguarding 
that divine life. In his own treatment of the Gospels Dr La Touche 
says much that is of value: his section on the title ‘Son of Man’ is 
careful and suggestive. His inductions, e.g. from our Lord’s ‘self- 
assertion’ to His Deity, seem to me true; but others do not find the 
inferences as inevitable as he does, and it is dangerous, to say the least, 
to attribute the cause to personal sin (p. 226). His examination of 
‘the Petrine Cycle’ in the apostolic witness is admirable. 

The last fifty pages of the book deal with the Christological problem. 
Kenotic theories of various kinds, theories of progressive incarnation, and 
the Ritschlian doctrine, all fail to satisfy him, while he follows Dr Warfield 
in his opinion that Dr Sanday’s theory leaves us with nothing more than 
an intensification in Christ of the general truth of divine immanence. 
He himself inclines to the position, so fully worked out by Dr Weston, 
that the subject of our Lord’s Manhood was not the unlimited Logos, 
but the Logos limited through His own continual act of self-sacrifice, 
though Dr Weston’s treatment is much the more adequate in that he 
bases the self-restraint of the Incarnate Son upon an act of will once 
made by Him as unlimited Logos, as opposed to a series of acts within 
the sphere of the Incarnation. Dr La Touche appears to be writing 
less at first-hand in this connexion than in any other part of his book, 
and there is no trace in these few pages of that original profundity 
of thought so characteristic of the two modern exponents, the one of 
revised Athanasian, the other of revised Kenotic Christology—Bishop 


_ Weston and Dr Forsyth. 


In two respects Dr La Touche’s Protestant sympathies have seriously 
misled him. He overrates the contributions made to Christology by 
the Reformation theologians and their successors. Luther was a 
conservative save in a theory of the communicatio idiomatum and of the 
ubiquity of Christ’s Manhood, which has rightly met with little favour. 
Calvin’s chief work was done in other fields, even if he did wish to 
substitute the word airofeos for dpoovcws. Protestant scholasticism 
in the seventeenth century was singularly barren of ideas. Yet in so 
far as the Reformation induced a new attitude to the old dogmatic and 
an attempt to get beyond its conception of the Deity of Christ, it 
prepared the way for that religious Unitarianism towards the refutation 
of which Dr La Touche devotes so much space. 

And, secondly, he is unjust to the Oxford Movement and the Zux 
Mundi school. It is simply absurd to talk of the stagnation of Christo- 
logical thought resulting from that movement, and not very gracious in 
one who owes so much of his own positive thought to a younger disciple 
of that school, Dr Weston. The older representatives of the movement 
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opened up the Fathers and the early history of Christology to the 
English Churchman. The younger representatives, more than any 
other body of men, have laboured to shew that there need be no war 
@ outrance between Catholic Christology and modern scientific and 
historical principles. To speak of ‘the few and small contributions of 
the Zux Mundi school’—a school which includes Dr Gore, Dr Illing- 
worth, and the late Dr Moberly—as ‘very little more than réchauffés of 
the German and French Lutherans and Calvinists’ is to display a lack 
of attention to fact and of fair judgement quite unworthy of Dr La Touche’s 
usual accuracy, and I can but hope that he will remove this sentence 
when his book goes into a second edition, which, on its general merits, 
it certainly deserves. 


Cardinal Elements of the Christian Faith. By Professor D. S. Apam. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1911.) 


Tuis book, partly expository and partly apologetic, consists of what 
were originally lectures given to students of all faculties in the University 
of Melbourne, and it is a very good specimen of its kind, interesting, 
candid, sympathetic. Professor Adam seems to me stronger on the 
philosophical side than on the directly theological ; his most question- 
able statements occur in the chapter on ‘The Person of Christ’, and, 
here and there, what perhaps we may still call a Nestorian note sounds. 
This is not unnatural in view of the attraction which Hegelian idealism 
exercises upon him; for the Antiochene school and Hegel, widely 
different though their philosophical presuppositions may be, yet agree 
in finding in the Person of Christ one particular form of relationship 
between God and man most perfectly exemplified. The best piece of 
work in the book is the chapter on ‘ Man as Sinful’. Too many persons 
who maintain the physical connexion of man with the lower animals 
incline to the belief that sin in man is but the inheritance of the brute 
nature: Professor Adam gives good reason for doubting the cogency of 
an argument which tends to make sin inevitable and therefore not 
truly sinful. _He also shews a true grasp of his subject in treating of 
the Atonement, and of the individual’s response to the offer of salvation ; 
but he might have developed his idea of the Church as ‘a living 
organism of which Jesus Christ is the Head’ more fully. 


Faith, Freedom, and the Future. By P. T. Forsyru, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1912.) 


THE most generally interesting portion of Dr Forsyth’s new book is 
the first chapter on ‘The Word and the Spirit’, of which the pith is that 
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the historic revelation which we may identify with the Gospel, but not 
with the Bible, must ever be regarded as the norm whereby those 
recurring movements, that claim as their justification a new manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit’s action, may be tested. From that Dr Forsyth passes 
to a consideration of the Anabaptist element in the Reformation, its 
influences and its dangers, especially in connexion with Independency. 
This forms the main portion of the book, but towards the end Dr Forsyth 
puts in a plea for a more serious concern for the great principle of 
Calvinism—not the doctrine of Predestination, but the doctrine of God, 
God’s majesty and God’s freedom. Very truly does he argue that 
a great deal of modern humanitarian and democratic thought looks 
on God as a means to the securing of man’s interests and ends, and 
has put aside the conception that man, in whatever he does, should aim 
at glorifying God. Herein lies the weakness of all movements which 
care little for any kind of historic authority, and anabaptism supplies 
Dr Forsyth with a particular example that he can handle trenchantly, 
yet not without sympathy. The liberal side of his thought is subordinate 
to the positive, but it is present. I do not doubt that his general 
analysis is correct, but when he says that the Church (he means 
primarily but not exclusively the Congregational Church) should offer 
a clear, brief, and positive confession of its one creative Gospel, I cannot 
help wishing that he had given some attention to the Nicene Creed, 
which is evangelical as well as theological, and more likely, if taken 
seriously, to secure what Dr Forsyth wants, even than Professor Denney’s 
new formula. 


J. K. Moz ey. 


Biblical Quotations in Middle English Literature before 1350, by Mary 
W. Smyth (Yale Studies in English, No. XLI). (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1911 ; Ixxii+ 304 pp.) 


In 1898 Professor A. S. Cook of Yale University published a volume 
of ‘ Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers’, the extracts being 
taken from the works of King A®lfred and the great churchman AéIfric. 
In 1903 an additional volume of ‘Quotations’ was issued containing 
Biblical passages from the remaining Old English prose texts. The 
chief feature of Prof. Cook’s work was an extremely valuable and useful 
historical survey of Old English translations of parts of the Bible, 
whether in poetry or prose, which served as introduction to the first 
volume. This historical-account is the only one of its kind, and must 
be consulted by every scholar who proposes to touch the subject. 

In the present volume, a Thesis for the Degree of Ph.D. at Yale 
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University, an attempt has been made to carry on Prof. Cook’s work 
from the point where he breaks off (¢. 1025) down to the year 
1350. 

For this purpose the Biblical passages have been extracted from all 
accessible works written in English during the period mentioned, viz. 
1025-1350, irrespective of their being in poetry or prose. The extracts 
have been arranged as far as possible chronologically. It is this collection 
of ‘Biblical Quotations’ which forms the main part ofthe volume (pp. 1-245). 
Ina series of ‘ Appendices’ (pp. 246-290) the writer then gives ‘ Quota- 
tions under five words ’, ‘ Paraphrases’, ‘ Allusions’, ‘Untraced Passages’, 
lists of the Biblical passages in the Cursor Mundi and the Ormulum— 
these being too long to be quoted in full; and finally she gives an 
account of words and phrases common to writers before Wycliffe and 
the authorized version. We miss the Latin of the passages quoted, as 
well as a glossary of the unusual words found in the texts. 

On the whole the Collection has been made with accuracy and care. 
There are, however, omissions of a more or less serious nature. Although 
the important collection of Twelfth Century Sermons (ed. Belfour, 
£.£.T.S. 1909-1911) is stated to have been published too late to be made 
use of by Miss Smyth, the same reason does not hold in the case of the 
twelfth-century Sermo in Festis Sanctae Mariae, edited by H. A. Vance, 
Darmstadt, 1894, as a Jena dissertation, and previously printed by 
Kluge in his Ange/sichsisches Lesebuch, 1888, pp. 71 ff. Cf. on the origin 
and date M. Forster Archiv cxvi 310 fi. 

I give the chief passages from this Sermo :— 


Luke x 38-42... sé hélend cém inté sumen cestele, and sum wif 
hine underféng inté hire htise. wees té6 name Martha. Séo hefde 
ane suster, pe wees genemd Maria. Séo wees sittende zt tires drihtenes 
féten and hlyste his worden. Ac Martha beswanc and bestuddede pa 
lichamlice behéfSen. Séo stéd and té pan hélende: ‘ Ld drihten, 
nis pé nd gemynde, pet min suster ltt mé anen pénigen? Sege hire, 

art i eart bisig and g on feale pingan, ac ig ping is 
behéfe. Maria gecoren pat betste dé&l, pat hire 
widtogan.’ (Ed. Vance ll. 1-11.) . 

Luke i 34. Hwiti sceal piss gewurSen, for ic necann ndht of weres 
gemane? (I. 38f); Luke i 38 Ic eam drihtenes pénen (I. 49 f); 
Matth. xxv 40 eall pzet, pat gé dyden dnen minre lésten pet gé dyden 
mé sylfen (1. 109 f); Luke x 40 Martha wes bisig and cearig emb pa 
pénunge (1. 118); Luke i 48 Drihten beseh t6 m{inre éadmodnisse and 
ay pet mé sculen ealle megSen éadige tellen (1. 50f); John xix 25 

ig pes hélendes réde stéd Maria his mdder (1. 120f); Col. ii 2, 3 
On Criste synd beclysede godes myhten and his wisedém and ealle 
pa hordwittes and wisedémes. 
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Again in the Moral Ode (Old English Miscellany 58-71) the following 
passages have not been referred to :— 


Matth. xxii 37-40 Luuye we god myd vre heorte and myd alle vre myhte 
Vre euencristen as vs seolf (Il. 303-304)... Al hit hongep... bi pisse 
twam worde (1. 306. For this latter cf. Rushworth Gloss., ed. Skeat ‘in 
pissum twaem bebodum ealle ae honga®) ; Apoc. xx 12, xxi 27, xxii 19, 
Phil. iv 3 lyues boc [MS bec, 1. 376]. 


With regard to the Worth-English Legendary it should have been 
stated in the Preface that the edition used was by C. Horstmann, 

Altenglische Legenden Neue Folge, Heilbronn, 1881. 

Inher Introduction (pp. v-Ixxii) Miss Smyth writes with attractiveness 
and skill on several different topics: 1. ‘Knowledge and Love of the 
Bible in the Old and Middle English Periods’; 2. Historical Survey 
of Biblical Translation ; 3. General Character and Value of the Trans- 
lations ; 4. Comparison of Translations of Given Passages ; 5. Amount 
of Bible Translated into Middle English ; 6. Ways of Using the Bible. 

It is especially in sections 3-6 of these that she reveals genuine and 
sympathetic interest in her subject, and it is to be hoped that in the 
future she may turn her attention to one or other of the many complex 
problems in the history of the Mediaeval English Bible which await 
solution. 

There are, however, one or two points which need correction or 
modification. The very first sentence of the first chapter, ‘To Wyclif is 
due the honor-of having first translated the entire Bible into English’, 
almost takes one’s breath away by its boldness. Students of this 
vexed question would give a good deal to know what proofs Miss 
Smyth could adduce to support her very definite and comprehensive 
statement. 

On p. xxiv the illustration from Richard Rolle ‘ Bodely wirkyngis 
goth before, and gostely cometh aftir’ as a ‘translation’ of 1 Cor. xv 46 
is unhappily chosen. It is not a ‘translation’ but a ‘reference’, a 
‘summing up’ in a few words of the sense of the passage. The ‘trans- 
lation’ follows immediately after the Latin: Mon guod prius spirituale 
sed quod prius animale, deinde spirituale ‘Gostely werke comyth not 
firste, but firste comyth bodely werke, that is doone by the body, and 
sithen comyth gostely aftir’.' Even here it is improbable that Rolle 
aimed at giving anything more than the sense of the passage, and it is 
methodically incorrect to compare a loose rendering of this description 
with an avowedly close and literal translation like that of the Wycliffite 
Version. Wycliffe himself, over and over again in his Sermons, sums up 


1 English Prose Treatises, ed. Perry, p. 20. 16-20. 
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or paraphrases a Biblical passage ; this does not mean that he was a 
‘bad’ translator, it means that he was not ‘translating’ at all at that 
particular moment, but condensing, summing up the idea expressed in 


the Biblical passage, e.g. 


Early Wyeliffite Version. 
(Col. iii 11) but alle thingis and 
in alle thingis Crist. 


(Matthew ix 6) Sothely no man 
sendith ynne a medlynge of rudee 
or newe clothe into an old clothe, 
sothely he takith away the plente 
of it fro the clothe, and a worse 
kittyng is maad. 

(John xii 24-25) Treuli, treuli, I 
seie to you, no but a corn of whete 
fallinge in to the erthe schal be 
deed, it dwellip aloone ; soothli if 
it schal be deed, it bringip moche 


Wycliffe’s Sermons. 
and Crist, as Paul seith, is alle 
pingis in alle men pat shal be 
savyd. (Arnold, i 4.) 
for olde _— clouted to newe 
makip more hole as Crist seip. 
(ibid. i 84.) 


But as pe gospel of Ioon seip, 
pe corn of whete fallip into erpe, 
and sip it diep, and pan it growep 
manyfolde to myche corn. 

(ibid. i 104.) 


fruyt. 


No conclusions as to a man’s power of ‘translating’ could be drawn 
from passages of this description. 


A. C. Paves. 


Patrologia Orientalis tom. vii fasc. 5. James of Edessa: The Hymns 
of Severus of Antioch and Others (11). Syriac version edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks, (Firmin-Didot, Paris.) 


In this contribution to the Patrolcgia Orientalis Mr Brooks completes 
his valuable edition of the Hymns of Severus, in the Syriac translation of 
Paul, bishop of Edessa (?), as revised by Jacob of Edessa. The original 
translation was not a strictly literal one, but contained alterations and 
additions. Jacob of Edessa wrote in many places a more literal version 
of the Greek above the line, while the words in Paul’s version not 
represented in the Greek were marked off from the rest by the aid of 
red paint. Of the two MSS which contain the collection (B.M. Add. 
17134 = A, and 18816 = B), A alone has the corrections and painted 
letters ; and as the handwriting cannot be much later than the time of 
Jacob of Edessa (7th century), Dr Wright thought that it was probably 
his autograph. But Mr Brooks tells us that B, though of the gth century, 
often gives better readings. Possibly, however, this is the result of a 
still further collation with the original Greek. The value of Jacob's 
work on these Hymns lies largely in the fact that he gives in the margins 
many scriptural references which are suggested by the wording of the 
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Hymns, In the case of the N. T. these quotations follow the Peshitta, 
in that of the O. T. they sometimes follow the Peshitta, sometimes the 
LXX, sometimes neither in their full text. Another point of interest 
about the collection is that some of the Hymns contain echoes of the 
Liturgy of St James (apparently). Sometimes when there is a mere 
suggestion of the liturgy in the original, we find that it has been caught 
by the Syriac translator and made more explicit by the addition of a 
word or two more. All such allusions, whether in the original or in 
the translation, are of course anterior to the editorial work of Jacob. 
Many of the Hymns (Nos. 138-197) deal with particular saints and 
martyrs ; others are for occasions of drought, earthquake, and similar 
calamities. 

The edition and translation betoken the care and accuracy which we 
have learned to associate with Mr Brooks’s work. 


Patrologia Orientalis tom. iii fasc. 1. Hlistoires d’ Ahoudemmeh et de 
Marouta, par ¥. Nav. 


One of the signatories at a council held in 554 by the Nestorian 
Catholicus Joseph was a certain ’Ahidemmeh, which curious name 
signifies ‘his mother’s brother’. To the writings of a person: bearing 
the same name the Nestorian ‘Abhd-ishd' devotes a paragraph in his 
bibliographical catalogue. The Jacobite historians John of Asia (+585) 
and Michael the Great speak of a Monophysite bishop of this name who 
held a disputation against the Nestorians in the presence of Kosrau I. 
Bar Hebraeus tells of an ’Ahidemmeh who was appointed metropolitan 
of the East by the celebrated Patriarch James Baradaeus in 559. 
M. Nau is perhaps right in making these notices refer to one and 
the same person, the subject of the biography which he here publishes, 
and in supposing ’Ahidemmeh to have been a convert from Nestorian- 
ism. Perhaps the chief point of interest in the biography is that it 
shews the hero to have been the evangelizer of the wandering Arab 
tribes of Mesopotamia. He was condemned to die of starvation by the 
Persian king, whose son he had admitted to baptism. 

Maritha, the subject of the second biography, was appointed metro- 
politan of Tagrith in 640, according to the present life of him, though 
others say 624. His life is by Denha (+660), his successor in the see. 
Born of Monophysite parents in the village of Shurzaq, in the district of 
Ninevah, Maritha was consigned to the care of the monks of Mar Samuel, 
a neighbouring monastery. Having attained the age of reason he was 
sent for some time to study in one of the schools which had recently 
been founded by the Monophysites in imitation of those of the Nestorians: 
‘For the Nestorians of the East, wishing to steal away the simple to 
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their error by chants and sweet melodies, . ... had taken care to establish 
schools in almost all their villages ; and they organized them with certain 
musical tones and chants and hymns and songs, which were everywhere 
sung in the same manner. And so the God-loving faithful were moved 
with laudable emulation’ to do the same. Later he travelled westward, 
into the ‘land of the Romans’, and spent some time in the monastery of 
Mar Zakkai near Callinice, where he joined the monks in the study 
of the works of Gregory Theologus, to which they especially devoted 
themselves, the Cappadocian fathers being great favourites with the 
early Monophysites. 

Both these biographies are taken from a unique MS in the British 
Museum (Add. 14645, written in 936). The publication ends with 
some fragments of ’Ahiidemmeh’s treatise on the composition of man, 
a work of some merit, and written in an easy and graceful style ; it is 
taken from the B.M. MS Add. 14620, of the 9th century. 


R. H. Conno. ty. 


Orthodoxie und Synkretismus in der Altprotestantischen Theologie, von 
Orto Ritscui. I. Halfte: Die Theologie der deutschen Reformation 
und die Entwicklung der lutherischen Orthodoxie inden philippischen 
Streitigheiten. (J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 
1912.) 

Proressor RitscuHL’s second volume on the History of 
Protestant Dogma is a striking example of the thoroughness with which 
German theologians are at present investigating the early developements 
of Protestantism in their Fatherland. Having in the first volume 
discussed with great fullness ‘ Biblicism and Traditionalism in the old 
Protestant Theology’, in a second volume, of which this is only the 
first part, he returns to the same period and examines in still greater 
detail the theological views of Luther and Melanchthon, especially with 
regard to justification and kindred doctrines. English readers may 
think that the variations and strifes of primitive Protestantism are here 
treated of in unnecessary detail. It must be remembered, however, that 
for German Lutherans the Fathers of Protestantism occupy the place 
which the early Fathers of the Church possess in the eyes of Roman 
Catholic theologians, and to some extent of theologians of the Church 
of England. ‘They not only desire to understand them historically, 
but to shew that there exists a living relationship between them and the 
German theology of the present day. Perhaps the recent works of 
Denifle and the learned Jesuit H. Grisar may have given a fresh impulse 
to the investigations of Protestant historians. 
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Awork so rich in detail as this of Ritschl’s does not lend itself readily 
to ashort notice. I must content myself with mentioning a few of the 
topics on which he enlarges. 

One of the most attractive chapters is entitled ‘Luther’s pre- 
Reformation views as Theologia Crucis’. Of this Ritschl writes :— 

‘ Augustine and Bernard of Clairvaux had frequently spoken of the 
Cross of Christ. It may be taken for granted therefore that Luther 
who followed them in this was influenced by them; but neither for 
him nor for them was the outward cross of significance. Luther speaks of 
the Crux Christi mistica,in qua omnes opportet offerri. Christ’s cross 
therefore is the altar of God spoken of in Psalm xliii 4, li21. But by 
the expression the Cross of Christ which man must take up, Luther 
understands the exact following of the most difficult injunctions which 
Christ laid upon His followers in such passages as Matt. x 38, xvi 24. 

‘ Although no one shrinks from this more than one who is endeavouring 
to purify himself by his own works, yet to any one who supports the 
cross of Christ lovingly and bears his sufferings joyfully, the evils of 
this life become holy, innocent, and advantageous, as they increase his 
merits.’ 

In these utterances of Luther Ritschl recognizes the voice of 
monastic piety at its best, and he regards Luther’s 7heologia Crucis as 
a precious dowry to the Protestant Church, although he adds that 
Luther had to go beyond it in order to become a Reformer. 

In the chapters which follow an account is given of the gradual 
change which came over Luther’s views of justification, by which he 
abandoned the Augustinian conception of justification for that for ever 
associated with his name. ‘The change was, however, gradual ; and the 
formula fides sola justificans is not found in his writings before the year 
1518. Ritschl connects in an interesting manner this change in 
Luther’s conception of faith and the change which took place in his 
outward activities. While under the spell of cloistral piety his faith was 
directed mainly to the future—to the rest and reward in Paradise. 
When he entered the lists against the ecclesiastical powers he required 
an assurance of a present help, and his faith was now directed to God 
as his Guide and Helper in his great conflict. 

In the latter half of his work Ritschl gives an account of the 
doctrinal strifes that disturbed the Protestant Church after the death 
of Luther, which are associated with the name of Melanchthon. ‘These 
strifes were embittered by personal jealousies and political rivalries, 
for Melanchthon was never forgiven for having remained in Wittenburg 
when the princes of the unfortunate Ernestine line established their 
University at Jena, the theologians of which claimed to represent the 
genuine Luther-tradition. But there was a real difference in the teaching, 
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and especially in the spirit, of Luther and Melanchthon, of the latter 
of whom Ritschl gives an admirable character-sketch. A man of 
fastidious tastes, a humanist at heart, he had little sympathy with what 
Ritsch] names the ‘irrationalism’ of Luther. His return to Aristotle, 
Luther’s pet aversion, and his love for the Fathers, shew how widely he 
diverged from his master. ‘The theologians of Jena were not therefore 
far wrong when they charged him with writing in the spirit of a 
philosopher and man of letters. Loofs has said that all these strifes 
have for us only a pathological interest. From this opinion Ritschl 
dissents, and he claims for them a real influence on the developement 
of theology in Protestant Germany. Those who desire to become 
acquainted with them will find ample materials in Ritschl’s learned 
work, 


Joun Gipp. 


Proressor A. THump’s Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular, 
translated by S. Ancus. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1912.) 


PRoFEssOR THUMB has long been known to all students of Modern 
Greek as one of the leading experts in the vernacular ; and the publica- 
tion of an English translation of his Handbook will be welcome to 
many scholars who have been incommoded in their study of the 
language, or even deterred therefrom, by the inconvenience of a German 
medium. Although English Grammars exist from which a fair working 
knowledge for practical purposes can be obtained, it has been left to 
Dr Angus, by his translation of Prof. Thumb’s work, to introduce to 
English readers the first thorough and scientific analysis of the Modern 
Greek Vernacular. 

For the greater part of a century there has been an incessant struggle 
in Greece between the ‘vulgar ’ speech (# xvdaia yAdooa, as it is con- 
temptuously called) and the would-be ‘ cultured’ speech (7 xaapevovea) 
which incongruously combines the forms of Ancient Greek with the 
idiom of modern French. It is with the former alone that Proi. 
Thumb deals, and it is his contention that, widely as popular 
dialects differ, there is none the less an average popular speech, a Kowy, 
as it were, of the vernacular, sufficiently uniform to serve as an intel- 
ligible means of communication over the greater part of the Greek 
world, and excellently exemplified in the collections of folk-songs 
published by Passow and others. 

This contention will be readily accepted by any one whose knowledge 
of the vernacular has been acquired in the course of travel and not from 
books. From Thessaly to Maina, and from the Ionian Islands to those 
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of the Aegean, the same type of speech is understood, and, though the 
traveller will observe differences both in pronunciation and in formation 
of words in the several districts, these local deviations from the average 
speech are far less perplexing to the ear when heard, than to the eye 
when phonetically represented in print. Uniformity of speech, as Prof. 
Thumb admits, is by no means absolute, but, when the more marked 
peculiarities of each dialect have been discarded, there certainly remains 
a large common element which may be fairly called ¢he vernacular. 

The task of the grammarian, however, is little more than begun even 
when this general contention is accepted. ‘The details of what he 
claims as ¢he vernacular may well give room for criticism and debate. 
And here Prof. Thumb’s work is somewhat unequal: in dealing with 
the Morphology of the language he has wisely admitted, particularly 
in the conjugation of verbs, a number of alternative forms as equally 
permissible and intelligible ; whereas in the department of Phonetics he 
is somewhat dogmatic in postulating uniformity. When it is stated 
(p. 23) that ‘before a consonant A regularly becomes p’, familiar forms 
like €\6w, oréAvw, and yadxds immediately suggest that ‘regularly’ is too 
strong a word. When it is affirmed (p. 18) that ‘y becomes « after o’, 
I feel that Prof. Thumb is conferring the dignity of correctness upon 
an inelegant and careless, if fairly frequent, corruption of speech ; 
doxnpos, axilw, oxodred, &c., are, I should say, at least as well 
established in popular speech as the forms in which ox has passed 
into ox. But surely it is an error, not of judgement, but rather of ear, 
to treat yy and y« (p. 15) as if they were never distinguishable, whereas 
actually it must be seldom, if ever, that they are confused: y« has 
initially, the sound of the English g (as in ‘go’) and medially the 
sound of zg (as in ‘ finger’); while yy has always the sound of ng 
(as in ‘ ring’) followed by the spirant y of Modern Greek. 

The second part of the work, which deals with Morphology, is 
admirable in its careful analysis, but is somewhat deficient in synthesis. 
A student acquainted with ancient Greek and approaching the modern 
Greek declensions for the first time would be spared much labour and 
weariness if he were informed at the outset, instead of being left to 
discover for himself, that the ancient accusative singular is the base- 
form on which the modern declension is built up. Prof. Thumb devotes 
some sixteen pages (43-59) to the declension of masculine and feminine 
substantives (together with a few neuter substantives which resemble the 
masculine) ; and the analysis of stems and case-endings is scientific and 
accurate: but the whole system might with advantage have been 
summarized in a few introductory sentences, as thus :—‘ The ancient 
accusative singular (minus the final v where this occurs) remains the 
modern accusative singular in all masculine and feminine substantives. 
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Masculine substantives form the nominative by adding s, and use the 
accusative form as genitive also (with the one exception of words ending 
in o, where the genitive ends in ov) : feminine substantives employ the 
accusative form for the nominative also, and form the genitive by the 
addition of s. There is no dative.’ And the plural might have been 
treated almost as briefly. The same criticism applies also to the con- 
jugation of verbs. Here the ancient aorist (with little alteration) is the 
base-form on which a variety of new present-forms have been constructed ; 
and though this fact is recognized by Prof. Thumb (p. 143), he has not 
given to it the prominence which it deserves. He would have smoothed 
the path of the student if he had reversed the ordinary order of tenses 
and dealt with the aorist before proceeding to the present. 

The third part of the book, which treats of Syntax, deserves nothing 
but praise, and the selection of Texts and Specimens of Dialect which 
follows is well made. A serviceable Glossary concludes this very 
useful work. 


J. C. Lawson. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tue Cambridge Bible received an important addition in 1911 in 
two commentaries on Exodus and Numbers by Prof. Driver and 
Dr McNeile respectively, and a much-needed Jntroduction to the 
Pentateuch by Mr A. T. Chapman. Prof. Driver’s work is marked 
by exceptional fullness and wealth of explanatory matter. Special 
attention is paid to the historical background, the historical problems, 
and the laws. The book of Exodus bristles with interesting and 
difficult questions, and these are treated in a way that will attract 
the student. Prof. Driver writes in his preface: ‘It has been my 
privilege and my endeavour to do the best that I could, consistently 
with the limits at my disposal, to explain and illustrate, and to help the 
reader to appreciate, the varied contents of the book.’ The commentary 
contains so many notes of a more exhaustive character, and elaborate 
excursuses, that it appeals to a much wider circle of readers than this 
series has in view. It should also be mentioned that there are a number 
of illustrations and four maps. All in all the volume is the best existing 
English commentary on the book of Exodus. 

Dr McNeile’s Numbers is relatively smaller and slighter. A certain 
proportion of the book of Numbers can hardly be said to be of general 
interest, and the existence of C. B. Gray’s larger work in the ‘ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary’ series renders unnecessary a more 
detailed treatment for the more advanced students. Dr McNeile’s 
commentary is quite adequate ; it is naturally indebted to Gray’s book, 
but is independent in judgement. It is eminently desirable that the 
younger men should gain a sound introduction to the Old Testament 
books and their preliminary problems before proceeding to the more 
intricate questions upon which there is much conflict of specialistic 
opinion, and consequently it is not necessary to refer to particular 
problems some treatment of which more advanced students will miss in 
these two commentaries on Exodus and Numbers. 

Mr Chapman’s Jntroduction to the Pentateuch serves partly to relieve 
the introductions to the several books and partly to give a self-contained 
account of the preliminary literary-critical problems of the first six books 
of the Old Testament. He handles excellently and clearly the three 
fundamental propositions : the post-Mosaic date of certain portions, the 
composite Ziterary character of the books, and the tripartite origin of 
the laws in their present form. The subsidiary questions are admirably 
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treated, and the attention of readers may be drawn to the discussions 
in the Appendix (pp. 197-318), where I would refer especially to 
No. vii, the Characteristics of Composite Documents; No. ix, the 
Christological Argument; and No. x, Archaeology and Criticism. 
Mr Chapman covers all the necessary introductory matters in a way 
that allows the reader to understand how modern criticism has arisen, 
and upon what evidence its leading conclusions are based. It is 
excellently suited for those who would learn to understand the Old 
Testament in the light of modern knowledge, and I cannot recall any 
other book so well adapted as this for less advanced students. The 
fact that certain tendencies in present-day criticism are distinctly 
favourable to the conservative or more traditional attitude, and there- 
fore apparently antagonistic to the main conclusions which this book 
supports, will occur to some readers. It is worth while adding, therefore, 
that in the nature of the case it is likely that there always will be such 
tendencies: the present position associated with the name of Wellhausen, 
Kuenen, and others, has its opponents as assuredly as the other pro- 
gressive positions that led up to it. Moreover, if these tendencies are 
also found among those who hold the Wellhausen position, this simply 
shews that the literary hypothesis affords a preliminary starting-point 
from which to proceed to a more individualistic criticism of the historical 
and religious vicissitudes. Finally, although this criticism may some- 
times tend towards more conservative results, it does not justify any 
conservative position in its present form, and, in the hands of others, 
it tends towards results which are distinctly more radical. The 
interesting feature is that a position which was once regarded as wholly 
reactionary has reached a stage that in certain respects has become 
more acceptable to those who hold the conservative attitude. But this 
is not a retrogression. It is true there are those who confuse Well- 
hausen’s ifsissima dicta with the modern critical position, but it is not 
otherwise with Darwin and Darwinism; where the critical position 
appears imperfect in the opinion of those who adhere to it, it is not 
in the preliminary literary problems with which Mr Chapman’s book 
deals. It lies rather in the problems of synthesis which appear in 
a new light owing to the relatively recent accumulation of external 
data, and it may safely be asserted that these can only be approached 
by the preliminary literary hypothesis, and not by any promiscuous 
criticism which avoids a methodical treatment of the data. 


The Book of Joshua (Cambridge University Press, 1911), by the 
Rev. P. J. Boyer, belongs to a series of small annotated editions for 
the use of schools (see J. 7: S. xiii p. 134). The notes are handy and 
compact, and take account of the literary compositeness of the book. 
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The introduction gives a very convenient summary of the preliminary 
questions, including a useful and concise sketch of the bearing of the 
external evidence upon the age with which the book of Joshua deals. 


Two volumes on Jeremiah and Lamentations by Prof. A. S. Peake 
in the Century Bible (Jack, Edinburgh, 1912) make this valuable and 
handy series all but complete. In recent years much important work 
has been done on the prophetical literature of the Old Testament, but 
it is not accessible to the English reader who is unable to utilize 
Duhm, Cornill, and other scholars. Prof. Peake’s volumes are therefore 
very welcome, the more so as he has paid every attention to what has 
been written on the subject, while preserving perfect independence of 
judgement. In fact, to those who are aware of the keenness with which 
the study of the Old Testament prophets has been pursued abroad, his 
standpoint will seem to be distinctly conservative. Duhm and especially 
Schmidt (Zncy. Biblica) are admittedly ‘radical’, but even as regards 
the more moderate Giesebrecht and Cornill, Prof. Peake concludes 
‘it may be questioned whether we are justified in going even so far as’ 
these two. There is doubtless much to be said for this in so far 
as criticism is based solely upon metrical grounds, but the study of 
the book of Jeremiah in the background of those vicissitudes which 
culminated in the fall of Judah combines with the internal difficulties 
which influence the more radical scholars and with the curious treatment 
of the exilic age elsewhere to force the view (in my opinion at least) 
that the book is much more ‘composite’ than Prof. Peake is prepared 
toadmit. Apart from this, as regards Jeremiah’s place in the history 
of religion, and the insistence upon individual relationship with the 
Deity, it is more probable on quite general grounds that profound 
developements which are commonly associated with one man (viz. 
Jeremiah in this case) are really to be associated with an age. (We may 
compare Wellhausen or Darwin and the new tendencies associated with 
their names.) The shifting of the stress from a national and a personal 
relationship (vol. i p. 46) was a supreme achievement which, even if 
initiated by one man, presupposes conditions of thought which do not 
seem to be present in Jeremiah’s age. Prof. Peake appears to be 
unduly swayed by particular presuppositions of the religion of Israel, 
and in regarding Jeremiah as the first to proclaim ‘the truth that 
religion is in its essence the communion of the individual with God’ 
seems to lay too much emphasis on the ‘proclaimed’. For, if there 
is anything in the comparative study of religions, it is that the discovery 
was not a new one. But to turn from criticisms of detail, Prof. Peake 
has written a scholarly and discerning commentary on a book upon 
which there is room for difference of opinion, and succeeds in clothing 
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a figure—or shall we say an age?—in a way that adds greatly to our 
understanding of the profound developements in Palestinian thought. 
The commentary on Lamentations is equally admirable, the author’s 
standpoint here, too, being relatively conservative, although the tradi- 
tional Jeremianic authorship is refuted. Naturally, if the affinity alike 
in language and ideas between the five poems and the book of Jeremiah 
(vol. ii p. 293) is no proof of common authorship, the way is open for 
the recognition that a larger portion of the latter is the work, not of 
Jeremiah, but of those who had been influenced by him. I may add 
that in associating Lam. ii and iv with the fall of Jerusalem, Prof. Peake 
is of course in harmony with the usual view, but a closer comparative 
study of all the Jewish literature which is woven around this catastrophe 
irresistibly suggests that the event became the type of other similar 
disasters. A critical discussion of such passages, as apart from that of the 
composite sources in which they are found, is much to be desired. 


Prof. Duhm’s Anmerkungen zu den Zwilf Propheten (Tépelmann, 
Giessen, 1911) is a reprint from the Z. A. 7: W., and forms a supple- 
ment to or rather a textual commentary upon his new translation of the 
Minor Prophets (1910). The notes deal with questions of authorship, 
editorial additions, alterations by copyists and readers, metrical details, 
&c., and everywhere repay attention. Duhm excels in sympathetic 
insight into the meaning of the writers, but it is difficult to persuade 
oneself in those cases where the text is unusually corrupt that this 
rather than another emendation gives us the original. 


The second volume on the Minor Prophets in the ‘ International 
Critical Commentary’ series (Clarke, Edinburgh, 1912) is markedly 
composite. Prof. J. M. Powis Smith is responsible for Micah, on 
which the late Dr W. R. Harper was engaged when he died, and has 
used some of his material. He is also responsible for Zephaniah and 
Nahum. Habakkuk is undertaken by Dr W. Hayes Ward, and Obadiah 
and Joel by Prof. Julius A. Bewer. The section by Prof. Smith is, 
as is the aim of this series, exhaustive, covering about 360 pages. 
Especial attention is paid to the metrical, textual, and usual critical 
questions, and the work is throughout careful and thorough. Dr Ward’s 
Habakkuk is confined within 28 pages, of which only four are devoted 
to questions of authorship and date; in view of the difficulty of this 
little book, the treatment is unnecessarily brief. Prof. Bewer’s section 
is more adequate, 140 pages being devoted to Joel and Obadiah. He 
regards the locust-plague in Joel as a veritable event; the prophet 
views it as a judgement of Jahweh upon the people, and then passes on 
to a denunciation of the nations. The transition is perplexing: ‘Just 
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why it was that Joel thought of the judgement of the nations, whether 
it was because they had mocked Judah about her calamity (ii 17) or 
for some other reason, we do not know’ (p. 64). It seems probable 
that this is another instance of that 4¢erary transition to which I called 
attention in /. Z..S. xiii 87—that the book of Joel is of composite origin 
is recognized by Prof. Bewer (loc. cit.). In his commentary on Obadiah 
he regards Jer. xlix as the earlier source, and explains the attitude to 
Edom as a result of Edomite aggression at the capture of Jerusalem. 
This, the familiar traditional view, is based partly upon other prophecies, 
which surely require independent treatment, and upon 1 Esdras iv 45, 
which alludes to the burning of the temple by the Edomites and 
(see v. 50) to an occupation of Judaean territory by the ‘unbrotherly’ 
people. But, as he points out, ‘it is true that neither the Chaldeans, 
nor the destruction of the temple, nor the deportation of the whole 
people are explicitly mentioned [in Obadiah]’. Moreover, the historical 
books shew clearly that the Chaldeans alone destroyed the temple ; 
there is no evidence for Edomite hostility at the period (‘Edom’ for 
‘Aram’ in 2 Kings xxiv 2 is against Jer. xxxv 11), Edom was an ally 
(Jer. xxvii), and Jews were taking refuge in Edom and elsewhere 
(#. xl t1). The references in 1 Esdras are extremely explicit upon 
the occurrence of an Edomite attack which would be quite sufficient to 
explain the later persisting enmity ; they point to a dona-fide tradition, 
but in connecting the events with the fall of Jerusalem in 586 are 
contrary to other reliable evidence. When Prof. Bewer refuses to 
connect the Edomite offence with some later event and urges that 
Winckler’s theory of a post-exilic destruction of Jerusalem (about 
500 B.C.) cannot be proved, it is enough to point out that the history 
of the early part of the post-exilic age is unintelligible unless some 
serious change had occurred to explain the difference of background 
between the times of Haggai and Zerubbabel and those of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The historians of the post-exilic history leave the inter- 
vening period a blank, but the criticism of the sources reveals pheno- 
mena which force one to infer some drastic vicissitudes even though 
their character is a matter for conjecture. And upon this problem of 
Edom and its aggression, which tradition has associated with the fall 
of Jerusalem in 587-6, hang the dates of the relevant anti-Edomite 
prophecies or allusions, and these very seriously affect other pre- 
conceptions which concern the criticism of the prophecies. The dates 
of prophecies depend upon our knowledge of the historical conditions 
in the light of which they are to be explained, and the problem of the 
relations between Edom and Judah-Israel is, if I am not mistaken, 
more fundamental for Old Testament criticism than ordinary ideas 
of Edom would suggest. 
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Die Indogermanen im Alten Orient, by Martin Gemoll (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1911), is a painstaking and elaborate effort to connect Celtic 
and other Indo-European myths and traditions with those of the 
Semites. Attempts of this kind are not a novelty, and the enthusiasm 
and zeal with which the author delves among a great variety of sources 
in order to support his many ingenious combinations will be appreciated 
by those who are already prepared to accept his thesis. To others his 
conclusions can be little convincing. By philological energy and by 
clever correlation of similar features in tradition, many remarkable 
parallels can be found when any two areas are compared, and, needless 
to say, the author can find strong support for his conclusions in the 
new facts for the early presence of Indo-Europeans in Asia Minor, as 
illustrated by the Boghaz-keui tablets. But such is the accumulation 
of data at the present day that a good and apparently plausible case 
can, with a little skill, be made out for almost any theory. The book 
before us, with all its learning and ingenuity, urges a thesis which 
requires a much more reasoned examination of the sources ; as it is, 
it proves far too much, and confuses ordinary psychological considera- 
tions with the vicissitudes of particular environments. 


Betheft xxii of the Z. A. TZ. W. (Topelmann, Giessen, 1911) contains 
a reinvestigation of Gen. xiv by Prof. Meinhold of Bonn, who is 
engaged upon a work on the influence of foreign culture and foreign 
peoples on Israel’s external and internal life. In the course of this 
task it became necessary to reconsider this much-discussed chapter, 
and he has therefore presented in independent form an extremely 
careful survey of the difficult questions which are involved in it. He 
reaches the conclusion that Gen. xiv is not an original record of 
Abram, nor is it based upon any such account; there are internal 
difficulties independent of any Assyrian or other evidence, and the 
narrative cannot be used in that irresponsible manner which is un- 
fortunately only too common. The chapter has a value, a very real 
one, but it is not for the history of Abram or of the age to which he is 
ascribed. The monograph is an excellent piece of scholarly work. 


In Zhe Old Testament (Arnold, 1912) the Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester 
aims at presenting ‘a plain and intelligible statement, within a short 
compass, of the main results at which modern study and investigation 
seem to have arrived. ... It makes no claim to exhaustive learning or 
acute critical discrimination ; it does not embody the results of wide 
and deep research; it was written in the study of a country rectory, 
and the writer has had only occasional access to large libraries’. While 
accepting some modern critical views, the author has for one of his 
main objects the demonstration that criticism is not ‘highly dangerous’ 
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nor ‘actually and necessarily subversive of faith’, The chapters cover 
the vicissitudes of Israelite history and thought, and there are useful 
introductory and concluding chapters of a more general character on 
the Old Testament, its criticism, and its use and value. 


Prof. R. A. S. Macalister contributes a History of Civilization in 
Palestine to the ‘Cambridge Manuals’ (University Press, 1911). 
A concise account has long been wanted, and this little book will be 
a useful addition to the library of the theological student. There are 
nine interesting illustrations and a map, and the not too popular or 
discursive style makes the book eminently readable. A large amount 
of information is compressed within the somewhat modest limits, and 
the author succeeds in giving a good general bird’s-eye view of the 
course of the vicissitudes of Palestine from the earliest times to the 
present day. The sketch he gives us is unavoidably rather disconnected, 
owing to the nature of the evidence; and in weaving archaeological 
and other data into some historical framework the scope of the book 
has precluded that justification of the views adopted which would be 
expected in a larger work. Thus, to note two cases:—on p. 55 sq. 
there are remarks on Saul ‘the poor insane king’ which, though quite 
in harmony with some views, ignore the remarkable lament in 2 Sam. i, 
where Saul’s character and prowess are painted in quite another light, 
and evidently not out of mere flattery. And on p. 57 the reference to 
the apparent collapse of the power of the Philistines overlooks the 
hostilities alluded to in 1 Kings xv 27, xvi 15, and the activity of their 
district in the latter part of the eighth century as illustrated by the 
Assyrian inscriptions. Prof. Macalister, it may be added, is among 
those who have an opinion of the part played in Palestinian culture 
by the Philistine immigrants which, to me at least, seems quite un- 
warranted. Apart from details of this sort, the little book is an 
instructive contribution, not the least interesting being the author’s 
account of and remarks upon the events of the last few years. The 
new era of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité was, as he tells us, welcomed with 
the utmost enthusiasm. It led forthwith to a wholesale buying of fire- 
arms, a renewal of old local feuds, and everywhere ‘an alarming 
outbreak of lawlessness and crime of all kinds. Many centuries of 
evolution will still be necessary before the Fellah or the Bedawy can 
be trusted without a despotic power to keep him in order.’ One 
seems to have heard of the same sort of thing and the same estimate 
elsewhere. 

To the same series belongs an excellent account of Ancient Assyria 
by Dr C. H. W. Johns. It is admirably full, with a number of illustra- 
tions and maps, and it would be difficult to point to any survey as 
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concise and interesting as is here provided. The evidence is given 
from first-hand information and with Dr Johns’s usual caution, and 
a careful study of his book will prevent any promiscuous reliance upon 
‘objective data’ which is often indulged in. In making this remark 
I have in mind his weighty words on the value and credibility of the 
Assyrian records (chap. i), where he points out the necessity of applying 
‘criticism’ even to the monuments. It may be noticed, in passing, 
that Musri, mentioned in the inscriptions of the latter part of the eighth 
century B.C., is, in some cases, ‘probably not Egypt’, a conspicuous 
example being Seve, more familiar to us as So, king of Egypt (Mizraim). 
In this, of course, Dr Johns is in agreement with prevailing opinion, 
although naturally this does not mean that he or any one else subscribes 
to all the efforts that have been made to find this Musri or Mizraim 
outside the limits of Egypt proper. A companion volume on Ancient 
Babylonia is announced. 
Stantey A. Cook. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By his Zxegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St Matthew,' 
Dr A. Plummer provided a most useful aid to students and preachers 
who were anxious to get at the meaning of the First Gospel, without 
entering too deeply into the question of sources, which bulks so largely 
in Mr Allen’s valuable volume in the /nternational Critical Commentary. 
And now he has increased the debt by collaborating with the Bishop of 
Exeter in A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of 
St Paul to the Corinthians". The Commentary is distinguished by all 
the features for which the International Series of Commentaries is 
known—a full Introduction, embracing all the subjects usually included 
under that title, a careful paraphrase of the Epistle verse by verse, 
excellent notes dealing with the text and its exegesis, and a clear state- 
ment of the historical and doctrinal problems which the varied contents 
suggest. In the lexical field good use has been made of the new light 
now available. And altogether there is probably no commentary on 
this, in some respects, the most interesting and important of all St Paul’s 
Epistles, which the English student will find more generally helpful and 
stimulating. 

In saying this, I am far from undervaluing the significance of Dr J. E. 
M¢Fadyen’s recently published volume,’ which is, however, constructed 

1 Elliot Stock, London, 1909, 

2 T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1911. 

% The Epistles to the Corinthians with Notes and Comments (Hodder & 


Stoughton, London), being the first volume of The Interpreter’s Commentary on the 
Epistles, 
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on somewhat narrower, if novel, lines. The text of the Authorized 
Version is printed at the head of the page, and underneath the writer 
has supplied a new translation, marked out by black lettering from the 
continuous commentary in-which it is embedded. This commentary is 
eminently readable, while based on an exact study of the Apostle’s words, 
and enables the reader to get at the meaning of the Epistle as a whole, 
without those breaks and interruptions which are so apt to distract the 
sequence of thought in an ordinary commentary. It is to be hoped 
that Dr MeFadyen’s venture will meet with a success, which will 
encourage him to extend the same process to other books of the New 
Testament. 

Of making of commentaries there is no end, and in Mr H. G. Grey’s 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans we have the first instalment of yet 
another new series to be known as Zhe Readers’ Commentary, appear- 
ing under the editorship of Dr Dawson Walker and Dr Guy Warman. 
In this case the Revised Version, with such modifications as the Com- 
mentator has found necessary, is printed at the head of the page, and 
the text is annotated with brief but suggestive notes, which should prove 
very helpful to the busy pastor or Sunday School teacher. The Intro- 
duction is short, but space is found to discuss the literary relation of 
the last two chapters to the rest of the Epistle. The writer concludes 
emphatically for their genuineness as part of St Paul’s original writing to 
the Romans. 

The well-known series of short commentaries on the Revised Version 
issued by the Cambridge University Press for the use of schools has 
received several notable additions. Into the volume on Zhessalonians, 
1, 2 Timothy, Titus, Mr H. W. Fulford has succeeded in packing 
a large amount of valuable information, a special excursus being 
devoted to 2 Thes. ii 3-12. Mr S. C. Carpenter’s edition of Corin- 
thians I and II may also be warmly recommended, while as regards 
Dr Walpole’s commentary on Zhe Revelation of St John the Divine 
it is sufficient to notice that it follows the line of exposition laid down 
by Dr Swete in his standard work, in order to commend it to all who 
desire guidance in the interpretation of this most difficult book. 

Five volumes of a new edition, revised and enlarged, of the Smaller 
Cambridge Bible for Schools have also appeared, comprising Judges by. 
Dr J. Sutherland Black and Ruth by Dr A. W. Streane in one volume, 
The First Book of the Kings by Mr T. H. Hennessy, Zhe Book of 
Proverbs by Mr J. R. Coates, Joel and Amos by Mr J. C. H. How, - 
and Zhe Acts of the Apostles by Mr H. C. O. Lanchester. The 
volumes, which are printed on a larger page and attractively bound, 
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deserve to secure a new term of success for the most useful series to 
which they belong, especially in view of the very low price (15. net) at 
which they are issued. As regards the Commentary on /udges, it may 
be of interest to recall that Dr Sutherland Black had the advice and 
assistance of Dr W. Robertson Smith on various points, and that shortly 
after its first appearance in 1892 the latter ‘with pardonable, almost 
paternal, pride’ wrote, ‘ “ Judges” looks very well. I daresay it will 
take people some time to discover that it is the principal Commentary 
on the book in the English language’ (see Life of William Robertson 
Smith, p. 626). 
G. MILLIGAN. 


PATRISTICA. 


Index Apologeticus sive Clavis Iustini Martyris Operum aliorumque 
Apologetarum pristinorum: composuit EpGar J. GoopsPEED, Ph.D. 
(Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1912.) 

Five years ago the present chronicler had pleasure in welcoming 
a complete index to the writings of the Apostolic Fathers by Professor 
Goodspeed (vol. ix pp. 137 f). He has now followed it up by a larger 
and even more indispensable work, a complete index to Justin Martyr, 
Quadratus, Aristides, Tatian, Melito, and Athenagoras. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the value of such an index to students, and 
it is hoped that the self-denying labour of Dr Goodspeed and his 
co-workers will meet everywhere with that gratitude and recognition 
which they deserve, 


Les Peres Apostoliques, IV: Le Pasteur d’Hermas . . ., par AUGUSTE 
Letonc. (Picard, Paris, 1912.) 

Palladius, Histoire Lausiaque (Vies d’ Ascetes et de Peres du Désert)... 
par A. Lucot. (Picard, Paris, 1912.) 

THE reason for bracketing these two works is that they both belong 
to the series, ‘Textes et Documents pour l’étude historique du Chris- 
tianisme.’ The marked excellence of this series, which has now reached 
the sixteenth volume, has already been recognized by the JourNAL in 
what I trust are adequate terms (vol. xi pp. 136 f, 145 f; vol. xiii 
pp- 145 ff). 

It is a great boon to have an annotated edition of Hermas by itself, 
and I know no edition which can rival this. A quarter of the volume 
is devoted to an introduction, in which all the important questions 
connected with Zhe Shepherd are discussed. Amongst the Greek 
sources of the text, fragments of six very old MSS from Egypt are 
enumerated, one of which, a parchment leaf at Hamburg (saec. iv—v), 
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is used for the first time in this edition. The editor’s prophecy that 
other fragments would be discovered has been very quickly realized ; 
for the ninth volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri recently published contains 
the text of a seventh fragment. Three recently published Coptic frag- 
ments are also enumerated by Lelong. The text adopted by him is 
that of Funk, except for the improvements accruing from the Hamburg 
leaf. The editor might have mentioned that the best edition of the 
older Latin translation is that of Hilgenfeld (Leipzig, 1873) and of the 
‘Palatine’ Latin translation that of von Gebhardt and Harnack (Leipzig, 
1877). As the Greek of the earlier part depends on two MSS only, 
it seems a pity to preserve itacistic forms like dujuyyjoes (Vis. iv 1, 
§§ 4. 7), which cause needless difficulty to young students: there can 
be no doubt that dupvyyons ought to be read there. The notes are all 
that one could desire. The translation is accurate and a real help: 
such an inaccuracy as ‘toute couverte d’herbes’ (p. 281) for tod éxovros 
Boravas wodAds is exceptional. ‘The printing also is extremely careful 
(slight errors on pp. cvi, 252). 

Readers of the JouRNAL who have no personal acquaintance with 
Abbot Butler’s Zausiac History of Palladius (Cambridge ‘Texts and 
Studies, vol. vi, 1898-1904) will have learnt from Mr C. H. Turner’s 
article in vol. vi pages 321 to 355, that it is one of the most important 
and successful pieces of research carried out in our generation. It is 
very fitting that the principal results of it should be made accessible to 
a much larger body of readers than have time or inclination to study 
the detailed investigations of Abbot Butler. Thanks to him one can 
now read the Lausiac History as Palladius wrote it ; thanks to him also 
one can read it as a historical authority of the first rank. The results 
thus universally accepted M. Lucot has put together in a thoroughly 
competent and attractive manner. The introduction deals succinctly 
with early monachism, Palladius and his work. ‘The translation is 
helpful, as, though Palladius is not a difficult writer, he is by no means 
the easiest of Greek prose writers. The notes are thoroughly learned, 
both on the philological and on the historical side, and take adequate 
account of literature which has appeared subsequently to Abbot Butler’s 
work (pages 276f are good examples). The absence of the Latin- 
French dictionaries of Benoist-Goelzer and Quicherat-Chatelain on 
page lv appears strange to a foreigner. It seems to me that the right 
reading in c. 3 § 2 is xvpiovs: this would explain all the variants. 
Evidence has accumulated since Mr Turner’s article was published 
(p. 352), confirming the conclusion that the lady commonly known 
as Melania really had the name Melanius (Hier. ef7s¢. xxxix 5 p. 305, 10 
Hilberg, best MSS) (c. 5 and passim). There is an error in the transla- 
tion on p. 377: é& dAdAw ervyeypappévy 
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does not mean ‘Dans un autre livre trés vieux et manuscrit... 
d’Hippolyte’. All books were manuscript in those days; the clause 
means that the book bore Hippolytus’s name 7m its title (‘entitled or 
Hippolytus’). There are misprints on pages xiii, 146, 175, 253, 374- 
This delightful edition of one of the most interesting books of antiquity 
deserves a most hearty welcome. 


S. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis Episcopi Liber De Catechizandis 
Rudibus. Edited by W. Y. Fausset, M.A. Second edition, 
revised. (Methuen, London, 1912.) 


THE first edition of this book was published in 1896, three years 
before the JouRNAL came into being. The chief differences between 
the two editions are that the first was dedicated to Dr Benson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, while the second contains no dedication ; the 
second contains a preface, which the first lacked ; in the second edition 
a second appendix ‘on the use of the words catechizo, catechesis, cate- 
chism’ is added. But these are not the only differences. Though the 
number of pages occupied by the notes has not been increased, some 
new notes have been added, others have been enlarged. There has been 
very little excision. ‘The error in the quotation from Horace (page 104) 
remains. Mr Fausset does not tell us where he gets his text, but 
presumably he borrows it from the Benedictine edition, whether in its 
original form, or in the Antwerp, Gaume, or Migne reprint. ‘This is, 
perhaps, the best that one can do at present, as the Vienna edition is 
not yet published ; but the editor might have told us whether there are 
any MSS of the treatise in Britain. Even the Benedictines erred some- 
times, and an examination of one MS of respectable age would have 
yielded something. ‘The Latin title offends one: by this time editors 
ought to know that //ifpfoniensis is the correct form. In chap. xiv, 
line 60, Quia should not be printed as a part of the quotation, since it 
merely introduces it: line 61 required a note. The printing on pages 18 
and 37 is not quite so careful as in the earlier edition. 

The De Catechizandis Rudibus is an excellent example of St Augus- 
tine’s style, well fitted to be read by more advanced students of Latin, 
whether in the department of Latin or of theology. It is fortunate that 
the English student has such an attractive edition in which to read it 
as that of Mr Fausset is, and it will be good news to learn that this 
second edition is exhausted within an even shorter period than sixteen 
years. 


Commodien et son Temps par Apvufémar D’Atis. (Bureaux des 
‘Recherches de Science Religieuse’, Paris, 1911.) 


THE present paper is made up of two articles from the Recherches de 
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Science Religieuse for 1911, pages 480 to 520 and 599 to 616, and is 
a résumé of the arguments in favour of attributing Commodian to the 
middle of the third century. This, of course, is what may be called 
the traditional view. M. D’Alés, who is an authority on the theology 
of Tertullian and Hippolytus, tells us that he has read and re-read 
Commodian with the utmost care, and then the two volumes of Father 
Brewer’ in favour of Arles and the period 458 to 466, but has not been 
convinced by his arguments. The calm and dispassionate way in which 
M. D’Alés has treated the question is worthy of all praise, and his 
treatise deserves to be read by all, whatever be their attitude. The 
present reviewer must still hold with Brewer, who, encouraged by the 
support he has received, and undismayed by the opposition his view 
has aroused in certain quarters, has in preparation a fresh edition of 
the works of Commodian, with exhaustive commentary. The parallels 
with Cyprian which M. D’Alés and others have produced are impressive 
enough ; but, of course, Cyprian’s influence was widespread and lasting. 
Even if Brewer’s commentary were merely philological, it would have 
value. It is imperative that Commodian’s whole vocabulary and idiom 
should be subjected to a critical examination. Great difficulty in study- 
ing him results from the facts that, on the one hand, so little popular 
versification has survived, and, on the other, the author seems to have 
lived away from the main stream of Christian life and thought. Special 


thanks are due to M. D’Alés for the nearly exhaustive bibliography he 
has provided. 


Geschichtliche Betrachtungen zu Kommodian I. Von H. Brewer. (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Katholische Theologie, Bd. xxxvi (1912) pp. 641-650.) 


ONE cannot sufficiently admire Brewer’s steadfastness in the battle 
with his critics. He is ready to repel every fresh attack of the opposi- 
tion. In the above-mentioned short paper, which is to be continued 
in the October number of the same periodical, he deals with the 
criticisms of M. D’Alés, and in my opinion successfully. He also 
considers the arguments advanced by Professor Carl Weyman of 
Munich, one of the most erudite patristic scholars of our time, whose 
weighty authority is against him. ‘The points particularly discussed in 
this paper are the literary culture of Commodian and his use of the 
words martyr and martyrium. Brewer quotes de Labriolle in confirma- 
tion of the view that martyr &c. in Cyprian always imply torture or 
death for the Name ; it is true that Dr Watson disagrees, but Mr C. H. 
Turner, in a note which will shortly be published, ranges himself 
independently on the side of de Labriolle and Brewer. This is a crucial 
point in the discussion. 


* Noticed in the Journat for October 1907 and October 1911 respectively. 
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Sancti Benedicti Regula Monachorum : editionem critico-practicam ador- 
navit CuruHpertus Butter. (Herder, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 
1912.) 

ALL who are interested in the text of the Ru/e of St Benedict are 
aware that a paper of the late Ludwig Traube, called Die Zextgeschichte 
der Regula Benedicti, which appeared in 1898, marks a new epoch in 
the textual criticism of the work. Traube pointed out that in St Gall 
MS 914 (saec. ix in.), formerly of Reichenau, we possess a copy of the 
copy which Charlemagne caused to be made of the original autograph 
of St Benedict himself, which at the time was at Monte Cassino. The 
current text represents another (secondary) family, to which even the 
oldest MS known, the seventh-century Oxford Hatton MS 48, belongs. 
This family is distinguished from the other by its more polished Latinity 
On the basis of these discoveries Dr Plenkers has prepared an edition 
for the Vienna Corpus, which he has generously lent in MS to Abbot 
Butler. Butler has distinguished himself as the most acute critic of 
Traube’s theory, and has materially widened the basis of the textual 
criticism of the Rude.’ Dom Morin’s edition of the surviving Cassinese 
tradition, published in 1900, is worthy of mention, but there is now 
only one edition to satisfy the reasonable requirements of students, and 
that is Abbot Butler’s. Not only is the type used large and admirable, 
easy to be read by monks of failing eyesight, but important variants are 
given, and for the first time something like a complete record of the 
sources from which the Rude is compiled has been provided. There 
is further an introduction in which the textual tradition of the Rul 
is expounded with perfect clearness, and there are lavish indexes of 
sources, words, matters, &c., besides an epitome of Benedict’s teaching. 
It was a difficult task which Abbot Butler planned to make an edition 
suitable both to the philologist and to the monk who may not be 
a philologist. In both his aims he has attained perfect success, and 
the work cannot be too highly commended. 

A. SOUTER. 


1 Cf, the Journat vols. iii pp. 458 ff, xi pp. 279 ff, xii pp. 261 ff. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1912 (Vol. lxxiv, No. 148: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). A.C. HeapLam John Henry Newman—C. H. 
TurNER The Gospel narrative of our Lord’s burial—W. G. F. Puiiu- 
morE Edward King, Bishop of Lincoln—C. J. SHepBearE Probabilism 
—C. A. Briccs Symbolics and Irenics—G. S. Davies The Charter- 
house in London—C. F. Burney New Aramaic papyri and Old 
Testament history—A. OcLe Liberal Churchmen and the Welsh Bill— 
Short Notices—Index to vol. Ixxiv. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1912 (Vol. x, No. 4: Williams & Norgate). 
M. Norpavu The degeneration of classes and peoples—C. G. Montr- 
FIORE The significance of Jesus for His own age—R. K. Davis Christ 
as ‘The Truth’—Bisnop or Tasmania The Church, the world, and 
the Kingdom —A. W. F. BLunt The ungodly organization of society— 
E. W. Lummis Conformity and veracity: 1662 and 1912—M. M. P. 
Muir The vain appeal of dogma to science—P. E. B. Jourpain Logic, 
M. Bergson, and Mr H. G. Wells—E. F. Carritt The artistic attitude 
in conduct—G. E. Frrencu The interpretation of prophecy—A. A. 
Bowman The Sistine Madonna—B. A. G. FuLLER The gods of Epicurus. 
A plea for their serious consideration—E. MauHLeErR Social service. 


No. 4: The hardships of seamen’s wives—Discussions—Survey of recent 
literature—Reviews. 


The Expositor, July 1912 (Eighth Series, No. 19: Hodder & 
Stoughton). E. Kénic The consummation of the Old Testament in 
Jesus Christ—BisHop or Ossory The Levitical code and the table of 
kindred and affinity—P. T. Forsytu Self-denial and self-committal— 
B. D. EerpmMans The Hebrew feasts in Leviticus xxiii—J. OMAN 
Personality and grace: 7. Jesus Christ—H. A. A. Kennepy St Paul 
and the mystery-religions: 3. The character and influence of the 
mystery-religions—W. M. Ramsay The teaching of Paul in terms of the 
present day. 

August 1912 (Eighth Series, No. 20). E. KéniG The con- 
summation of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ—W. L. WALKER The 
subconscious, the superconscious, and the Person of Christ—J. OMAN 
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Personality and grace: 8. Repentance—F. W. Moz_ey Two words in 
Galatians — A. R. Simpson The unconsumed people —J. STALKER 
Studies in conversion: 7. Tholuck—W. M. Ramsay The teaching of 
Paul in terms of the present day. 

September 1912 (Eighth Series, No. 21). E. Hitt The Apoca- 
lyptic element in our Lord’s teaching—H. A. A. Kennepy St Paul and 
the Mystery-religions : 4. St Paul and the terminology of the mystery- 
religions—J. STALKER Studies in conversion: 8, Chalmers—J. Oman 
Personality and grace: 9g. Justification—A. Carr The Indwelling 
Trinity—W. J. C. Pike The angels at the empty tomb: a study in 
Synoptics—W. M. Ramsay The teaching of Paul in terms of the 
present day. 

(2) AMERICAN. 

The American Journal of Theology, July 1912 (Vol. xvi, No. 3; 
Chicago University Press). J. WARSCHAUER The present position of 
liberal theology in Great Britain—J. W. THompson The alleged 
persecution of the Christians at Lyons in 177—W. K. Wricurt A psy- 
chological definition of religion—H. R. Mackintosu The liberal 
conception of Jesus in its strength and weakness—T. G. SoAREs 
Practical theology and ministerial efficiency—In memoriam : William 
Newton Clarke ; George William Knox—Recent theological literature 
—Brief mention—Books received. 


The Princeton Theological Review, July 1912 (Vol. x, No. 3: 
Princeton University Press). W. B. Greene, jr. The Church and the 
social question—L. F. Benson Dr Watt’s ‘ Renovation of Psalmody ’— 
J. R. Smiru The authorship of the Fourth Gospel—Reviews of recent 
literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, July 1912 (Vol. xxix, No. 3: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). J. CuapmMan The Diatessaron and the Western Text 
of the Gospels—G. Morin I. Une production inédite de l’école de 
S. Augustin: II. Le Afedtis castellum des chorévéques Pirmin et Landri, 
Meltburch en Brabant ?—A. Wi_mart I. Fragments du Ps-Origéne sur 
le Psaume xci dans une collection espagnole: II. Le feuillet oncial de 
Besangon—U. BERLIzRE Les évéques auxiliaires de Liége (suite) — 
D. De BrRuyNE Une poésie inconnue d’Aileran le Sage—G. Morin 
Une rédaction inédite de la préface au supplément du Comes d’Alcuin 
—B. Avpers Le codex casinensis 230—U. BEruitre Coutumiers 
monastiques—A,. SourER Dismembered manuscripts—Comptes rendus 
—Notes bibliographiques—Appendice: Institut pour la photographie 
des palimpsestes. 
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Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1912 (Vol. xiii, No. 3 : Louvain, 
4o Rue de Namur). A. d’Aris Tertullien et Calliste: le témoignage 
de saint Hippolyte (suite, @ suivre)—P. pz Puniet Onction et confirma- 
tion—P. GALTIER Onction et confirmation—E. Lesne La dime des 
biens ecclésiastiques aux 1x® et x® sitcles (@ suivre)—Comptes rendus 
—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Analecta Bollandiana, July 1912 (Vol. xxxi, Nos. 2 and 3: Brussels, 
24 Boulevard Saint-Michel). Le Révérend Petre Albert Poncelet— 
A. PoncELeT L’auteur de la Vie de S. Basin—C. Van bE Vorst En 
quelle année mourut S. Théophane?—C. Van pe Vorst S. Thaddée 
Studite—H. DELEHAYE Saints de Thrace et de Mésie: I Textes 
hagiographiques ; II Martyrs de Thrace: Byzance; III Martyrs de 
Thrace: Suite; IV Martyrs de Mésie; V Martyrs de l’Fglise de 
Gothie: Note de M. D. Serruys sur la chronologie de la Passion 
de S. Nicétas—P. Peeters De codice hiberico bibliothecae Bod- 
leianae—H. DELEHAYE Le calendrier lapidaire de Carmona—Bulletin 
des publications hagiographiques—Appendice : U. CHEVALIER Referto- 
rium hymnologicum: supplementum alterum pp. 337-384 (fin du tome iv). 


Revue de [ Orient Chrétien, April 1912 (N.S. Vol. vii, No. 2: Paris, 
20 Rue du Regard). S. Grépaut Les manuscrits éthiopiens de M. E. 
Delorme (Cyriaque et Juliette ; Pritres pour chaque jour de la semaine) 
—S. Grépaut Littérature éthiopienne pseudo-clémentine : III Traduc- 
tion du Qalémentos (suéte)—F. Nav Lettre du patriarche jacobite 
Jean X (1064-1073) au catholique arménien Grégoire II (texte syriaque 
et traduction frangaise)—J. Francgon La Didascalie éthiopienne (tra- 
duction frangaise) (swte)—F. Nau Histoire des solitaires égyptiens 
(Ms. Coislin. 126, fol. 230 sqq.) (suite) ——S. Grisaut Liste des pa- 
triarches d’Alexandrie, d’aprés le ms. éth. n° 3 de M. E. Delorme— 
S. Grésaut Liste des rois d’Axoum, d’aprts le méme manuscrit— 
Bibliographie. 

Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, July-August 1912 
(N. S., Vol. iii, No. 2: Paris, 62 Rue des Ecoles). E.C. Basur Saint 
Martin de Tours: Le triomphe de saint Martin—P. Saintyves Le 
théme du baton sec qui reverdit: essai de mythologie liturgique— 
A. Vanpeck La pénitence dans Tertullien—A. Loisy Note 4 propos 
dun livre récent—Chronigque bibliographique: V Religion assyrienne 
et anciens cultes sémitiques (suite); VI Religions de l’Inde ; 
VII Religions des Perses; VIII Religions des Grecs; IX Religion 
romaine ; X Islamisme—aits et documents religieux contemporains. 


September-October 1912 (N.S., Vol. iii, No. 5). A. Lorsy Le 
totémisme et l’exogamie—P.Saintyves Le theme du baton sec qui rever- 
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dit — L. CouLance La légende de Jésus — Chronique bibliographique : 
X Islamisme (suite); XI Littérature de Ancien Testament et littéra- 
ture rabbinique; XII Histoire et religion d’Israél; XIII Littérature 
du Nouveau Testament—Fatts et documents religieux contemporains. 


(4) 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums (Vol. xiii, No. 3: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). R. BuULTMANN 
Das religiése Moment in der ethischen Unterweisung des Epiktet und 
das Neue Testament II—P. Fiesic Jesu Gleichnisse im Lichte der 
rabbinischen Gleichnisse—H. AcHE.ts Altchristliche Kunst II—C. R. 
Bowen The meaning of ovvad:{opevos in Act. i 4—N. Beis Die Kollation 
der Apokalypse Johannis mit dem Kodex 573 des Meteoronklosters— 
Tu. Kiuce Mitteilung iiber mehrere neue Evangelienhandschriften aus 
den Kléstern der Kirchenprovinz Chaldin (Vilajet Tirabzon)—Miszellen, 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xciv, No. 3: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
Die Griechen im Alten Testament—Br.tser Das Missions- 
verfahren im apostolischen Zeitalter—B1HLMEYER Das Toleranzedikt des 
Galerius von 311—Kocu Die Anfinge der Firmung im Lichte der 
Trienter Konzilsverhandlungen—Gspann Gottes Wesenheit und Attri- 
bute—Rezensionen—Analekten. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Vol. xxxiii, No. 3: Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes). PRarTorius Die Bedeutung der beiden Klemensbriefe fiir 
die alteste Geschichte der kirchlichen Praxis (1. Halfte)—RorpEr Die 
christliche Zeit Nubiens und des Sudans—Weser Zu Luthers Sep- 
tember- und Dezembertestament—Analekten—Nachrichten. 


